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PREFACE 


The present work is a comparative and critical study of some 
of the fundamental metaphysical problems discussed in the philoso- 
phies of Rāmānuja, Paiicaràtra school and the Āļvārs. Since 
the philosophy of Rāmānuja is developed in direct opposition to, 
and by way of criticism of, the Advaita philosophy, and since the 
Paficaràtra philosophy is in many respects similar to that of the 
Advaita, the latter has also been taken into consideration. 


The main idea that has prompted this study is an examination 
of the view held by many scholars that the philosophy of Rāmānuja 
isa direct outcome of his conscious effort to blend the Vedantic 
metaphysics with the Vaisnavite religion of the Pāiicarātra school 
and the Alvàrs. It has also been intended to show that Ramanüja's 
teachings are entirely based on the Vedic scriptures, and that his 
organicismic interpretation of the Vedānta philosophy offers a bold, 
and in no way less important, contrast to the absolutistic interpre- 
tation of Sankara and his followers. 


To my knowledge this is the first work of its kind which aims 
at a comparative and critical study of the philosophies of Rāmānuja, 
the Advaita school, the Paficaratra school and the Āļvārs along the 
lines of treatment here followed. 


As regards the philosophy of Rāmānuja the results of my 
comparative study have shown that it does not seem to have been 
influenced by the Paficaratra school and the Alvars. Though such 
a position may appear startling and unpalatable to many writers 
on, and the followers of, the Visistádvaita and Sri-vaignavism, it is 
the logical outcome of the glaring contradictions that prevail between 
the views of Rāmānuja on the one hand and those of the Pālicarātra 
school and the Alvars on the other. I have also ventured to call 
into question the ascription of a number of doctrines to Rāmānuja 
based on a misunderstanding caused by a failure to dissociate his 
philosophy from the Visistādvaita of his followers. 
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The ambiguity which prevailed in the Upanisads and which 
necessitated the composition of the Brahma-sütras and the Gità, was 
also found to prevail in the latter two. Consequently all the subse- 
quent Vedāntic ācāryas were obliged to write commentaries on the 
prasthana-traya, specially on the Brahma-sütras which was regarded 
as the most systematic exposition of the Vedānta philosophy. The 
chief commentators, whose works are known to us, are Sankara, 
Bhaskara, Rāmānuja. Nimbarka, Madhva, Vallabha, Srikantha and 
Baladeva. Allthese ācāryas attempt to expound the Sūtras in a 
coherent and systematic way claiming to satisfy the triple tests of 
scriptural support (Sruti), logicality (yukti) and experiential certainty 
(anubhava). Starting with different philosophical standpoints, all of 
them interpret the Sütras differently, so much so that no two 
commentators agree with each other. Each commentator professes 
that he alone has arrived at the true and genuine meaning of the 


Sütras. 
Sankara and Rāmānuja as most outstanding commentators. 


Among these commentators Sankara's Advaita, also known 
as Kevaladvaita, and Ramanuja's Visistadvaita are the most popular 
and ingenious expositions. Šankara, as has been universally recog- 
nised, has evolved one of the most compact and finished systems of 
thought. But Rāmānuja's panentheistic interpretion of the Vedanta 
philosophy offers a bold, and in no way less important, contrast to 
the absolutistic position of Sankara. There are differences of opinion 
among the scholars as to who is nearer to the true spirit of the 
triple texts, yet it remains indisputable that Ramanuja’s System is an 
equally significant expression of the Vedāntic thought. Dr. Keith 
remarks that Ramanuja's attempt in the Sri-Bhàsya *in substantial 
merit and completeness far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
Brahma-sütras a basis for monotheism’.? 


Višistādvaita of Rāmānuja. 


The system of philosophy associated with the name of Rāmānuja 
is known as Višistādvaita. Though this word does not occur in his 
Works, it truly represents the panentheistic or organicismic idea of 
his system. He has not developed any new system of thought, nor 
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does he claim originality. He accepts the authority of an ancient 
and weighty Vedāntic tradition established by his Višistādvaitic 
precursors like Bodhāyana, and developed by the 'pūrvācāryas” 
(ancient teachers) like Taņka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin, 
Bhāruci and others.* His genius lies in the systematic and masterly 
presentation of the Višistādvaita, and thereby controverting the 
Advaita at a highly needed time. He does so by emphasising the 
spiritual experience without ignoring the critical requirements of 
philosophy. He provides the love of God with a convincing 
philosophy, and philosophy with a sublime love of God. The ideas 
of grace of God and the doctrine of devotion, adumbrated in the 
Vedic hymns and developed in the Upanisads and the Gītā, blossom 
forth fully in him through the Visnupurána.* 


Yāmuna's Criticism of Advaita 


The polemic against Advaita by Rāmānuja is not the first of 
its kind. It seems that Yāmuna* —the author of ‘Siddhi-traya’ and 
*Gitàrtha Samgraha’ —was the first thinker of the Visistadvaita 
school who sought to controvert the advaitic view by dialectical 
method. In his ‘Siddhi-traya’, under Atma-siddhi which is devoted 
to a comparative and critical discussion of the individual self and 
Supreme Self from different standpoints, he subjects toa critical 
examination the advaitic theory of the self as pure consciousness as 
set forth in the Ista-siddhi of Vimuktātman. Under Samvitsiddhi 
he repudiates other important, advaitic doctrines such as the unity 
of the self, the illusoriness of the universe, the concept of avidyā and 
the like. After Yamuna Rāmānuja carried forward this task with 
greater fervour as Māyāvāda had become more pronounced in his 
time. 


Rāmānuja's polemic against Advaita 

The chief aim of Rāmānuja, as is evident from the very first 
adhikarana of the Sri Bhāsya and the second introductory verse of 
the Vedartha Samgraha, is to controvert the doctrines of the Advaita 
school, with a view to establish the teachings of the Visistadvaita 
school on a sound logical basis. His attack is directed mainly 


against the central doctrine of the Advaita that Brahman, which is 
attributeless pure consciousness devoid of all determinations, 
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constitutes the sole reality and the manifoldness of the world and 
everything other than Brahman are not real. The doctrine of Maya, 
which is unique to the Advaita school, suffers the heavy brunt 
of his attack. 


Itis not difficult to understand as to why Rāmānuja devoted 
greater attention to the refutation of the Advaita school than to that 
of any other school of thought. It was not because the philosophy 
of Advaita was holding an unquestionable sway at his time but 
because the absolutistic ideologies of the later advaitins, under the 
influence of Gaudapāda and Buddhism, had reached the verge of 
agnosticism and were thought to have been endangering the existence 
of theism. 


Works of Rāmānuja 

The first work written by Rāmānuja is the Vedārtha Samgraha 
where he reinterprets the principal Upanisadic texts which, as the 
advaitins claim, lend themselves to advaitic interpretation. He 
establishes the unsoundness of their alleged advaitic leaning and 
expounds them in accordance with the teachings of the Visistadvaita. 
Then he writes his magnum opus, the Šrī Bhāsya, a commentary on 
the Brahma-sūtras. After this he composes two epitomes of the 
Sri Bhāsya, the Vedānta Sāra, a short and simple gloss, and the 
Vedānta Dīpa, a work on the same model but fuller in discussion 
and more exhaustive in exposition. Lastly, he writes a commentary 
on the Gita, which is a work of great merit and a result of consi- 
derable thought, 


Apart from the above works, two other works viz., Gadya- 
trayam and Nitya-granthas, are also ascribed to him but the 
authenticity of this ascription is quite doubtful. They vary from 
his other works in style as wellas in subject matter. The Nitya- 
grantha, which deals with the routine of a devotee and with 
devotional lyrics, contains no philosophy. The Gadya-trayam, 
described as ‘exercises in bhakti”, seems to be an imitation, by 
some later hand, of Ramanuja's introduction to the Gita Bhāsya. 


- Sources of Rāmānuja's Philosophy 

The main sources for the philosophy of Rāmānuja are the 

prasthana-traya. Unlike Sankara, he makes unsparing use of 
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illustrative and corroborative evidences from the Mahābhārata, 
Rāmāyaņa and Visņupurāņa. Sometimes he also derives support 
from Smrtis, Dharma Sāštras, Brāhmaņas and Aranyakas which 
are all strictly brahmanical works. 


It has often been said, rather taken for granted, that 
Rāmānuja was essentially and substantially influenced and inspired 
by the Pāūcarātra Samhitās and the works of. the Āļvārs. Our 
comparative study in the present work will show that this view 
does not seem to be valid.” 


II 


Paficaratra school as a branch of Āgama 


Now we come to the Paficaratra school? The Pāūcarātra 
school, also known as Bhāgavata or Sattvata or Ekāntic school, 
occupies a unique and significant place in Vaisņavism. It forms an 
important part of the Hindu Agama religion which has yielded an 
unmitigated influence all over India, and has contributed a lot in 
the making of living Hindu religion in the different parts of India 
under different names. 


Origin and antiquity of Pāticarātra school 


From the information available about the Pàáficarátra school 
itis very difficult to decide precisely its antiquity as a school of 
thought and a body of people practicing a mode of religion in 
conformity thereto. But it seems to be of considerable antiquity, 
and its earliest literature must have been composed, perhaps in the 
North, long before the great epics. Though we do not have any 
literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which the doctrines 
of this school came to be formulated and reached the present form, 
yet we may believe that there must have been a body of the 
Paficaratra teachings handed down from teacher to pupil, and 
practised more or less generally by the people, before the general 
teachings got formulated in handbooks.? 


Sources and extent of Paficaratra literature 


The earliest available record of the Pāūcarātra thought is 
contained in the Nārāyaņīya section of the Santi parva ofthe 
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Mahābhārata. But there it does not seem to appear in its original 
form, because the sectaries have preserved for us not so much the 
opinion actually held by the people as much the opinion the 
sectaries wished them to hold. 


Apart from the Narayaniya we find an exposition of the 
Pafcaratra doctrines in a voluminous literature variously named as 
Paficaratra Upanisads, Paficaratra Tantras, Paficaratra Agamas etc., 
but popularly known as Pāūicarātra Samhitas, a major portion of 
which has fallen now into oblivion or extinction. The extensive 
nature of the Pāiicarātra literature can be gauged from what Dr. 
Schrader has opined that ‘the Samhita literature of the Pāūcarātra 
must have once amounted to not less but probably more than one 
and a half million $lokas'!? 


Principal subjects treated in Paficaratra literature 

The teachings of the Pāūcarātra school, and in general of the 
whole Āgama literature, generally fall into four sections, according 
to the four main themes treated, which are as follows : (i) Jiàna— 
It comprises philosophical doctrines regarding God, nature, 
individual soul, process of creation, means of liberation etc. It 
also includes occultism containing the knowledge of the secret 
powers of letters, syllables, formulas and figures. 


(ii) Yoga :—It means meditation or concentration, specially 
with a view to acquire magic powers or to attain release. 


(iii) Kriya :—It includes the rules to be followed in the 
making of idols, and in the construction and consecration of 
temples. 


(iv) Carya :—It deals with the rules of conduct regarding 
worship, rites, festivals and social duties. 


Dr. Schrader mentions ten principal subjects!! but suggests 
that the name Pāficarātra must have come from the five principal 
subjects treated in it, which are tattva (ontology), muktiprada 
(liberation), bhaktiprada (devotion), yogic (Yoga) and vaisayika 
(objects of senses). This-suggestion we meet with in the Nā d 
Pancaratra and Ahirbudhnya Samhita.22 Ec 
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The major part of the Pāñcarātra literature, however, 
comprises kriyā and caryā. As a matter of fact there is very 
little philosophy in them, because their main concern is to describe 
the rules about the various rites and rituals of the sect. Inter- 
spersed with these are philosophical doctrines which form the basis 
of the later Srivaisnava philosophy and religion ofthe followers of 
Rāmānuja. 


Prevalence of Tantric element in Paiicaratra 


A notable feature and dominant element of the Pancaratra 
Samhitas seems to be prevalence of tāntrism. Itis not definitely 
known how and when tàntrism arose, but that it is of considerable 
antiquity, no one can deny. It seems to be of a non-Vedic 
origin. In one of its phases of development its ideas and practices 
were frankly anti-Vedic. In its early character it does not seem to 
have recognised the authority of the Vedas, though in later times it 
could not ignore them.” 


The extant Samhitās are the earliest available records of the 
tantric influence. How deeply tantric ideas and practices influenced 
the Paficarátra could be seen from an examinaiion of the contents 
of the Samhitās like Jayakhya, Pāramešvara, Ahirbudhnya etc. 
which are the most ancient and authoritative Paficaratra works. 


Nature of Páficarütra Philosophy 


(i) In the Nárayaniya—The Paiicaratra philosophy in the 
Nārāyaņīya is less complicated than what it isin the Samhitas. It 
is free from the ritualistic and tantric details, the kriya and carya 
portions, which occupy more than three-fourth of the Samhita 
literature. This seems to be due to its early origin. Whatever 
little ritualistic element is found in the Narayaniya, it is brāhmaņical 
in nature. The Narayaniya thought contains a curious combination 
of upanisadic mysticism, along with the popular worship of a 
personal god in an ardently devotional atmosphere with all its 
paraphernalia of mythological fancy. The speculative side which is 
meant to supply a philosophical background to the religion is an 
inadequate medley of various ideas, sometimes unrelated and 
incongruous,)® 
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(ii) Jn the Samhitas—The primary concern of the Pāiicarātra 
school in the Samhita literature seems to be the sadhana or the 
practical method of realising the Ultimate Reality. Their aim is 
not to establish any definite system of thought. That is why 
abstract metaphysical: speculations could not find prominence in 
them. The philosophical portions introduced here and there w.th 
a view to explain the various practices and rituals could not success- 
fully do so, and they are not always relevant to them. The 
Samhitās incorporate the fundamental tenets of other schools 
(daršanas), mainly of the Vedanta and the Samkhya-yoga, and 
apply them to the practical effort for the realisation of the supreme 
goal. 

The Pāticarātta school, like other tantras, believes in one, 
ultimate, non-dual Reality, which possesses in its fundamental 
nature two aspects, viz., static (nivrtti) and dynamic (pravrtti), 
represented respectively by Brahman and Its Sakti. In the descrip- 
tion of the former we find an unmistakable influence of the advaitic 
tendency, and in the latter that of the Sāmkhya. The Ultimate 
Reality is described, in the manner of the Upanisads, as an attribute- 
less conscious substance, always escaping the grasp of intellectual 
comprehension and verbal expression. This attitude of silence and 
ineffability is perfectly in line with its predominating advaitic 
tendency. One cannot, therefore, but believe that the philosophy 
of the Pāiicarātra school is much nearer the Advaita than to the 
Visistadvaita. 


III 
Alvars as passionate devotees of Visnu 


Now we turn to the Alvars.1® The rise of the line of Āļvārs, 
Tamil vaisnava poet-saints, is one of the most notable events in the 
history of Vaisnava religion and bhakti movement. The Āļvārs, 
twelve of whom have obtained canonical recognition, were mostly 
low caste people, but pure in heart and intensely devoted to Visņu. 
They were in the real and the fullest sense God-intoxicated, God- 
enamoured and God-absorbed mystics. The word ‘Alvar’ itself means 
"one who is lost in the ineffable splendour and mystery of the Lord”. 
As Dr. Dasgupta has put it, ‘The word Alvàr means one who has a 


deep intuitive knowledge of God and one who is immersed in the 
contemplation of Him'.17 Mw 
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Works of Ālvārs 


The Āļvārs were the divers in the ocean of God-consciousness. 
Their intense religious fervour, ‘fervent glow of emotion', and 
passionate devotion to the Deity are reflected in a collection of 
verses called *Nalàyira Prabandham” which even today is revered by 
the Sri-vaisnava community as a sacred canon and is recited in 
worship and other festivals. These verses are valuable not for any new 
philosophical conception of the Deity, but for the fact that they 
reveal the depth of religious feeling to which the view of a loving and 
endearing Deity has given rise. They may be described as welling. 
with a genuine and devoted love of an intense degree bordering on 
a maddening intoxication and ecstasy. The unalloyed devotion of 
the Āļvārs finds vent and is exhibited to the fullest in these poems 
of artistic merit which speak of devotee's indissoluble affiliation to: 
the Deity. 


Chronology of Ālvārs 


The traditional dates ascribed to the Āļvārs are quite fanciful 
and varied. Modern researches on this subject bring down their 
dates from 4203 B.C. to a period not earlier than 7th or 9th 
century A.D. In tbe beginning it was believed that they were the 
disciples of Rāmānuja, but later on it was contended that the reverse 
should be the case. From the material available to us it is difficult 
to determine with any exactitude the dates ofthe Alvars. It seems 
more probable that they were posterior to Rāmānuja or even some 
of them his younger contemporaries. This may be supported by 
the fact that the Prabandham contains in it a centum on Rāmānuja 
composed by one who calls himself in the course of the work asa 
disciple of Ramanuja's chief disciple Kuruttāļvār.** This may further 
be supported by the comparative studies in the meditative bhakti of 
Rāmānuja and the emotional bhakti of the Ālvārs. The latter 
bears an explicit impact of the Bhāgavata Purāņa whereas the former 
is uninfluenced by it. 


Alvars as mystics and not philosophers 


The main feature of the Alvar movement is that it is emotional 
and not contemplative. It is not the philosophic spirit but the 
religious need that is strong in them. It is therefore quite natural 
that philosophical speculation concerning the nature of Reality or an 
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investigation into the logical and epistemological position of the 
religion preached by them, cannot be found in their works. Since 
theirs is a religion and not a philosophy, it is difficult to build a 
systematic philosophy out of their devotional utterances. Of all the 
Alvàrs, Nammalvar is the most philosophic. In hs hymns we find 
a philosophical approach to the concept of Deity. 
Mysticism of Alvars 

The Alvars, as we have said, are the mystics par excellence, in 
whom the ‘mystic germ’ is fully developed. The dominant traits of 
their mysticism are its emotional nature and the mingling of the 
erotic and mystic elements which find expression in afi amorous 
language. In the deliverances of their mystic consciousness, we find 
three characteristics. The first is the maddening divine intoxication 
which turns them into ‘sick-souls’ suffering ‘mystic pains’, a state 
which may be compared with the *dark:night of the soul’ as descri- 
bed by Saint Teresa. The second is imaginary identifications with 
the legendary associates of Krsna, their beloved. This element is 
peculiar to the Alvars and is rare in other mystics of the world The 
last is their devotion to the Deity resulting in total surrender. Here 
we shall deal with the first two characteristics and take up the third 
‘one subsequently in the chapter on the means of emancipation. 


Maddening divine intoxication ofAlvars 


The Alvars, like other mystics, wish to experience a constant 
companionship with God in a state of delirious and rapturous 
reciprocation of ravishing love. Their hearts overwhelm with a 
constant whirling emotion of love. They are like the love-stricken 
lovers who cannot afford to lose sight of the beloved, and who are 
ready to fight the world and endure all privations and persecution 
for the sake of the beloved. They forget everything that arouses the 
sense of separateness, and always occupy themselves with the Lord. 
They feel helpless and restless, and experience extreme uneasiness and 
great misery when they lose the presence of God, because nothing 
else can satisfy them. In many of their hymns we find the longing 
and the cry of their hearts for union with God, the pangs of 
kājou and the conseguent sense of desolation, and the — 
WS non MA ~ Bp in a pathetic language portrays 

e condition of +a devotee who like a 
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lover pining for his beloved lord steals into the darkness of the 
night, when all the world is asleep.** 


We find the best exposition of such an attitude in Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s poem, ‘The Flute-player of Vrindaban’, where the 
devotee, even if, is sundered from the Lord through many insur- 
mountable difficulties, and is obstructed witb innumerable and 
unsurpassable hindrances, so that the reunion may seem remote, 
yet he cannot afford to lose the Lord, and at the risk of losing 
everything keeps alive the eternal link of love which cannot be 
broken away even by the Lord Himself. Nāmmālvār also under a 
different context declares in a similar vein, 

‘God! I have now clasped thy feet firmly. 

Try if Thou canst spurn me and shake Thyself off from me.’ 


In this way the passionate devotion in the Alvars is realised as 
a maddening intoxication associated with tears, cries, pining and 
languishing.** 


Imaginary identifications of Ālvārs 


A In the intensity of devotion and exuberance of feeling the 
Alvàrs are so absorbed that in pondering over the incidents connec- 
ted with the life of Krsna, as described in the Bhāgavata Purana, 
they identify themselves with those who had deep love for Krsna, 
and they behave with, and address, the Deity accordingly?*. Thus 
Nāmmālvār regards himself as a gopī, lover of Krsna, and expresses 
his concern lest Krsņa should come to grief at the hands of demons.?* 
He represents himself as a maiden disconsolate and pining for Krsna, 
her absent lover. Then, like a gopi, he ardently desires to be 
embraced by Krsņa.** Similarly, Āndāl, the lady Alvar, imagines 
herself a gopi, who rising in the morning wakes up other gopis and 
goes with them to arouse the sleeping Krsna.? This identification 
is further extended to Yašodā, Krsna’s foster mother. Thus Periyā- 
lvar requests the moon to come to the infant Krsna who longs to 
play with it. 


This sort of emotional identification is something peculiar to 
the Āļvārs. Regarding the novelty of this identification Dr. Das 
Gupta remarks, ‘Even in the Bhāgavata Purana we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not hear of any 
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devotees identifying themselves with the legendary  personages 
associated with the life of Krsna, and expressing their sentiment of 
love as proceeding out of such imaginary identification. We hear 
of the Gopi’s love for Krsna, but we do not hear of any person 
identifying himself with Gopi and expressing his sorrow of separa- 
tion.?! He further writes, ‘But the idea that the legend of Krsna 
should have so much influence on the devotees as to infuse them 
with the characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in such a 
manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is probably a 
new thing in the history of devotional development in any religion.’®2 
Again he writes, ‘It seems fairly certain that the Āļvārs were the 
earliest devotees who moved forward in the direction of such 
emotional transformation.'*3 


The devotional songs of the Alvars show an intimate familiarity 
with thé various events of the legendary life of Krsna. They vividly 
describe his pranks, amusements and frolics. All these betray an 
intimate knowledge and influence of the Bhāgvata Purāņa, where 
devotion has an unrestrained tendency of extravagant enthusiasm, 


of a surging emotion which thrills the body, chokes the speech and. 
leads to trance. 
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3. Cf. the first line of Srī-bhāsya; Vedārtha Samgraha, Section, 93. 


Cf. Bhatt, S. R., ‘Bhakti as Means of Emancipation in 
Ramanuja', Vedanta Kesari, January, 1965. 

5. This Yàmuna should not be confused with the Sri-vaisnava 
Yāmuna to whom the works like ‘Agama Pramanya’ are 
ascribed. Cf. Bhatt. S.R., ‘Did Rāmānuja Advocate Paficaratra. 
and Sri-vaisnavism ?, Philosophical Quarterly, April, 1963. 


6. J.A.B. Van Buitenen, Vedārtha Samgraha In 
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8. Bhatt, S.R., The Philosophy of the Pāticarātra. 
9. F. Otto Schrader, An introduction to the Pafícaratra and 
Ahirbudhnya Samhitā. 

10. Ibid, pp. 6-12, 14. 

11. Ibid, p. 26. 

12. ‘Ratramca jfàna vacanam jfianam paficavidham smytam’ 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 1.64. 

13. Bhatt, S. R., The Philosophy of the Pāticarātra, Loc. cit., 
pp. 10 ff. 

14. Bhatt, S.R., Smrti kala me vedika aur pāiicarātra, vicaradhara 
Kā sambandha, Kashi Nagari Pracharani Patrika, Samvat 2021, 
Anka, 3. 

15. Mrnal Dasgupta, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1931, pp. 346- 
58; 655-79; 1932, pp. 64-84. 

16. For the life-history of the Āļvārs see the following works; 

(i) A Govindacharya, The Holy Lives of the Azvars 
(ii) S. Krishnaswami Aiengar, Ancient India 

17. A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. III, p. 68. 

18. Hooper, Hymns of the Alvars, p. 30. 

19. See Dasgupta, S.N., Loc, cit, pp. 63-68; S.K. Aiengar, Early 
History of Vaisnavism in South India, pp. 4-13;R.G.Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. pp. 68-69. : 

20. This is the date ascribed to the first Āļvār in one of the 
guruparamparās. 

21. See Dasgupta, S.N., Loc. cit., p. 64. 

22. See Gopinath Rao, T. A., History of Sri-vaisnavism, Sri 
Subramanyam Lectures, 1923, pp. 29-31, p. 60; Aiengar, S.K., 
Loc. Cit. pp. 4-5. 

23.  Aiengar, S.K., Loc. cit., pp. 17. 

24. SeeJ.S.M. Hooper ‘Hymns of the Alvars’ pp. 61-88. See 


also Dasgupta, Loc. cit, pp. 78ff. 
It would suffice here to give two instances of the same. 
The mistress? friend despairs at the sight of her languishing. 
(a) Day and night she knows not sleep, 
In floods of tears her eyes do swim, 
Lotus-like eyes she weeps and reels, 
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Ah ! how without Thee can I bear; 

She pants and feels all earth for Him. 
(b) Ah as she sobs and lisps 

The Cloud- hued’s names; I know not if she'll live 

Or if her frame and spirit mild must pass ! 
See the quotation from Tiruvaymoli II. I in Kumarappa's "The: 
Hindu conception of the Deity', p. 133. 
See the further description and analysis of and remarks about 
this element of the mysticism of the Āļvārs in DasGupta, 
Loc. cit, pp. 79, 83-84. 
He prays, 'O My Lord ! Go not Thou to tend the cows. 
Many asuras set up by Kamsa take alluring forms and wander 
about in Thy meadows and entice thee. If they succeed many 
evils will come upon Thee. I implore you to listen to me.” 
(C. 10.3.9) 
See Tiruvaymoli c. 10.3.5 and 6-guoted by Kumarappa, Loc. 
cit, pp. 129-130. 
Kumarappa, Ibid, pp. 130, 131. 
Ibid, p. 130. 
Loc cit, p. 81. 
Ibid, p. 81. 
Ibid, p. 82. 
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CHAPTER I 


APPROACH TO REALITY 


Introduction 


The history of mankind reveals a constant recurrence of some 
fundamental problems which have agitated human mind right from 
the dawn of human civilization. One of such perennial problems 
is the nature of Reality. The demand for some kind of universally 
acceptable conception ofthe Reality is one which human mind 
cannot help making. But no two human minds have ever agreed 
with each other in their pronouncements on the same. The 
conclusions of reason and reflection lead us to the idea of one Being, 
an all-inclusive Absolute. But the facts of life and experience, on 
the other hand, compel us to admit a plurality of existence which 
cannot be confined within the narrow walls of rigid identity. We 
cannot help believing in the existence of one fundamental all- 
inclusive unity, but at the same time we cannot deny the existence 
of the manifest plurality. 


Such a baffling situation gives rise to a number of problems. 
For example, in what relation does the plurality stand to the all- 
inclusive Unity ? Is the Unity the sole reality and the plurality 
mere nugatory? Or, otherwise, is the plurality the real Reality 
and the Unity mere abstraction and the super-imposition of the 
mind? To put the same problem in a more concrete way, what is 
the status of the world of animate beings and inanimated things ? 
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Is this world a real entity existing in its own right, orisit buta 
mode of a unitary Absolute, the only Reality there is or can be ? 


A corollary of the problem ofthe nature of Reality is the 
jssue whether the Absolute of Philosophy is the same as God of 
Religion. In other words, the problem is, does the Absolute 
denote a personal Being who thinks and loves, or is it an undiffer- 
entiated impersonal pure thought? Another supplementary 
problem that confronts us is with regard to the knowability or 
otherwise of Reality. 


In view of our avowed purpose we shall confine our treatment 
of these problems to the views of Rāmānuja, Paficaratra School 
and Alvars. Since the philosophy of Rāmānuja is developed in 
direct opposition to, and by way of criticism of, the Advaita 
School, and since the Páficaratra thought is similar to the Advaitic 
view in many respects, thelatter will also be taken into consider- 
ation. 


Knowability of the Ultimate Reality 


The Ultimate Reality in the metaphysical categorisation is 
named alike by these thinkers and schools as Brahman. With 
regard to the knowledge of Brahman they are unanimous in saying 
that It is beyond human understanding. Such an agnosticism is 
noticeable in the Upanisads as well! However, it has been 
maintained by all that Brahman can be known in a different sense 
and through a different way. To make this clear we shall give 
below an individual accout of their views. 


(a) Advaitic view 


The Advaita school denies the possibility of our having any 
conceptual knowledge of Brahman. The moment we attempt to 
do so, it is contended, Brahman is brought down to the position 
Of finite.* It can, however, be known or realised intuitively, but 
such a knowledge is altogether different from the ordinary 
ratiocinative knowledge based on subject-object dualism. The 
knowledge of Brahman advocated in this school is in the form 
of identity-consciousness which means realising oneself as identical 
with Brahman. 
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(b) Rámanuja's view 

Rāmānuja is also categorical in holding that neither perception 
based on outer sense organ or internal organ or on yoga, nor 
inferenec, nor any form of human experience can give us the know- 
ledge of Brahman. No amount of generalisation based on the 
characteristics exhibited by the material world can suffice to prove Its 
existence. He considers in detail and refutes the various arguments 
put forth to establish by empirical means the existence of 


Brahman.* 


On the authority ofthe Sūtrakāra Rāmānuja contends that 
with regard to supersensuous matters scripture alone is authoritative 
and reasoning is to be applied only to support the scripture.* 
Scriptures declare that Brahman is unknowable by any means of 
proof? but Itis visible and manifest to the ‘subtle seers’? or to 
him whom It chooses.” In the Gita we learn that through the 
grace of God, Arjuna was given a special eye whereby he was able 
to see the universal form of the Deity Accordingly Rāmānuja 
maintains that Brahman can be known by bhakti or upāsanā, and 
through Its grace.° Regarding the place of scripture in this respect, 
Rāmānuja maintains that it is only a means to the direct knowledge 
or intuition of Brahman.” 


(c) Páficarátra view 

The Paficaratra school, like the Advaita, regards the Ultimate 
Reality as unknown and unknowable. Brahman is regarded as 
having a transcendent nature which is beyond human understand- 
ing ‘whose middle is unmanifest; whose end is unmanifest; who 
is beyond the ken of logic or argument; who is unknowable."!* 
At times in the manner of the Upanisads "Brahman is defined as 
*that who cannot bz seen with the eye, touched with the sense of 
touch, smelt with the sease of smell? and who is ‘beyond the ken 
of the sense of taste.” Though Brahman is thus beyond the ken 
of eyes, It can be intuited directly like the fragrance of the 
flower. This intuitive knowledge, like that of the Advaita, is also 


nothing other than realising oneself as identical with Brahman.!t 


Though the transcendent aspect of Brahman is unknowable 
through empirical means, the immanent aspect is not so. But it 
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must be noted that this immanent aspect is not ultimately real.!5 
The Nārāyaņīya declares that the Deity reveals Himself to His 
devotees. For instance, the unmanifest God becomes manifest 
for the sake of Narada’? and Uparicara,? but He was not seen by 
the priest Brhaspati, who was indignant atseeing Him. He was 
told that only he can see God to whom He becomes gracious.!? 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita practised austerities for four thousand 
years, but could not see Him and were told that He cannot be seen 
by one who is destitute of devotion.?? 


In this way the Paficaratra school believes that the unknown 
and incomprehensible becomes known and comprehensible, appears 
in human form and speaks through human tongue solely out of 
urge of love and surge of grace. This is the wonder of wonders, 
the great mystery hidden from great thinkers, but revealed to great 
devotees like Narada. It should however be noted that Šankara, 
the great Advaitin, also dwells on the love of, and devotion to, 
the Deity (Iévara).?1 


(d) Alvars’ view 


Forthe Āļvārs the existence of God is a supreme fact. His 
existence should be experienced; it cannot be perceived or proved. 
The categories of reason cannot apprehend Him. Therefore, 
Nāmmāļvār declares, ‘It is impossible to declare that He has this 
not that. Hecannot be reached by any thought either on earth 
or in the heavens'?, ‘It is impossible even for gods to know His 
real nature...He is beyond the beyond.’23 


Though God cannot be known through reason, and no one 
can behold Him with the eye, yet He can be apprehended by the 
devotees through their devotion resulting in the grace of God. 
Thus Nàmmalvar declares that though He is unknown to others, 
“Yet He is to me of a definite nature”. 
accessible to His devotees. 
others.” 


‘He is very easily 
His ways are very mysterious to 


From the foregoing itis obvious that the possibility of the 
empirical knowledge of the Ultimate Reality is denied by all these 
thinkers. The Advaita and the Pāūcarātra schools advocate an 
intuitive knowledge of the Ultimate Reality which means being one 
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with it. Rāmānuja and the Āļvārs however do not favour this 
view. According to them one can know God through devotion 
and through His grace. This knowledge does not mean being one 
with Him, though in some ofthe Āļvārs wedo finda tendency 
towards absolute identity. In the Advaita and the Paficaratra 
schools there is a place for devotion and love, but that is at the 
immanent or phenomenal level only. 


Relation between Absolute of Philosophy and God of Religion 

The Advaita and the Paficaratra schools make a distinction 
between the Absolute of philosophy and God of religion, the 
indeterminate Brahman and the determinate Brahman, the 
intuitional Highest and the logical Highest. This distinction is Very 
sharp in the Advaita. But Rāmānuja not only does not agree 
with this but he is quite vehement in opposing it. The Alvars, 
somehow, are too absorbed in the immanent God to bother about 


the transcendent Absolute. We shall give below an account of 
their views on this problem. 


(a) Advaitic view 


According to the Advaita school the Absolute of Philosophy 
(nirguna Brahman) is the only Reality, and God of Religion (saguna 
Igvara) is the Absolute cast in the moulds of thought. The God of 
religion is nothing but a projection of, or concession to, the ignorant 
and empirical mind, and hence is not real. This distinction, it 
should be made clear, is conceptual only, and does not mean that 
there are two Brahmans, to wit, Saguna and Nirguņa. The one 
and the same Brahman is experienced differently at two different 
levels of reality. 


(b) Páficarátra view 


Like the Advaita, the Paficarátra school also draws a distinc- 
tion between the transcendent and the immanent aspects of Reality, 
but no fixed boundary is drawn between the two. The only Supreme 
Being the Paficaratra thinkers know about is the Transcendent 
One. But,somehow, they could not rest satisfied with this aspect 
and soon recognised that aspect also with which It stands related, 
though not directly, to the universe. Of these two aspects the 
transcendent one is undoubtedly real, but it is not clear as to 
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whether both of them are equally real, or the former alone is 
real. Nor is it clear whether the personal God has a being for 
Himself and an appearance for others. (fn the Narayaniya, as we 
have said,’ we come across a passage wherein it is stated that the 
later personal appearance of Brahman is due to maya and should 
not be regarded as real. In the Samhitās we do not find any such 
clear statement. Yet on the basis of the general drift of the school, 
which is manifestly advaitic, we may believe that the personal form 
is regarded as real from the meditational standpoint only. 


(c) Rāmānuja's view 

Rāmānuja, on the contrary, does not see eye to eye with this 
sort of distinction. For him the Absolute and God, the nirguna 
Brahman and the saguna Brahman, have no distinction, conceptual 
or metaphysical. Both stand for the same Reality. One and the 
same Reality is both immanent and transcendent, and both these 
aspects have the same ontological status. 


Alvars’ view 

The Alvars share the same view. Though they declare that 
‘God has a form and He has no form"? yet they are quite clear in 
saying that both personal and the impersonal forms are of one and 
the same Deity. They have not said anything about the onto- 
logical status of the two, nor should we expect so from them, 
because they are essentially devotees and not philosophers. But 
from their writings this much we can make out that for them both 
the forms are equally real. 


Ontological approach to Reality 


The basic ontological problem has been the riddle of ‘one and 
many’. Different theories have been put forth to solve this riddle. 
On the ground that one and many are incompatibles, some thinkers 
affirm one and deny many. Some who do not fight shy of this 
incompatibility accept both as real but ascribe different degrees of 
importance to each of them. Here we shall consider the Advaitic 
and Ramanuja’s position on this problem. The Pāficarātra view 
will not be discussed separately for itis the same as the Advaitic 
one. Since the Āļvārs did not concern themselves with this 
problem, we shall not deal with them too. 
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Advaitic approach to Reality 


The most distinguishing feature of the Advaita school on its 
metaphysical side is the advocacy of the doctrine of nirguna 
Brahman. The one and the only Reality admitted is the pure 
Brahman devoid of al! determinations. Accordingly all differences 
are denied in the Absolute Unity. It finds no room for many in 
the unity of pure non-differentiated Brahman. To it unity defies 
logically all differences. Thus failing to reconcile the unity with 
multiplicity, it negates the latter to posit the former. The Absolute 
for it is not a synthetic unity but an abstract identity. The world of 
animate and inanimate objects, then, is but a transient mode of 
the eternal, immutable and unitary Absolute. There is nothing 
like a real existence, a real summum bonum, for the finite being. 
Within the range of the finite itcan never experience that the 
ultimate end has been really secured. The end of all existence 
consists merely in removing the illusion under which all finite 
spirits live and which makes the end seem yet unaccomplished. As 
a matter of fact there is nothing like finite spirits, because they are 
no other than the One Absolute. This leaves no room for doubt 
that the worldly progress and achievements are but appearances of 
an eternally perfect Absolute which has no unfulfilled purposes and 
unsolved problems. 


Criticism of Advaitic view 


Thus the Brahman of the Advaita is exclusively a principle of 
rigid identity. To borrow Hegel’s criticism of Schelling’s Absolute 
‘it is like a lion's den to which many paths lead, but from which 
none leads back'. But Reality is too rich and complex to be 
confined within the narrow limits of rigid identity. Even Sankara, 
the most logical of all the Advaitins, though feels shy in giving 
place to multiplicity at the transcendental plane, he also feels that 
the multiplicity cannot be dismissed as mere nugatory. It is mithyà 
but not tuccha. It has an existence, though apparent one. He 
cannot outrightly reject the many, nor can he finda place forit 
in the One. Though he is wise enough to leave the problem as 
almost inexplicable under a good reason that human understanding 
is incompetent to comprehend how one becomes many, yet to 
conceive an end ofan existence, however apparent, that has no 
beginning, is certainly a strain upon thought. The taxing problem 
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remains as to why the unity should even in appearance be broken 
up into multiplicity, why the infinite appears in the guise of 
innumerable finites, why this world of illusion be here at all. 


Further, the ontological position of the Advaita is based on 
an untenable epistemological position, that thought is identical 
with Reality. But our point is, if the thought is identical with 
Reality, knowledge is needless and if itis altogether different from 
Reality, knowledge is impossible. As a matter of fact every 
judgement is an affirmation of Reality and not mere apprehension 
ofidentity devoid of contents. It is true that knowledge-relation 
cannot be established between two altogether different terms, but 
it is also meaningless to talk of such a relation between two exactly 
identical terms. Though every judgement affirms identity, there is 
also another equally important factor viz., difference. Thought 
qualifies Reality and presupposes a distinction between subject and 
object, which are integrally united and not isolated bits. Therefore, 
Reality is not bare undifferentiated unity, but a unity that contains 
and admits of differences which are all real. All determinations, 
limitations and differences are init, but not of it. They are not 
left unorganised but coordinated. These differences which are 
accommodated in this unifying principle do not vanish at any time. 
They are coeval and coeternal with the unity, even though subject 


to change from subtle to gross state and vice versa, Thus alone 
can We meet with the demands of reason as well as experience, 


Statement of Organicism — a more Satisfactory view 

A true system of thought, therefore, is that which recognises 
both the opposite elements (one and many) and yet rises above 
them to a higher prirciple, a synthesis in which the Opposition is 
reconciled. Organicism is a theory which fulfils this task by 
postulating a unity which expresses itself in and through the 
diversity of forms and functions. The idea of a living organism 
1s not that of a barren unity of an abstraction Which is bereft of 
multiplicity of its organs, 


but that of a concrete unity which 
Tealises 


itself in and through that multiplicity. Just as a part is 
notinteligible except through the idea of the whole of which it is 
à part, and just as a whole is not conceiv 
to its constituent parts, so also the organs are not intelligible 


except by the idea of the organism, and the o i i 
Tganis 
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able without any reference 
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conceivable without any reference to its organs. Thus Organicism 
regards one and many as members of an organic whole, each having 
a being of its own, but a being that implies a relation to the other. 


The Advaitin cannot speak of such a world of mutual 
appreciation and organic relation, for there is no such thing as a 
society of selves in his philosophy. He tells of a state of existence 
which is not a society of selves, but the only Self, one without a 
second, resting in its own glory. Here there is no manifoldness, 
but solid singleness. So he cannot entertain the idea of mutual 
give and take which is the core of Organicism. The chief value of 
Organicism lies in the fact that it recognises the inalienable indi- 
viduality and the reality of the manifold finite spirits and matter, 
and assigns them a proper place, function and value in the unifying 
conception of an all-embracing unity (or Absolute) without in any 
way destroying its supreme perfection. The Absolute though 
differentiates Itself into matter and spirits, is not exhausted by 
them nor does Jt become completely identified with them, but 
reserves an inexhaustible amount of reality, whereby It transcends 
them. The multiplicity of finite spirits and matter also, instead of 
being annihilated in the all-absorbing unity of the Absolute, enjoys 
arelative reality, derives its being, discharges its functions and 
realises its value within the concrete unity of the Absolute. Both 


are necessary to each other and realise themselves in and through 
the other. 


Organicism of the Upanisads 


'The Upanisads have developed this theory and Rāmānuja has 


presented it in a systematic and well-thought-out form, and therefore, 
it calls for our consideration. 


The problem of one and many has been one of the central issues 
ofinquiry in the Upanisads. There the disciple puts forth a query 
before the preceptor, "Kena ekena vijiatena sarvam vijūātam 
bhavati ? (i.e. by knowing which One everything else can be 
known ?) And the answer that he gets is, *Ekena brahmavijriatena 
sarvam vijfatam bhavati' (i.e. by knowing One Brahman everything 
else can be known). The Brahman of the Upanisads is the all- 
pervading Supreme Reality which contains within Itself all finit 
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spirits and matter. All sentient beings and non-sentient things 
live, move and have their being in it, who originates, accommodates 
and assimilates them within Its organic unity. This truth is expressed 
in the Upanisadic sayings like “Tajjalan’ (Chad. III. 14.1), ‘yato và 
imāni bhūtāni jāyante yena jatani jivanti yat prayantyabhisamvi- 
santi tadvijijfiayasva tadbrahmeti’ (Tait. III. T) *Sanmūlāsomyemāņ 
prajassadayatanassatpratisthitah’ (Chand. VI. 8. 6) and the like. The 
Švetāšvatara abounds with such passages, which need not be repro- 


duced here. 


The Brhadāraņyaka in an oft-recurring simile tells us how 
God is the Supreme Soul. ‘Just as the spokes of a wheel are held 
together in the navel of the wheel, similarly in this Supreme Soul 
are centred all these beings, all gods, all worlds and all individual 
souls. The Supreme Soul is the king of all.’ (IJI.5.15). In another 
passage the same Upanisad tells us by a change of expression that 
«Just as little sparks come out of fire, even so from the Supreme 
Soul all prānas, all worlds, all gods, all beings come out.” (ILI.10) 
The same is corroborated in the Gita. (VII.7). The doctrine of 
Brahman as Antaryamin, advanced in the Brhadaranyaka by 
Yājīavalkya in conversation with Uddālaka Āruņi gives a classical 
exposition of this view. Uddālaka puts a query before Yajiiavalkya, 
*pray tell me what is that thread by which this universe and the 
other universe, and all the things therein, are held together? Do 
tell me also who is the controller of the thread of this universe and 
the other universe and all the things therein? The answer given 
is, *who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom the earth 
does not know, whose body the earth is, who from within controls 
the earth, He is thy soul, the Inner Controller, the Immortal. 
(111.7). In the Taittiriya we find a remarkable passage wherein it is 
described how God, the One, transformed Himself into the mani- 
fold world. This passage is notable because of its reconciliation 
of the contradictories, and because it tells that contradictions are 
also real. It runs as follows, ‘Having created the universe He 
entered into it, became toth this and that, the defined and the 
undefined, the supported and the supportless, the knowledge and 
the not-knowledge, the reality and the unreality, yea, He became 
the reality, it is for this reason that all this is really called real.” 
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Rāmānuja's approach to Reality 

Like the Upanisads, Rāmānuja solves the problem of one and 
many not by denying many and affirming one, nor by denying one 
and affirming many but by making many the predicate ofone. As 
a matter of fact one and many had never posed any problem to 
him, because he starts with the position that one, by its very nature 
or immanent necessity, is impregnated with the many. 


Rāmānuja is not content with a mystery hidden in the clouds 
of negatives. He does not deprive the Absolute of all determina- 
tions and reduce It to bare abstraction by ruthless logic of negative 
method. “Like the advaitin, he rejects the view of mere plurality, 
and admits the existence of one Being only, but he further adds 
that all finite beings are real expressions ofthis Supreme Being. 
He is a monist no less than the advaitin but his monism is concrete 
one. He is as emphatic as the advaitin in declaring that there is 
nothing other than Brahman but adds that by ‘other’ he means 
heterogeneous and homogeneous differences only and not the 
internal ones. 

The absolute of Rāmānuja is a living reality with a creative 
urge. It is a synthesis which does not deny differentiations, but 
expresses itself through them only. It is a whole that does not 
deny its parts, a substance that does not oust its attributes, a ground 
which does not negate its consequent, an integrity that does not 
shut itself of fulness. It is a concrete Being which contains the 
finite as moments of Its own existence, through which it transcends 
its own initial abstract character. 


Thus Rāmānuja believes in the existence of a complex whole 
which includes both unity and diversity as integral elements. God 
is such a complex whole of which cit and acit constitute the modes. 
This idea is the very life blood of his philosophy. It is very well 
expressed by the term *Višistādvaita” which is a name assigned to his 
system. The underlying idea can be explained by the illustration 
of a fruit wherein the pulp and. the peel, fibre and the form, the 
taste and the smell etc. all together constitute the fruit ; and though 
inseparable, all are mutually different and distinguishable having. 
their own specific inalienable characteristics. Likewise God compre- 
hends within His organic fold all matter and souls which are His 
attributes, modes, accessories, accidents, powers, bodies, forms, 
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organs etc.5 He is above all, in all, and through all. All are 
in Him, out of Him and unto Him. 


Concept of God as Šārīrin 


The sum and substance of the organicismic view of Rāmānuja 
lies in the idea of God as Šārīrin, which may be regarded as the 
raison d'ētre of his system. This is the solution the Brhadāraņyaka 
Upanisad has offered for the vexed problem of One and many. 
Accordingly, God is regarded by Rāmānuja as the Supreme 
Embodied Soul, because the entire complex of intelligent beings and 
non-intelligent things constitute His body. He is indwelling 
(antaryāmin), supporting (ādhāra), controlling (niyantà) and final 
«cause (Sesi, Lit. utiliser). The body is, therefore, defined by 
Rāmānuja as ‘Any substance which a sentient soul is capable of 
completely controlling and supporting for its own purposes, and 
which stands to the soul in an entirely subordinate relation.’ Thus 
Rāmānuja maintains that the Absolute is a supreme organism 
consisting of a cosmic soul and its dependent bodily parts (the 
world and the selves) which serve Its purpose. The bodily parts, 
or the modes, are identical (ananya) with God as they are one with 
Him in their substance. But they are also different from God, just 
as the body is different from its soul. Though the modes are thus 
different from God, they do not create any division in the integrity 
of His being, for He realises His synthetic character through them 
only. The modes also, in the synthetic totality, lose the sense of 
isolated and independent units, keeping up their individuality. This 
model dependence of the world and the finite selves, however, does 
not rule out their monadic uniqueness. They do not have a distinc- 
tive existence of their own, and what makes them adjectives or modes 


is the fact that they cannot be understood without reference to God, 
their substance,?? 


Aprthaksiddhi—a theory of relation 


The relation between the substance (God) and the modes 
(world and finite selves) is regarded by Rāmānuja as one of 
"inseparability? (aprthaksiddhi), Describing the nature of this 
relation Prof. Hiriyanna observes, ‘It connotes that one of the two 


entities related is dependent upon the other in the sense that one 


cannot exist without the other also existi i 
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rightly known without the other also being known at the same 
time’. This negative way of indicating the relation emphasises the 
identity of Being and its attributes and at the same time retains the 
conception of relation in the integrity of Being by rejecting the 
absolute oneness and identity of the Šankarites.””' Prof. Hiriyanna 
regards this relation to be ‘the pivot on which his (Rāmānuja's) 
whole philosophy turns'.?? 


Advaitic denial of relation 


The incompatibility between the absolutistic dogma and the 
dualistic requirement of relation leads advaitic thinkers to deny 
relation altogether. It has a place in empirical consciousness, but it 
cannot be applied to the absolute. It is something mysterious. It 
has an appearance but no reality. Criticising the naiyayika concept 
of samavāya the advaitin points out that a system of relation leads 
to an infinite regress. In the dynamic character of being. Rāmānuja, 
on the contrary, finds the possibility of inner relation without 
involving any infinite regress. 


Aprthaksiddhi compared with Samavaya of Nyāya-Vaisesika 
According to the Nyāya scbool samavāya relation is a real 
entity intervening between two terms, Or the relata, as a tertium guid 
(padārthāntara), or as a distinct ‘link’ connecting them into a 
relational unity. Samavāya is usually regarded as an internal 
relation?! but Prof. Hiriyanna has rightly pointed out that it is 
external only. He writes, "Even samavāya, it is necessary to add, 
has to be explained as an external relation, although it is usualto 
represent it as internal in modern works on Nyāya-Vaisesika”.** He 
elsewhere writes, "The very fact that it is independent and relates 
ultimately simple factors, shows that it cannot be an internal one'.** 
The aprthaksiddhi of Rāmānuja is similar to the samavāya oi 
Nyāya in regard to its recognition of the reality, mutual necessity 
and the distinctiveness of the relata in it. But it is different from 
the samavāya in three respects. First, unlike samavāya, aprtha- 
ksiddhi is not a separate entity (or category) external to the relata. 
Secondly, the relata in samavaya remain mutually external although 
they are held together in an ‘intrinsic’ unity by samavaya. In order 
that samavaya may hold good there should be two genuinely 
different entities. But the aprthaksiddha relation, as we have seen, 
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rejects alike identity and difference. The third and the last point 
of difference, which is a consequence of the second is that while 
samavāya is an external relation, aprthaksiddha is an internal one, 


Principle of Sāūmānādhikaraņya 


How the Absolute is related to the so-called manifold 
appearance, or, in other words, how the one contains the many, 
has been a problem for the philosophers. Bradley, in the West, 
confesses the inability of human thought in this respect. He writes, 
"We do not know why and how the Absolute divides itself into 
centres, or the way in which so divided, it still remains one. The 
relation of the many experiences to the single experience and so to 
one another is, in the end, beyond us.'37 


But for Rāmānuja this is not a difficult problem. He rejects 
the absolutistic principle of bare identity and discovers a living 
principle of differentiation at the very heart of identity. This 
principle of differentiation within the unity of the Absolute, he 
interpreted in terms of sāmānādhikaraņya, a grammatical principle 
of the coordination of words in a sentence, with the help of which 
he throws away both the concepts of bheda and abheda and 
institutes instead the concept of Višesaņa (predication). 


On the basis of the principle of sāmānādhikaraņya, Rāmānuja 
holds that unity and diversity can co-exist and be in intimate 
relation to each other.9 The two are distinct and not contradic- 
tories, and can be reconciled in a synthetic unity. Rāmānuja, thus, 


does not deny many but makes it a predicate of one with the help 
of the adjectival principle. 


Different applications of the principle of Sāmānādhikaraņya 


Rāmānuja has made different constructive as well as polemic 
uses of this principle. The advaitin resorts to laksaņā/in order to 
prove that Brahman is non-differentiated Reality. But Rāmānuja 
repudiates the advaitin's distinctio i 
meanings of the texts, and with the h 
dhikaraņya, interprets the texts in a 
thereby proves that Brahman canno 
ated. The second use made of 
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reality of the finite self and the world. Lastly he uses it to prove 
the distinctness of Brahman from the finite self and the world. 


To prove that Brahman is differentiated 

Rāmānuja differs fundamentally with regard to the interpre- 
tation of the Upanisadic text, ‘Satyam, jňānam, anantam brahma’ 
(Tait. II. 1) The main issue is whether in this text the terms in 
question denote the very being (svarüpa) of Brahman or His 
characteristics. The advaitin develops the view that the visesanas 
(satyam, jūānam and anantam) have here not an attributive but a 
definitive function (laksanartha). Attributes, he argues, serve the 
purpose ofspecifying members of the same particular class, but 
Brahman does not belong to any class. Therefore, these attributes 
do not have any attributive function. At the most they can have a 
negative or an indirect attributive function. That is to say, the 
term ‘anantam’ denies to Brahman the properties of phenomenal 
objects. The terms satyam and jianam cannot be taken negatively, 
but only indirectly. The Advaitin further maintains that these 
terms which are found in coordination or apposition (sāmānādhi- 
karanya) convey an impartite and non-relational sense only. That 
is to say, the text in question is understood to mean that 
Brahman is Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude, and not that 
it is possessed of these three characteristics. In order to 
explain this he takes the help of an illustration ‘So’yam Deva- 
dattah’ in which on the basis of jahadajahallaksanā, the two terms 
*that Devadatta” and ‘this Devadatta’ which stand in coordination 
are regarded to convey the idea of one individual. He further 
adds that though these terms refer to the same non-differentiated 
object, viz., Brahman, yet they are not synonymous. 


Criticising the advaitin Rāmānuja maintains that sentence, 
where ihe terms stand in coordination, does not convey an impartite 
and non-relational sense, but, on the contrary, it denotes 
one entity as qualified by the characteristics connoted by the 
terms of the sentence. For his „support Rāmānuja quotes 
the definition of coordination given by the  grammarians. 
It is the application to one thing of several words, for the 
application of each of which there is a different (motive. It 
means that though the terms of a proposition have different connot- 
ation, they can yet denote one and the same thing. Thus, for 
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instance, in the judgement ‘blue lotus’ the term ‘blue’ has a different. 
connotation from that of ‘lotus’ and yet the two terms refer to one: 


object, viz., ‘Jotus’. 


Rāmānuja further argues that the three terms in the text in 
question do not have one purport only. By the very nature of the 
principle of coordination we must admit a plurality of causes for 
the application of those several terms to one thing. If it is still 
insisted that they do have one purport only, then, Ramanuja replies 
that in that case the three terms would not but be synonymous, 
and as such the employment of more than one term would be: 
superfluous. If it is further said that it is not superfluous because: 
there is a difference in respect of their connotations (nimitta bheda), 
then in that case Rāmānuja refuses to admit that a number of 
terms can refer to a non-differentiated object even if they be mere 


apophatic. 


Regarding the applicability of the illustration ‘So’ yam. 
Devadattah’ which, according to the advaitin is an identity-judge- 
ment and predicates no attributes to the subject, Rāmānuja replies 
that the Devadatta of ‘here and now’ cannot be wholly identical. 
with the Devadatta of ‘then and there’, because then and there he: 
had different attributes than here and now. 


In the end Ramanuja reminds the advaitin that the distinction 
of several attributes predicated to one thing does not imply distinc- 
tion in the thing itself. Even though the characteristics connoted 
by the several terms found in coordination are different, the object 
denoted remains one and the same, without losing its integrity. The 
mere fact that an object is related to several characteristics would. 
not mean that the object itself is not an integral whole. One and 
the same entity may be related to several characteristics without in 
any way impairing its integrity. Thus the true meaning of sāmānā- 
dhikaranya is not absolute identity but the relation of a thing to: 

ts attributes.?? 


To prove the reality of the finite self 


According to the basic premises of the Advaita school, true 
self is one only, and the plurality of individual selves is not ultimately 
real. In order to support his contention he takes the help of the 
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famous scriptural text *Tattvamasi' which, as he declares, equates 
the finite self with Brahman. Sankara, in the Upadešasahasri,1” 
declares that when we establish the sense of ‘tvam’ by means of 
anvaya (positive) and vyatireka (negative) formulations the sense of 
the judgement ‘tattvamasi’ becomes clear. The terms ‘anvaya’ and: 
‘vyatireka’ which also occur in the Naiskarmyasiddhi of Surešvara, 
are explained by Prof. Hiriyanna as ‘method of agreement’ and 
‘method of difference". J.A.B. Van Buitenen explains Sankara’s 
meaning in the following way, ‘The proposition is first considered’ 
positively by anvaya, whereby the connexion is realised between that 
in ‘tat? which is in ‘tvam’ and contrariwise; then it is considered 
negatively by vyatireka, whereby that in ‘tvam’ which is not in *tat" 
is excluded from ‘tvam’ and contrariwise.”!* 


Rāmānuja, on the basis of the principle of coordination, points 
out that in all cases of predication what is predicated is not a 
bare identity buta substance which is characterised by different 
attributes, so that the ‘tvam’ cannot be entirely identical with: 
‘tat’. The coordination here is not meant to convey the idea of the 
absolute unity of a non-differentiated substance. On the contrary, 
the words ‘tat? and ‘tvam’ denote Brahman distinguished by 
difference. The word ‘tat’ refers to Brahman, Omniscient, etc. and 
the word ‘tvam’ which stands in coordination to ‘tat’ conveys the 
idea of Brahman in so far as having for its body the individual 
souls. ‘This’ he writes, ‘is in accordance with the general principle 
that coordination is meant to express one thing subsisting in a two- 
fold form. If such doubleness of form were abandoned there could 
be no difference of aspects giving rise to the application of different 
terms, and the entire principle of coordination too would be given. 
up.1? s 


To explain the relation of Brahman to matter and souls 


Rāmānuja further applies this principle to explain the relation 
of Brahman to matter and souls. He maintains that all scriptural 
teachings with regard to Brahman as cause and the world as effect, 
or Brahman as soul and the world as body imply in the end that 
Brahman is the substance and the world is its attribute. There- 
fore, he writes, ‘All things thus are predicative to, or modes of, 
Paramapurusa; hence Paramapurusa alone exists, adjectivated by 


j 
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everything else. All terms are thus connotations of Him by the 
rule of Sāmānādhikaraņya, or the rule which expresses the insepa- 
rable relation existing between substance and attribute, or the 
invariable co-existence of subject and predicate.*** 


With the help of the principle of coordination Rāmānuja 
provides the necessary distinction between Brahman (the substance) 
and the world (the mode! so that neither the reality of the world, 
northe perfection of Brahman is in danger of being sacrificed. 
What makes a thing a mode is not sameness of character but 


complete dependence.** 


Nature of Ultimate Reality 


One of the central problems of ontology is that of the nature 
of Reality. The answer to it depends mainly upon one’s approach 
to Reality. In the preceding section we have seen the advaitic and 
Ramanuja’s contrasting ontological approaches. From this siems 
their diverse ontological positions, which we shall now discuss. 
We shall also deal separately with the accounts of the Pāūcarātra 
school and the Ālvārs. 


Advaitic view 


The most distinguishing feature of the Advaita school is the 
advocacy of the doctrine of Nirvišesa or Nirguna Brahman. The 
Ultimate Reality is one only without a second, pure, undifferentiated 
consciousness. As Thibaut has put it, ‘whatever is, is in reality 
one; there truly exists only one universal being called Brahman 
or Paramātman, the highest self. This being is of an absolute 
homogeneous nature; it is pure ‘Being’, or, which comes to the 
same, pure intelligence or thought (caitanya, jana). Intelligence or 
thought is not to be predicated of Brahman as its attribute, but it 
constitutes its substance; Brahman isnot a thinking being, but 
thought itself. It is absolutely destitute of qualities; whatever 
qualities or attributes are conceivable, can only be denied of it... 
Brahman...is associated with a certain power called Maya or avidyā 
to which the appearance of this entire world is due” Rāmānuja in 
his mahapürvapaksa summarises the  advaitic position thus, 
“Brahman as pure intelligence, entirely divested of any kind of 
forms, is the Ultimate Reality and all differences of the knower, the 
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known, and the diverse forms of knowledge are fictitiously super- 
imposed on It owing to a certain defect.”1% 


Rāmānuja's criticism of advaitic position 


The concept of God advocated by Rāmānuja, which he derived 
from Bodhāyana and other Vedāntic teachers, is in direct opposi- 
tion to the above advaitic view. "Therefore before he could develop 
and systematise the views set forth by Bodhayana etc., he had to 
refute the advaitic view, and to prove that the scriptures admitted 
a very different interpretation. 


The polemic against the advaitic concept of Reality as a 
homogeneity of consciousness, exclusive of determinations, is divided 
by Rāmānuja into two parts. First, he tries to prove that Reality 
is not undifferentiated. Then he attempts to prove that it is also 
not pure consciousness. 


Reality not undifferentiated 


In maintaining that Reality cannot be undifferentiated 
Rāmānuja argues that those who assert that Reality can be un- 
differentiated, have really no means to prove so, for all proofs are 
based on the assumption of some qualified character. He offers 
the following arguments in support of his contention: 


(1) No proof in experience :—There is no proof of undifferen- 
tiated substance in our experience (or consciousness) Even if 
some one tries to prove that one's own experience, which is really 
qualified in nature, is unqualified, he will have to pick up some 
special trait in it in virtue of which he will maintain that it is 
unqualified ; but by that very fact his attempt will be defeated, for 
that special trait will make it qualified. Further, the advaitin 
himself admits that *to consciousness there actually belong different 
attributes such as permanency, oneness, self-luminousness etc. in 
general’. Lastly, the very attempt of the advaitin to prove 
differences between his view and other views, implies that Reality is 
affected with difference.” 


(2) Nor in Šabda :—There is no proof of undifferentiated 
substance. in speech (Sabda). Speech operates with words and 
sentences. The plurality of words is based on plurality of meanings. 
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The sentence, therefore, which is an aggregate of words, expresses 
some special meanings of words, and hence has no power to denote 
a thing devoid of all difference." 


(3) Nor in perception :—Perception also does not prove it. 
As regards the determinate perception it is well established that it 
manifests an entity with its characters ; but even indeterminate per- 
ception manifests some character, for its indeterminateness means, 
only the exclusion of some particular character. All apprehension 
of consciousness takes place by means of some distinction like *this 
is such and such'. The first apprehension of object (prathama 
pinda grahaņa) is not devoid of difference, but in it only some 
specific characters are discerned. When it is perceived again the' 
characters discerned before are revived in the mind, and by com- 
parison the specific characters are properly assimilated. This is: 
what we call determinate perception.5? 


(4) Nor in inference :—Inference also being based on percep-' 
tion, cannot reveal a thing undifferentiated. It may be 
argued that even in opposition to perception, inference may estab- 
lish that all differences are unreal. This is not possible, says 
Ramanuja, for to do so inference will have to establish that reality 
is different from what it is revealed to be in perception, and in this 
very fact it will be admitting the reality of differences. Further, it 
is impossible to say that, though perception reveals differences as 
real, inference may come to a contrary conclusion ; for to do so 
inference will have to contradict itself. It will have to establish 
that differences are unreal on the ground that they are real (i.e., on 
the ground of perception on which inference ultimately rests). 
Rāmānuja thus concludes that *a person who maintains the exis- 
tence of a thing devoid of difference, on the ground of differences. . 
affecting that very thing, simply contradicts himself without 
knowing what he does.'5? 

(5) Nor in the nature of knowledge :—Rāmānuja further 
argues that all knowledge is differentiated. Every thought is an. 
affirmation of reality and not mere apprehension of identity devoid 
of differentiation. The very nature of thought as a synthetic, 
activity propounds at once its relational character.5* 
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(6) Nor in Sruti :—Scriptures do not teach that Brahman is 
devoid of all differentiations. Rāmānuja criticises the advaitin for 
bifurcating scriptural texts as nirguna šruti and saguna $ruti. He 
insists that all texts are equally important and they should be inter- 
preted in a synthetic manner. Accordingly the passage ‘Being only 
was there in the beginning...' does not mean that Brahman is a pure 
unity devoid of all differences, otherwise how can attributes like 
eternity be predicated to It. What it really means is that It is 
one like whom there is none other, and that It is the Alpha and 
the Omega of the universe. Similarly the passage of the Mundaka 
(1.1.5) which denies qualities to Brahman, negates only the undesi- 
rable qualities and not all the qualities. 


In a similar way Rāmānuja at many places interprets a host 
of texts and concludes that what the scriptures teach is that 
Brahman has many excellent qualities, and is not undifferentiated.5* 

(7) Nor in Smrtis and Purāņas :—Rāmānuja lastly derives 
support from the Smrtis and Purāņas, which, he says, also teach 
that Brahman is ‘essentially free from all imperfections whatsoever: 
and comprises within Itself all auspicious qualities.'59 


From all this Rāmānuja concludes that there is no proof 
anywhere of a substance devoid of all differences. Or, stated 
positively, the only Real revealed by the means of knowledge is 
one characterised by differences. This conclusion is so important 
for Rāmānuja that he erects his entire philosophy on its 
foundation. 


Reality not pure consciousness 


Rāmānuja now proceeds to refute the second part of the 
advaitic thesis, viz., the Ultimate Reality, which is pure undifferen- - 
tiated being, is identical with pure consciousness. He argues that 
since everything experienced is found to display differences within 
itself, and since all proofs rest on experience, the advaitin cannot 
prove his undifferentiated pure consciousness to be real. ‘Con- | 
sciousness is either proved or not. If it is proved, it follows that it 
possesses attributes; if it is not, it is something absolutely nugatory, 
like a skyflower, and similar purely imaginary things.” 


Ramanuja further argues that the advaitin himself predicates . 
certain attributes such as eternity, oneness and self-Iuminousness to 
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Brahman, so that even on his hypothesis Brahman is not pure 
attributeless consciousness. Nor can he argue against this that all 
these attributes are in reality mere consciousness, for they are 
essentially distinct. Even if it is said that these qualities are not 
positive attributes existing within the nature of consciousness, but 
merely indicate absence in consciousness of qualities opposed to 
them, and hence are to be described as negative attributes of 
consciousness, that they do qualify the nature of consciousness, 
and hence are attributes, is proved by the fact that otherwise it 
would be possible to ascribe non-eternity, non-oneness and the like 
to consciousness.'5? 


Reality cannot be impersonal 


Thus controverting advaitic thesis of regarding Brahman as 
attributeless pure consciousness, Rāmānuja now attempts to prove 
that Brahman must be regarded as a self or person. The advaitin 
equates consciousness with Brahman. But Rāmānuja argues that 
consciousness, regarded as a proof in itself by the advaitin, must be 
a proof of something to some one; that is, it inevitably presupposes 
a self on the one hand and objects on the other. And if it thus 
presupposes a selfto which it belongs, it is clear that it is this self 
which is the agent in consciousness and not consciousness itself. 
That is why we say ‘I experience’ (anubhavāmyaham). The 
essential character of consciousness is that by its very existence it 
renders things capable of being objects. That such is the essential 
nature of consciousness the advaitin himself admits, for he proves 
thereby the self-luminosity of the consciousness wbich thus clearly 
presents itself as the attribute of an agent. 


That consciousness is an activity ofthe selfis further estab- 
lished from the fact that it consists of momentary mental states 
Which require a permanent self as their substrate and relating 
principle. From the fact of recognition we further clearly see that 
this agent is permanent while its attribute, i.e., consciousness, 
changes. 


Moreover, the grammarians tell us that words such as con- 
sciousness are relative. We cannot use the expression *He knows” 
without reference to an object known and the subject who 
knows.? 
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From the foregoing examination and refutation of the funda- 
mental advaitic position Rāmānuja concludes that Brahman, the 
highest Reality, is not a pure substance destitute of all qualities, or 
aconsciousness void of attributes. His analysis of the nature of 
consciousness further leads him to the conclusion that consciousness 
presupposes a conscious self and is different from it. Brahman, 
to whom consciousness is predicated, cannot be mere non- 
differentiated consciousness, but must be a self characterised by 
consciousness. 

Rāmānuja”s view 

Rāmānuja describes Brahman as the highest Person, charac 
terised by an infinite number of excellent qualities, and piles 
adjectives on adjectives describing the divine attributes. He defines 
Brahman as ‘that highest Person who is the ruler of all, whose 
nature is antagonistic to all evil, whose purposes come true, who 
possesses infinite auspicious qualities such as knowledge, blessed- 
ness and so on; who is omniscient, omnipotent, supremely merciful, 
from whom creation, subsistence and reabsorption of this world 
proceed.9? Or, ‘The sole cause of the evolution, maintenance, 
dissolution and release from Samsāra, of the world of sentient and 
non-sentient entities, of a nature different from all things other 
than Himself, on account of being opposed to all evil. and being one 
with infinite auspiciousness, of hosts of lovely qualities, boundless 
and unsurpassable, who is known in the entire Veda under the 
"various designations of soul of all, the Supreme Brahma** Supreme 
"Glory, Supreme Principle,** Supreme Spirit? Real Being® etc., 
«all of which denote the Venerable Lord Narayana, the Supreme 
‘Person. The érutis are meant to set forth His manifestation, so 
they expound the universal dominion ofthe Supreme Spirit as the 
inner Soul of the totality of spiritual and non-spiritual entities by 
expressions like His power," His portion,** His manifestation,” 
His form, His body, His shape,” etc. by sāmānādhikaraņya 
'constructions.”* Notable in this connection is his introduction to 
the Gita Bhāsya. All his works abound with such descriptions. 


According to Rāmānuja Brahman is metaphysically the 
ground of all existences, religiously their final refuge, morally their 
inner controller and aesthetically the beauty and bliss inhering in 
them. He is the ‘whole’ of metaphysics, the ‘Holy’ of religion, and 
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the ‘Abode’ of all ethical and aesthetic values. That He is ‘All’ is 
' described variously by Rāmānuja in the Gita Bhāsya as follows. 

*He is the End to be attained, the Supporter, the Ruler, the 

immediate Witness, the Abode, the spiritual Resort, the well-wishing 
Friend. He is the place of origination and annihilation of whatever 

and whenever. He is all that can be begotten and destroyed. He is 
"the imperishable Cause of all that’.”4 


"(ii) Various attributes of Brahman 


Time and again Rāmānuja emphatically writes that Brahman 
isa treasury of numberless qualities such as brilliance, beauty, 
comeliness, youthfulness, compassion, generosity, goodness, love 
etc. which are in accordance with His pleasure and will, and which 
are unimaginable, miraculous, impecable and incomparable. The 
traditional attributes like satyam, jfidnam, anantam, ānandam etc., 
are also dealt with. Along with these, on the authority of the Visnu 
Purana, he mentions six other attributes of Brahman viz., jūāna, 
bala, ai$varya, virya, $akti and tejas— which are characteristically 
ascribed to Lord Nārāyaņa in the Paficaratra school. Rāmānuja 
simply enumerates these attributes and does not explain their 
meaning and mutual relation. Though these attributes are essen- 
tially pāūcarātric, they are employed in the Visnu Puārņa, and 
Rāmānuja took them from there only.” 


Rāmānuja dwells lovingly on two attributes of Brahman as 
the Redeemer. They are saulabhya (easy accessibility) and saušīlya 
(graciousness). The Redeemer is so condescending to His beloved 
devotee that He says in the Gītā, ‘I reckon that when to a loving 
devottee I deliver my own self entirely, even that is no sufficient 
compensation for the love he has borne for me. I reckon, too, that 
even when I have given my own self to him I have done little or 


nothing for him."* Elsewhere He declares that ‘As for the jfianil 
deem him as my very self.'7” 


i Besides ascribing numerous attributes to the Lord, Rāmānuja 
Is quite emphatic in maintaining that He is devoid of all evil qualities. 
In the Upanisads not only innumerable metaphysical, 
religious attributes are ascribed to the Su 
also proclaimed to be free from evil.” 


moral and 
preme Being, but He is 
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Rāmānuja frequently uses the words *niravadya” nirvikāra” 

' and the like to denote God's absolute freedom from all imperfec- 

tion. Another equivalent expression more frequently used by him 

“is ‘samasta heya guna pratyanika’. That God is full of all imagin- 

able auspicious attributes and devoid of allevil is derived by him 
: from the positive and negative passages of the Upanisads. 


This ascription ofa plurality of attributes to God does 
"not make Him plural. All these attributes are co-ordinative and 
‘not contradiciory. While each attribute by itself is different from 
the other, all the attributes belong to one single substratum, and do 
not divide its integrity, That is to say, they are different facets of 
the same Reality. Rāmānuja explains this by the law of coordi- 
nation.”? 


Form and body of Brahman 


Unlike the advaitin, Rāmānuja lays stress upon the concrete 
nature of Brahman, implying a synthesis of attributes, which lends 
to Him a character and personality. The advaitin denies character 

„and personality to Brahman, who is for him mere identity. 
«Rāmānuja disagrees with the advaitin on this point. To him 
Brahman is both a principle and a person. He has a personality 
of His own. He alone isa perfect personality. He possesses an 
infinite number of exalted auspicious attributes and analogously a 
divine form of supreme excellence suitable to His nature, peculiar 
to Himself, not made of the stuff of Prakrti, nor due to Karma. 
His form is altogether different from all entities other than 


Himself. 


Rāmānuja writes that just as on the authority of the 
scriptures he has maintained that Brahman has excellent attributes, 
similarly on the same authority he holds that He has a form. The 
scriptures deny only the Prākrta attributes and form, but proclaim 
that He has aprākrta attributes and form.? He writes that the 
Sūtrakāra has also declared that Brahman has a form! Further 
he quotes Tanka and Dramida who hold that Brahman possesses a 
supra-sensible body, not made of màyà or prakrti, and that it is 
Itshould be made clear here tbat for whatever 


hatever discription of divize 
ly quotes from the Vedic 


not artificial.*” 
attributes he enumerates and for wh: 
form and weapons he gives, he intensive 
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. Samhitās, Āraņyakas, Upanisads, Ramayana and Visņu Purāņa and 
therefore all this is purely Vedic and should not be traced to non- 
Vedic sources. 

Regarding the form of Brahman he writes, "The Highest 
Brahman possesses an infinite number of gualities of unimaginable 
excellence, and analogously a divine form suitable to His nature 
and intentions. i.e., adorned with infinite supremely excellent and 
wonderful gualities, splendour, beauty, fragrance, tenderness, 
loveliness, youthfulness, and so on. And in order to satisfy His 
devotees He individualises that form so as to render it suitable to 

. their apprehension.? In the Vedārtha Samgraha he writes, "There 
are thousands of írutis that declare that this Supreme Brahman 
Nārāyaņa has a proper form of undefinable knowledge and 
beatitude in the purest state...... He possesses an invariable divine 
form that is in accordance with His pleasure and in harmony with 
Himself *84 [na similar language he writes at other places 


In the metaphysics of Rāmānuja we have another description 
ofthe body of Brahman, which is quite irreconcilable with this 
vividly anthropomorphic description. He defines body as, ‘Any 
substance which a sentient soul is capable of completely controlling 
and supporting for its own purposes, and which stands to the soul 
in an entirely subordinate relation. The world is body of the Supreme 
"Person, for it is completely controlled and supported by Him for 
His own ends, and it is absolutely subordinate to Him.** 

This concept of *world-body' of Brahman logically follows 
from the organicismic ontological position of Rāmānuja, which we 
have discussed earlier. It is named by him as "Sarira-ariri-bháva'. 
This concept is fully in the fitness of his metaphysics and raison 
de'tre of his philosophy. He has borrowed it from the Antaryāmī 
Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which says, "He who 
dwells in the self and within the self, whom the self does not know, 
of whom the self is the body, who rules the self from within, He is 
thyself, the Ruler within, the Immortal” 


Abode, Consorts and entourage of Brahman 


Along with the form of Brahman Rāmānuja dwells upon the 
abode of Brahman. -He writes that Brahman has a divine residence, 
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the proper form and nature of which are beyond the ken of thought 
and the power of expression. This divine residence is not made 
of the stuff of Prakrti.** But this does not mean that Rāmānuja. 
has advocated the idea that the divine residence is made of Suddha 
Sattva, a peculiar spiritual matter, as some writers have misrepre- 
sented him.” : 


Rāmānuja further writes that Brahman has an infinite. 
entourage of attendents and necessaries, suitable to Him. There is 
aclass of beings perfect in knowledge, eternally free, who serve 
Him.” 

Brahman is further said to have a consort Sri, who suits His. 
pleasure and who is in harmony with His possessing an immeasur- 
able eminence of proper form, gualities, supernal power, ascendency 
and character ; and who is held dear by the Lord because of her 
boundless, perfect and numberless beautiful virtues such as faithful- 
ness and the like.?! 


In this way Rāmānuja describes the form, attributes, orna- 
ments, weapons, abode, consort, entourage etc., of Brahman in a 


paurāņic way, which absolutely fall apart from his metaphysical 
set up. 


Incarnation of Brahman 


Lastly, Rāmānuja deals with the incarnations of Brahman. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan remarks that "Rāmānuja's God is not an 
impassive absolute who looks down upon us from the height of 
heaven, but joins us in the experiences of our life, shares our ends, 
and works for the upbuilding of the world'.** God of Ramanuja. 
is not an Absolute who is rigid, motionless, totally lacking in 
initiative or influence, who cannot comfort in stress and suffering 
when weak and erring human beings call from the depths, and who 
does noc extend His helping hand but remains indifferent to the 
fear and love of his worshipper. He is a God of grace and favour, 
love and kindness, who is always at the disposal of His devotees, 
and who descends from. the supernatural to the natural order in 
order to-gratify His ardent devotees. 

The idea of the descent of God in the form of incarnation is 
by no means alien to the character of Visņu who from the Vedic 
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times is recognised as the God of grace, favour and help. There 
are glimmerings of the doctrine of incarnation even in the earliest 
Vedic literature. The Yajurveda clearly declares that ‘the One 
unborn takes manifold births'.** The unique contribution of the 
Gita lies in clothing the Absolute of the monistic philosophers with 
flesh and blood, and in illustrating that the all pervading unknow- 
able Supreme indeed appears in a human form, speaks through 
human tongue and is concerned about human affairs. About the 
‘Gita Prof. Kumarappa has rightly remarked that the revolution in 


‘the thought of the Divine can hardly be more complete.?* 


On the authority of the above scriptures Rāmānuja accepts 
sand advocates the view that God incarnates Himself in the world. 
He writes that God in His infinite mercy ‘assumed various forms 
without putting away His own essential God-like nature. 95 ‘In 
«Order to fit Himself to be a refuge for gods, men etc., the Supreme 
Person, without, however, putting aside His true nature, associates 
Himself with the shape, make, qualities and works of the different 
classes of beings, and thus is born in many ways.'?* ‘Never divesting 
myself of my essential attributes of suzerainty, that of being birth- 
less, of being exhaustless, or being the Lord of all, etc., I go into 
birth...'”” These incarnations of God ‘are not special combina- 
‘tions of earth and the other elements.99 On the authority of the 
Visnu Purāņa Rāmānuja holds that along with Visņu Laksmī also 


'descends on the earth. They are ontologically one, but appear as 
two.” 


The motive behind incarnation is to uphold righteousness! 
‘and to be accessible to His devotees.1° In this way in Rāmānuja's 
view the Infinite crystalises as finite, the Unborn becomes born, the 


Immortal works as mortal, all through the urge of love and surge 
of grace. 


-Päñcarātra view of Reality—transcendental aspect 


: The Supreme Being. which was conceived of philosophically 

in the Upanisads, came to be thought of in religious terms in the 

Purāņas. The same sort of transformation we witness in the 

Paficaratra school as well. The description of the nature of Reality 

in Its transcendental aspect, and the qualities predicated to It are 
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"essentially the same as those given in the Upanisads, a fact which 
"suggests that here an intensely ardent religion seeks to find support 

in the speculations of the Upanisadic sages. 
The Reality in its transcendental aspect is named as Parama 


Brahma, a term whichrecalls the nirguna upanisadic Brahman. 
Brahman is described as originally unmanifest and impersonal, but 


‘assuming a personal form. Jn Its original nature It is beginning- 
less and endless, eternal and immutable, and cannot be designated 
either as existent or as non-existent.2% It is timeless,!?* nameless,1°5 
and beyond past, present and future. It is neither before nor 
"behind, neither below nor above, neither short norlong, neither 
gross nor atomic.''6 It is beyond all dualities, uniqüe, unparallel, 
supreme and highest. It cannot be given any simile, and cannot 
be referred to as ‘is’.1°’ It is all-tranquil, unchanging, unpolluted, 
eternal, static, non-active and unrufiled like a waveless sea. It is 
self-existent and the support of all other things.!?? 

Its essence is pure consciousness and pure bliss. It is devoid 
of all that is evil and the abode of all that is good and blissful. It is 
beyond all prākrta gunas and yet is hidden by gunas (guņaguhya.)!!? 
More often It is referred to as ‘nirguna’ and 'nirgunatmakah.'! 


(ii) Immanent aspect 

The Parama Brahma, who is described as ‘wholly other’ in the 
transcendental aspect, is regarded in Its immanent aspect as some- 
how associated with a creative power which is spoken of figura- 
tively as Its consort Laksmi. She is not merely a consort of 
.Brahman, but also a philosophical principle. In the Paiicaratra 
School Brahman is not at all concerned with the creation etc. of 
-the world. Laksmi practically usurps Its place in this respect. In 
"her two aspects kriya and bhüti—she is the material as well as the 
efficient cause of the world.!? 

With the association of Laksmi (who is said to be lying 
dormant in Brahman before the start of creation), Brahman passes 
"from Its undifferentiated to differentiated form. This is called 
‘gunonmesadasa’ wherein It gets characterised by six gunas, Viz., 
jüàna, ai$varya, Sakti, bala, virya and tejas. In this immanent 
aspect Brahman is referred to as ‘para’ or sometimes as Vasudeva. 
“It should be noted here that these gunas are not associated with 
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and hence do not in any way affect the ‘being’ or essence of 
Brahman, because they are merely concerned with Its “becoming” 
or manifestation.’ 


Manifestations of Brahman in Its immanent aspect 

The central dogma of the Pālicarātra religion is that the 
Supreme Being manifests Itself in five-fold forms, viz., Para, 
Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin and Arca."* “Schrader suggests that 
this dogma is an attempt to interpret philosophically the Pāūcarātra 
sattra of Purusa Narayana spoken of in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(111.6.1)15 It, however, seems to be an attempt to bring the 
supreme transcendent One into living and loving touch with the 
mundane world. 


Para manifestation 

The para form is sometimes described as the first immanent 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. But sometimes it is said to 
have sprung from a still higher, the very first form of God."? 


This first form is referred to as ‘the best of the Purusas’ and 
‘the Highest Light’, seen by the Bráhmanas in meditation.’’ This 
form is immanent only and should not be confused with the 
supreme ranscendent One (perhaps this is the form which is in 
association with Laksmī, and is named as Laksminarayana Or 
Vāsudeva). This is clear when it is said that this form has originated 
from that 'which has all forms and no forms, Brahman without 
beginning, middle or end'. 

God as Para is sometimes identified with and sometimes 
distinguished from Vyüha Vāsudeva. When the two are distinguished 
the Vyüha Vāsudeva is said to have sprung from the Para Vāsu- 
deva.!!? The Padma Tantra describes the Para Vasudeva as divid- 
ing himself 'for some reason” and becoming with one half the Vyūha 
Vāsudeva and with the other Nārāyaņa, the creator of the primeval 
waters. The Para is adorned with nine chief ornaments and 
weapons which symbolically represent the principles of the 
universe.’ 


Vyüha manifestation 


The apparition of guņas in Laksmī and Nārāyaņa denotes the 
beginning of the, process of Ap or emanation. Vasudeva charac- 
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45 
terised by the six guņas, is sometimes called the first Vyüha. From 
Vasudeva emanates Samkarsana in whom jñāna and bala alone get 
manifested. From Samkarşaņa comes Pradyumna to whom belong 
aiśvarya and vīrya. From Pradyumna emanates Aniruddha to whom 
Sakti and tejas appertain. This, however, does not mean that each 
Vyüha has only two gunas, but each Vyüha is Vāsudeva himself 
with his six gunas, of which, however, only two in each case become 
manifest. In the Laksmī Tantra all these Vyūhas are said to 
proceed from Laksmi??! The Vihagendra Samhita, however, 
maintains that they come from Vàsudeva.!?? 

As we have seen, the Paficarátra thinkers are very much parti- 
cular in safeguarding and preserving the purity and unchanged 
nature of the transcendent Supreme Being. From that point of 
view, the chief merit, and hence the primary significance of Vyüha 
doctrine, is that it is such a process of emanation in which the 


Supreme Being remains unaffected and unchanged in Its five-fold 
manifestations. 


Avatüra manifestation 


Closely connected with the doctrine of Vyühas, is the next 
manifestation, named as Vibhava (manifestation) or Avatāra 
(descent). The only Supreme Being the Pāiicarātra philosophers 
know about is the transcedent One, who is not in any way directly 
related to the world. Therefore, they explicitly describe the avataras 
either all springing from Aniruddha!” or some from Vasudeva and 
the rest from the other three Vyūhas.'** One should not be mistaken 
here in assuming that the Supreme Being Itself takes avatāra. This 
js a Paurāņic conception. The Pàíicaratra school no where maintains 
that the Supreme Being, laying aside Its transcendent, static nature 
‘assumes these finite forms. This is unpermissible by the premises 
of the system. The Supreme Being is merely a spectator, with an 
attitude of passivity and indifference. It cherishes no regard and 
love for the mundane world, and it is beyond Its nature to do. so.1?° 
Antaryāmin manifestation ; 

The fourth manifestation is the Antaryāmin avatāra, which 
is Aniruddha as the ‘Inner Ruler’ of all souls." It is a mysterious 
power seated in the "lotus of the heart’. Here again it should be 
noted that this is not a manifestation of the Supreme Being but 
only of Aniruddha. 
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Arca manifestation 

The Pāiicarātra Samhitas, finally recognise the arcā. manifes- : 
tation of God. An inanimate object (i.e. image of Visnu), if duly. 
consecrated according to the Pāūicarātra rites, acquires a miraculous ` 
power and the Sakti of Visnu descends into it. It is meant for the 
purpose of daily worship." 


This arcà worship is different from the Pratika worship. In 
the latter the symbol is tbe locus, on which a devotee concentrates: 
his thoughts. But no sooner the thought is centralised, the locus. 
gets out of his vision and no necessity thereof is felt. But in the 
arcà worship, on the other hand, the devotee feels the very presence, 
of God init. And as such the inanimate image, soon acquires a 
new meaning, becomes the object of love, of heart's hankering and.. 
of eyes' rest. This we find in the religion of the Alvàrs as well. 


Alvars’ view on nature of God J 

The concept of God in the works of Alvars bears an explicit 
religious influence. The predominant thought of the Alvars:. 
regarding the nature of the Supreme Being is essentially religious. 


Though they tacitly recognise the existence of an unknown, trans- 
cendent, all-pervading Absolute, yet their main concern is only 
with that aspect of the Deity which is revealed in the world to the 
devotees. So much they busy themselves in dwelling upon God of 
grace, love and benevolence that they even forget the reality of 
the transcendent One. The Deity they describe is one who is 
endearing to His devotees and who takes personal interest in their" 
welfare. / 


Regarding the nature of the Deity Nàmmalvar declares in the 
upanisadic fashion that *He has a form; He has no form, ??* ‘He: 
has neither beginning nor end.*” "He is the highest goal of virtue 
and is higher than the Highest. *Lord's nature is very deep. 
It is very wide and very high, and it is very sweet and itis above 


material existence.’ 11 ‘He is perfect goodness...... His nature is to: 
„give wisdom and to be blissful’.122 


Attributes of God 


Like the Pahcaratra school the Alvars also attribute six guņas 
to the Lord. ‘In Him wisdom, strength, power, lordship, energy, 
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and splendour attain their perfection. He has innumerable good” 
qualities."133 


But more than all these personal qualities, what the Āļvārs 
emphasise and appreciate is the loving and gracious nature of the 
Deity who showers His mercy and grace evento the most down- 
trodden and degraded. ‘To be condescending is His nature 
*My Lord is of such nature that any man of any. knowledge, 
can understand that my Lord is very condescending’! 
*He is the Lord who does not cast out the undeserving nor does He. 
take up only the deserving.? This thought that the Deity does. 
not reject the undeserving fills the heart of the Alvar with infinite 
joy and he cries out, ‘My tongue sings to me divine songs. My. 
body dances as if it is possessed by a Deity, worships the „Lord, 
and reverts to Him. The angels and the gods discuss about His.. 
nature and reel asiftheir brains were deranged. He does not, 
take a few deserving only. He does not leave the undeserving. 
He is not vexed with sinners nor does He love the good only. He 
is unseconded nectar to those who join and love Him.” 


God in Arcā form 


The Alvars are particularly fascinated by the Lord's manifes- 
tation in arcà form. They are deeply touched by His infinite mercy 
in making Himself easily accessible to men in this form. They feel 
His immediate presence in the shrines and are moved to tears in 
the contemplation of His attributes. They regard the shrine at 
‘Sri Rangam' as the most important and worthy shrine of the Deity. . 
Tondarādippodi, for example, exclaims *Is not Rangam the glorious. 
shrine of Him !'** 


The Alvars are the devoted bhaktas who dress and adorn the 
images of God, who love to dwell on His infinite perfections, on 
the beautiful shapes He assumes, on the radiance of His counten- 
ance, on the brilliance of His ornaments and on the splendour of 
His form. 


The Āļvārs are very much enchanted by the bewitching beauty 
of the Lord and express their rapturous passion and ardent longings. : 
They also experience the reciprocation of love on the part of the 


Lord, who is described as being infatuated with the beauty and 
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` charms of the beloved, the Alvar.  Nammāļvār, for example, 
writes that God is constantly trying to woo His devotees. to love 
Him. 


Incarnations of God 

The Alvars dwell with love not only on the Deity as incarnate 
in images, but also as incarnate in individuals. They deal with 
great devotion with the various stories connected with Visnu and 
His avatāras and also with the great acts of helpfulness done by 
Him. We shall deal with this aspect of the Deity in the chapter on 
“Means of emancipation’. 


The Deity, thus, according to the Alvars, is above all gracious, 
and though in His transcendent form He is beyond human concep- 
tion, He has manifested Himself in incarnate form, e.g. as Rama 
and more especially as the heart entrancing Krsna. In times past, 
as Visņu, He came in diverse finite forms to help those who cried to 
Him in trouble. In His infinite mercy He exists in images, delighting 
the. hearts of men and receiving their worship. What He desires 
from His devotees is their whole-hearted devotion, expressing 
itself in loving worship at the shrine uttering His name, meditating 
on His acts of grace etc. He Himself aids them in this by His 
grace, however ignorant, morally depraved, down-trodden or 
unworthy they may be, and entering into their hearts He wipes out 
their sin and ignorance, and making them morally pure He takes 
them to Himself. 

‘The Alvars have not dealt with the five-fold manifestations of 
the Deity, because their main concern was with the all-absorbing 
devotion for the Deity. Among all tbe Āļvārs only Tirumalsai in 
the ‘Tirucchandavirutum’ mentions this Pāiicarātra doctrine. 


Appraisal of Advaita : 


Having given an account of the concept of Reality according 
to the Advaita school, Rāmānuja, Paficaratra school, and the 
Alvars, we may now proceed to assess their comparative merits. 


To start with the advaita school and Rāmānuja, both teach 
advaita, i.e., the view that there exists only one all-embracing being. 
But while the advaitin's advaita is a rigorous and absolute one 
(kevalādvaita), the advaita of Rāmānuja is qualified (visistādvaita). 
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According to the advaitin whatever is, is Brahman. Brahman is 
absolutely homogeneous, so that all differences and plurality must 
be ultimately notreal. According to Rāmānuja also, whatever is, 
is Brahman, but Brahman is not of a homogeneousnature. On 
the contrary, it contains within Itself elements of plurality, owing 
to which It truly manifests Itself in a diversified world. The 
Brahman of the advaitin is in Itself impersonal, a homogeneous 
mass of pure consciousness, transcending all attributes ; a personal 
God It becomes only through Its association with the principle of 
maya which is not real, so that, strictly speaking, advaitin’s personal 
God is something which is not real. Rāmānuja's Brahman, on the 
other hand, is essentially a personal God, the omniscient and 
omnipotent Ruler of arealworld. There is, thus, no room in his 
philospohy for the distinction between Para and Apara, Nirguna 
and Saguna, Indeterminate and Determinate, fntuitional Highest 
and Logical Highest etc. 


The advaitin draws a distinction between transcendent Reality 
and empirical Reality. He lays supreme emphasis on the transcen- 
dental aspect and throws away the empirical as philosophically 
unsubstantial, though it has a value for exoteric purposes. "The 
transcendent one is the Absolute which is uncognisable. The 
moment we try to make this ultimate Subject an object of conscious- 
ness, we miss Its essential nature. Then no longer does It remain 
unconditioned, but becomes conditioned as it were. This we call 
Ivara or God who is the conditioned aspect of the unconditioned 
Brahmari which alone is real. ` God, thus, is the highest appearance 
that we have. Such a personal God has meaning only for the 
practical religious consciousness and not for the highest philoso- 
phical insight. i bots 


In this respect the position ofthe advaitin can be compared 
with that of Bradley when he writes, "For me the Absolute is not 
God. God for me has no meaning outside the: religious conscious- 
ness, and that essentially is practical. The Absolute for me cannot 
be God, because in the end the Absolute is related to nothing, and 
there cannot be a practical relation between It and the finite will. 
When you begin to worship the Absolute, or the universe and make 
It the object of religion, you in that moment have transformed R 
* A personal God is not the ultimate truth:about the universe’. ‘The 
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Highest Reality, so far as I see, must be super-personal.”!!? «If you 
identify the Absolute with God, that is not the God of religion. If 
you separate them, God becomes a finite factor in the whole........ š 
short of the Absolute, God cannot rest, and having reached that 
goal, He is lost and religion with Him .......we may say that God 
is not God till He has become all in all, and that a God which is all 
in all is not the God of religion. God is but an aspect, and that 
must mean an appearance of the Absolute’.*43 


Like Bradley the advaitin points out a contradiction in religious 
consciousness. If we regard God's nature as perfect, it cannot be 
so, as long as man’s imperfect nature stands over against it; if it is 
not perfect, then it is not the nature of God. 


The.advaitin denies self-revelation to Brahman. The Absolute 
istimeless and has in Itself no history or progress. Bradley also 
holds the same view. For him *nothing perfect, nothing genuinely 
realcan move. The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once bears 
Its leaves, fruits, and blossoms.!4* The Advaitin feels that it is only 
the personal God who can reveal Himself. The demand for a God- 
head is a demand of practical reason, but the satisfaction of such a 
demand is a descent in māyā. Accordingly all impulses and feelings 
of religion, however lofty and noble, are relegated to the lower plane 
of empirical consciousness. and have no place in the transcen- 
dental consciousness. 


In spite of the marvellous subtlity, great speculative daring, 
austere intelligence and remorseless logic of Šankara,'*5 the 
foremost advaitin, it is not possible either for philosophy or religion 
to rest satisfied with the unpleasant position he has arrived at. He 
posits a God of religion who has no reality of His own, who has 
no ultimate existence, who in the end is to be vanished in the 
Absolute and whose omniscience is in a way an ignorance 
at a cosmic scale.“ It is a God who is beset with inner 
contradictions and who is merely a false projection of the empirical 
mind. Sankara, as it has been said, gives us an Absolute, *rigid and 
motionless' staring at us with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless 
devotion and silent suffering. It is like ‘a bloodless Absolute dark 
with the excess of light’, ‘a blank which has every perfection except 
one small defect of being dead’.147 i 
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c There surely cannot be this incurable contradiction between the 
higher religion and the higher philosophy. Both are but the theore- 
tical and practical aspects of one and the same attempt at realising 
the highest end of life, and therefore the Absolute of philosophy and 
the God of religion cannot be different. Our religious as well as 
intellectual needs must ultimately find their satisfaction at one and 
the same source. Religion cannot becontent with worshipping a 
Supreme Being who is discovered not to be supreme at all, but to 
be an appearance of a more ultimate Being. The truth of religion 
cannot be essentially different from the truth of philosophy. "Truth 
is one and indivisible. "Whatever is true in religion cannot be false 
in philosophy and vice-versa. We cannot bifurcate it into two, 
otherwise it would be like a house divided against itself. which can- 
not stand. Asa matter of fact in their ultimate interpretation the 
two must converge into one. 


The other difficulty with the advaita system, which is pointed 
out by Deussen, is ‘How does Brahman become joined with avidya % 
In reality (paramarthatah) there is nothing else besides Brahman. 
Jf we imagine, we perceive a transformation (vikara) of It into the 
world, a division of It into a plurality of individual souls, this 
depends on avidyā. But how does this happen? How do we 
manage to decieve ourselves into seeing transformation and a 
plurality, where in reality Brahman alone is 2? 


Lastly, we are faced with the problem of the ontological status 
of the God of religion. Does He really exist anywhere in the 
universe? If so, has He a being for Himself as well as an appearance 
for us ? The advaitin holds that He is the Lord of maya and is more 
real than any other finite being, yet He is regarded to be a product 
of māyā—product because He is conceived under the association. of 
māyā—something unsubstantial which may at any moment be with- 
drawn into or lost in the Absolute. The advaitin points out the 
fundamental inconsistency of religion and of other forms of human 
consciousness, but in an effort to remove this inconsistency he 
leaves us with an unbridgable chasm at the summit of things, and 
gives us in turn an empty, abstract and inscrutable Absolute which 
has no content continuous with anything we can identify in human 
experience, which has no history, no life, no movement, which has 
no quality that we can know except that of barren self-consistency. 
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52 

Here an admirer of Sankara may say, ‘Again to say that 
Sankara has no place for religious feeling is, to'say the least, to 
make a mischieveous statement. It is to miss the depth of his soul- 
inspiring hymns-a great and rich contribution to Sanskrit poetry- 
in which the words almost burst forth due to the pressure of intense 
emotional devotion with which they are packed”? To this we 
reply that we are well aware of those sublime and lofty elements, 
butSankara gives us those richer and more positive results only 
when his insight breaks through thelimits of his own logic. His 
thought is more satisfying when he surpasses the formal limitations 
of his monistic logic and follows the higher intuitions. Reality is 
too rich and complex to be imprisoned within the narrow walls of 
monistic logic, and consequently the solution that he offers on its. 
basis is too concise and meagre to do justice to all the facts. 


It will not be irrelevant to end this review of the advaitic 
concept of Brahman with a consideration of .the question as to: 
whether Badarayana’s Brahma-sütras afford any evidence for this. 
sort of two-fold distinction of Brahman into lower and higher. In 
the very first sütra Badaràyana declares that the task of the work 
is an enquiry into the nature of Brahman. The second sütra defines 
Brahman' as that *whence the origination and so on of this 
world proceed.’ Sankara in his Bhāsya maintains that this definition 
pertains to lower Brahman only, who is associated with maya. If 
Sankara's interpretation were true, itis quite startling that at the 
very outset Bādarāyaņa should have given a definition of that 


Brahman which is not real and which is of a lower order only. If 
the object of the text is to know the natute of Brahman, it is quite 


improbable that the Sūtrakāra should start with a definition of 
lower Brahman only, whose knowledge accrues no permanent 


benefit. In the Upanisads also Brahman is sometimes described as 
personal and sometimes as impersonal, but it is nowhere said that 
thereon rests a distinction of two-fold Brahman. 


Appraisal of Ramānuja's view 


Let us now turn to Rāmānuja. Rāmānuja's Absolute has been 
called a concrete individual, an identity in and through difference, or 
an identity impregnated with differences. It is like the Absolute of 
Hegel or the personal God of Pringle-Pettison. Rāmānuja identifies 
God with the Absolute. God is a concrete whole of which matter 
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53 
and souls form the body. He is the concrete unity which consists 
of the inter-related and interdependent subordinate elements which 
are called *vi$esanas'. God, further, is an individual, a person with 
a divine body and a divine abode. He is in need of the universe 
which is a necessary phase of His self-realisation. In this respect 
Rāmānuja seems to be similar to Hegel who treats the universe as 
an eternal differentiation of the all-inclusive Absolute. Like 
Rāmānuja Hegel also identifies Absolute and God. Philosophy is 
to him the rational explanation of the true content of religious faith 
and the only difference between the Absolute and God is that the 
former is Ultimate Reality interpreted in terms of pure thought, 
whereas the latter is the same Reality represented in terms of 
imagination and emotion. But in Hegel we find another line of 
thought in which he reduces everything finite into something 
illusory. And here he completely breaks away from Rāmānuja. 


It is truly remarked about Rāmānuja that he has given us 
‘the best type of monotheism conceivable. **° No one can deny the 
greatness of his philosophy, specially his concept of God as an 
organic whole which does not deny its parts but harmonises them in 
its own being, though it transcends them. In Rāmānuja we find a 
sincere attempt to reconcile the demands of the religious feeling with 
the claims of logical thinking. ‘Much more remarkable is the deep 
earnestness and hard logic with which he conceived the problem and 
laboured to bridge the yawning gulf between the apparently conflict- 
ing claims of religion and philosophy'.?' His religious feeling seizes 
on the concrete idea of God as a person and his philosophic spirit 
enables him to conceive the finite things and beings as moments in 
the life of God. 


In spite of the sincere attempt of Ramanuja to reconcile the 
truth of philosophy and the truth of religion, the personal and the 
impersonal aspects of God, we some time find his mind oscillating 
between personal and anthropomorphic concepts of God. This 
becomes clear from his two different irreconcilable descriptions of the 
body of God. So long as he regards matter and souls as body of 
God, he is true to his basic ontological standpoint, and merits our 
appreciation. But when he starts giving the account of the an- 
thropomorphic body, form, abode, consorts, retinue etc. of God we 
feel perplexed. Such an attempt is certainly a concession to the 
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figurative and mythological tendency and to the habit of the religious 
consciousness to embody its description of God in an anthropomor- 
phic way. In this adulteration of anthropomorphism in the metaphy- 
sical truth Rāmānuja loses the severity of his metaphysical contem- 


plation and gives vent to mythological fancy. 


To call God a person is not a sign of anthropomorphism. 
God is a person not in the sense of having a physical body, but 
in the sense that He is a self-existent and self-conscious Being having 
perfect freedom of will. He is also person in the sense that He is 
love-incarnate. As Royce has put it, ‘The divine love is not a thing. 
of God, it is God Himself’.5* McTaggart writes, ‘It is in love and 
in nothing else that we find not only the Supreme value of life, but 
also the supreme reality of life and indeed of the universe.”!"* 


So there is nothing wrong in interpreting Brahman as personal 
and determinate, but to do so on the basis of superstition and a very 
wide extrapolation of the constitution of human being is quite 
irrelevant to and out of place in his metaphysics. Sentimental 
expressions like these fall short of the highest expressions of truth. 
Sankara is rightiy criticised for elevating Absolute to such a height 
from which there is no path to lead down to the low lands of 
humanity. But against Rāmānuja also it must be said that his facinat- 
ing description of the body etc. of God based on some scriptural 
Sayings, and on arbitrary fancy incapable ot verification, carries no: 
conviction, and gives rise to a genuine doubt as to whether there is. 
a corresponding reality. Here a question demands our attention. 
Does the ontological position of Rāmānuja justify these anthropo- 
morphic accretions based on popular imagination .and figurative 
consciousness ? One must frankly admit that such sentimental 
expressions are quite superfluous and unwarranted in his ontological 
set up. We appreciate his attempt to reconcile the demands of 
religious feeling with the claims of logical thinking, but to subdue 
intellectual penetration before mythological fancy is quite deplorable. 
He should have kept himself aloof from narrow orthodoxy and 
sentimentalism and should have exercised discriminative faculty 
proper to a true philosopher. It is true that a thinker who is reach- 
ing forward to a larger conception of truth should not break 
entirely from the common beliefs of his age, but this does not mean 
that he should justify all forms of Superstitions 
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associated with religion. It is certainly expected of him not to 
incorporate them in their crudest form. His attitude should be 
sympathetic and critical. He may not attack old dogmas violently 
and thereby injure popular hearts, but he can quietly reject them 


suggesting something more reasonable which is at the same time 
more spiritual too. 


In this respect we appreciate Sankara's repugnance to all 
anthropomorphism. He could successfully refuse to lower down his 
philosophical standards to accommodate common mythological 
feelings. 


However, this much must be said in favour of Rāmānuja that 
his views are based on Vedic scriptures. The fault of Rāmānuja lies 
in his blind acceptance of these texts literally on the authority of the 
Bhāsyakāra who maintains that *yathā bhütavadi hi šāstram”, 
ié., scriptures assert things so as they are. On the basis 
of this fact J.A.B. Van Buitenen has tried to defend Rāmānuja 
against the criticism of Dr. Radhakrishnan.1** He writes that other 
worldly stories never sound convincing to unbelieving ears. These 
descriptions of Rāmānuja are based on scriptures and their validity 
depends on faith and not on proof. He argues that if these texts, 
the authority of which is the very foundation of orthodox metaphysi- 
cal thought, happen to speak about the golden splendour of God, 
about the supreme immaterial heaven, about angelic beings eternally 
absorbed in the contemplation of God's essence, and if Rāmānuja 
accepts them in their literal sense, he should not be made responsible 
for that.55 We do not agree with Buitenen in this defence of 
Rāmānuja. As regards the contents of these descriptions we can- 
not throw any blame on Rāmānuja nevertheless we cannot give him 
a clean chit with regard to his accepting and borrowing these 
descriptions uncritically on the basis of blind faith. 


Rāmānuja and Páficaratra school - a study in contrast 


It has been generally maintained by many scholars that 
Rāmānuja's concept of God is very much influenced by the 
Pāficarātra view, and that he has made a bold attempt to give a 
Vedāntic basis to the non-vedic Paficaratra theology. We, therefore, 
propose to see how far this contention is true and justified.*** 
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The Pāiicarātra thinkers, like the advaitin, tend to make a 
distinction between the Absolute of philosophy and God of 
Religion. Originally there is only one Supreme Reality which is 
unambiguously declared to be nirguna etc. It has been ascribed 
almost all those negative epithets with which the Upanisads describe 
the Ultimate Reality. This Impersonal Brahman, One and the only 
Reality, appears' as personal God due to māyā or $akti. In the 
Nārāyaņīya the personal form is said to be assumed only for the 
purpose of devotion and worship. This means the personal form 
has meaning and value for the purposes of worship only, and is 
ultimately not-real. In the Samhitās Brahman is said to have 
appeared as personal, due to Its Sakti, for the purpose of creation, 
but this personal God is, in all respects, less than the Absolute. 
Because after all it is not the whole, but a mere aspect, and there- 
fore mere appearance, so that He and with Him religion, must suffer 
the transforming plunge into the Ultimate. This conclusion seems to 
be quite inevitable in the Pāiicarātra philosophy. After declaring 
God of religion (i.e. Vāsudeva) as a later: appearance and hencea 
reality of lower order, the Pāiicarātra school has no choice but to 
accept its ultimate unreality. Religion then becomes merely a practi- 
cal affair, its images and concepts, being wholly concerned with the 
fulfilment of practical ends. Though this conclusion would be 
unpalatable to the modern visistadvaitins, we cannot legitimately 
draw any conclusion other than this. 


The Pāiicarātra thinkers do not emphasise the Māyāvāda of 
the Advaita Vedānta, but their predominantly transcendent 
Absolute seems to be a denial of the plurality of the immanent being 
and consciousness. From some of the extremely advaitic utter- 
ances of the Samhitās, one can. only be led to think that the 
Absolute is the only reality, the immanent expression is not the 
reality and insofar as it has any reality it is non-different from 
the Absolute. In fact such a conclusion is against the spirit 
of the practical .Pāīcarātra school. but this alone is its legitimate 
theoretical Position. From the above it will not be wrong to 
maintain with Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Aiengar that the teachings of 
the Pancarátra Samhitās tend towards advaitism.!57 


The Pāūcarātra thinkers not only emphasise the absolute 


and the transcendent -nature of Brahm at 
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Being self-centered and self-contented, so much so that itis not in 
the least concerned with the world. In their eagerness to preserve 
and emphasise the purity, perfection and transcendent nature of 
Brahman, they give rise to the view that it is not Brahman who is 
responsible for creation, sustenance and absorption of the universe. 
It Itself does not create the universe, and remains quite unaffected 
by the changes which are necessary to bring about the universe. It 
is the unchanging One who though unchanging is the basis of all 
‘changes. In order to preserve Its transcendence and perfection 
which seem incompatible with Its being an active agent in relation 
to the universe, attempts are made by these thinkers to introduce 
mediating principles like Sakti, Vyūhas, creator-Brahmā etc. to 
{elate the Brahman to the universe. 


In this respect Brahman of the Pāicarātra school comes 
nearer to the concept of advaitic Brahman. It has been aptly 
described in the Samhitas as *windless atmosphere’ or ‘motionless 
sea” which is ‘darkness’ and ‘emptiness’ everywhere. To speak of 
such waveless stage and a quietness in the Absolute and also of its 
transcendent changeless nature which remains intact even in the 
process of creation resembles the absolutistic position of the 
advaitins. 


Like the advaitins the Pāiicarātra thinkers so much emphasise 
the transcendence of Brahman that they forget entirely Its immanent 
aspect. Consequently they have to posita series of emanations of 
Deity and other intermediaries to relate it to the world. This 
necessitated the cardinal Pāūcarātra dogma of five-fold manifes- 
tations of Deity. The Paficaratra thinkers never equated Brahman 
with allthese five forms individually or taken together. It is not 
Brahman Itself who appears in these forms. These forms rather 
emanate from It and the speciality of the process of emanation is 
that in it while bringing the product into existence the source of 
the product remains unchanged. Since Brahman alone is ultimatelv 
real, these manifestations are only phenomenal and they do not 
enjoy the same ontological status which Brahman does. 


The very transcendence of Brahman in the Pāīcarātra signifies 
an artificial relation with the world. But such a Real, ‘wholly 
other’, isas good or bad as the Absolute of the advaitin, with whom 
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we can maintain no relation, from whom we can cherish no hopes, 
and to whom we can offer no oblations. To be wholly other is 
for us to be nothing at all. We recognise the uniqueness and 
perfection, transcendence and supra-mundane existence of Brahman 
but in being sheer transcendent Jt hopelessly falls short of our 
expectations. Neither religious experience nora true philosophy 
can rest contented with such an Absolute, conceived negatively 
who has no unfulfilled purposes, unsolved problems and who needs 
not wait upon us. The concept of the Absolute as a self-contained 
Being who cannot function dynamically in time and cannot enter 
into reciprocal intercourse with the finite spirits, cannot be intellec- 
tually satisfying. It leaves unanswered a fundamental problem, 
why the Absolute who is eternally perfect, to whom there is nothing 
unaccomplished, should instruct the ‘Sakti or Brahma’ to create 


the universe. Further, howcan the unrelated Absolute be related 
tothe universe ? Are both the perfect Absolute and the imperfect 


universe real ? Strictly speaking both cannot be so, otherwise, we 
will have to give some place to the imperfect world in the perfect 
Absolute, which is manifestly a contradiction. So in order to 
preserve the perfection of Brahman the Pāūcarātra thinkers will have 
to regard the world as something not real. Then we seem to get 
an Absolute in which all is lost, though the Pāūcarātrins may 
explain that everything is found. The fundamental defect with 
both Šankara and the Pāūcarātra thinkers is that they drawa 


distinction between the Absolute who is wholly beyond and God 
who works and creates. 


They start with a static and empty Absolute arrived at 
negatively, and through It they try to explain the world. The 
more fruitful method is to start from the concrete world and to 
transfer to the Absolute the most significant and revealing features 
of our experience. The Absolute then comes to be a system of 
relations, a system in which every element of experience has a place 
and meaning not in its coarse form, but in a transmuted form. 


Rāmānuja, on the contrary, repudiates the distinction between 
the transcendent and the immanent Being, the Impersonal Absolute 
and the Personal God. The double aspect of the Pāūicarātra 
Philosophy presents us with a two-fold reality transcendental and 
empirical. Rāmānuja, on the other hand, consistently refuses to 
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be drawn into this division. For him the Ultimate Reality is onc 
and one only, which is at once both transcendent and immanent. 
To him the categories of transcendence and immanence are not 
contradictory and incompatible. Therefore, he resents advaitic 
(and thereby of the Pàficaratra as well) bifurcation of Reality into 
transcendent and immanent. Rāmānuja, unlike the Paficaratra 
school and Advaita, does not understand transcendence of God 
in the sense that He is alien to, or apart from, or unrelated to, the 
universe. God transcends the world of things and spirits, for He 
is not limited to them either individually or collectively. He is 
beyond them in the sense that while they intimately depend on Him 
and He acts on them, His self-consciousness does not depend on 
them. God's transcendence lies in the fact that the spatial and 


temporal world is a manifestation of the Divine will, but He Himself 
is beyond the spatial and temporal order He is the transcendent 


Ground of the whole world and invests it with the order which 
comes of its constant dependence on Him. Further God is trans- 
cendent in the sense that He is a perfect personality with a unique 
character of His own, which is untouched by the mutation of 
matter and limitations of finite spirits. 


Unlike the Pāficarātra, Rāmānuja does not fight shy of the: 
immanence of God. By being immanent God does not become 
imperfect or impure. To Rāmānuja immanence means something 
different from pantheistic identification. God is immanent in the: 
sense that He is the Inner soul of the universe and the universe 
constitutes His body. That means all sentient beings and non- 
sentient things are completely controlled and supported by God for 
His own ends, and are absolutely subordinate to Him. That is, 
God brings the world into being as an expression of Himself and. 
continually sustains it by the energy of His will. 


Thus the position of Rāmānuja is fundamentally opposed to. 
that of the Pāiicarātra. ln his pantheistic system both trans-- 
cendence and immanence are reconciled and are given their due- 
places. Rāmānuja never bothers to preserve the bare transcendence. 
of God by introducing the intermediaries like Sakti, Vyühas etc.. 
in the creation of the world, because according to him God in spite. 
of being immanent in the world, can remain unaffected by 
the changes etc. ofthe world, in the same way as the soul is not 
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‘touched by the pains, miseries and imperfections of the body, 
Therefore, as against the Pāiicarātra, Rāmānuja emphasises the 
‘intimate and inseparable organic relation with which God stands 
‘related to the universe. 


The fundamental difference between Rāmānuja and the 
Paficaratra starts with the dynamic and static concepts of Reality. 
Rāmānuja upholds the dynamic character of Being, in which he 
finds the possibility of inner sell-revelation and unfoldment. This 
basic conception naturally leads him to build up a synthesis of 
Being and attributes, and to unite the extremes of abstraction, 
«either of substance without attributes or of attributes without 
substance. The Paiíicarátra, however, favours the static concept, 
as a result of which it could only conceive the Supreme Being as a 
bare identity and not a unity. But the Pāficarātra thinkers could 
not remain for long satisfied with this unhappy position, for it 
«did not gratify fully the religious fervour. So they had to bring 
in the dynamic concept through some other way. In Advaita this 
necessitated the concept of maya, and in the Pāūcarātra the Sakti, 
Vyühas and creator Brahmā. It is this necessity which is respon- 
‘sible for the queer combination of Deism and Pantheism in the 
‘Paficaratra philosophy. 


x 


Examination of arguments regarding the Pdfcaratra impact on 
. Ramanuja 

Having reviewed the fundamental position of the Pāficarātra 
school and Rāmānuja, we may now proceed to examine the view 
"that Rāmānuja in formulating his concept of God, has borrowed 
Substantially from the Pāficarātra. So far as the ontological posi- 
‘tion of the two is concerned, as we have seen, they fundamentally 
differ. Now it remains to be seen whether they share any theolo- 
.gical beliefs. This we shall do by pointing out the extent to which 
the two agree and also by tracing out the source of such ideas and 
beliefs which Rāmānuja holds in common with the Pāūcarātra. 


In repudiating the idea of Brahman as a substance devoid of 
call attributes Rāmānuja maintains that It is the Highest Person 
"whose essential nature is knowledge characterised by bliss and who 
4s possessed of unlimited number of auspicious attributes. Very 
"frequently he dwells with great emotion on the attributes of. God, 
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such as knowledge, bliss, brilliance, beauty, comeliness compassion 
generosity, goodness, love etc. and along with these n also quotes 
six attributes from the Visnu Purana, viz., glory, strength, domi- 
nion, wisdom, energy and power, which are characteristically 
ascribed to Para Vasudeva (not the Supreme Being) in the Pāñca- 
rātra. He simply enumerates these attributes and does not dwell 
upon them. 


It is said that the concept of God as a person full of 
all imaginable auspicious attributes, devoid of all evils and as 
possessing six attributes, was borrowed by Rāmānuja from the 
Pāūcarātra and Srivaisnavism. Prof. Kumarappa, for example, 
holds that the idea of God as having excellent attributes, has been 
obtained by him from his religious sect. Only that part of his 
teaching, he opines, is based on the Upanisads which describes 
thought and bliss as constituting the essential nature of Brahman.!5 
Kumarappa writes, "But it may be asked where did Rāmānuja. 
obtain this doctrine ? He claims that Scripture (ie. in this case, 
the Upanisads) teaches it. But our own account of the Upanisads 
has already shown that no such clearly formulated doctrine is to be 
found in them.'!59 


It seems to be rather injudicious on the part of Kumarappa. 
to opine that Rāmānuja makes a false claim for the Upanisadic 
basis of his views. He himself accepts that ‘the conception of 
Brahman as an all-perfect Being characterised by grace is not 
altogether absent even in the Upanisads’!®° and while dealing with 
the philosophy of the Upanisads*® he elaborately explains this 
point, yet quite inconsistently he remarks that this GC of 
Rāmānuja has no basis in the Upanisads. He writes that the 
Upanisadic passages which he (Rāmānuja) cites as, teaching his 
view of the nature of Brahman are so few and uncertain in meaning 
that we may be sure that he did not derive his doctrine from 
them. This argument seems to be baseless mainly Piin 
Upanisadic passages teaching personal aspect of the Ultimate 
Reality are not few in number and as regards their ensenen 
many of the Upanisadic utterances bear such charac de e 
accounts of the Upanisads were quite clear and sompno what was 
the need to write commentaries to systematise them 
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Further Kumarappa writes, “Besides, his (Ramanuja’s) very 
eagerness to claim support for his view from Scripture seems to 
reveal the fact that he obtained his doctrine from other sources.”!63 
"This argument is guite inconsistent with the immediately preceding 
«sen.ences in which he states that Rāmānuja was aware of the fact 
‘that in the scripture no clearly formulated basis is found for his 
view. Kumarappa appears to be wrong in saying that there is no 
such basis in the Scripture. Secondly, if there was no such basis in 
*the Scripture and if Rāmānuja was aware ofit, why was he eager 
to claim support from the Scripture ? Asa matter offact, the 
attempt of Prof. Kumarappa to falsify the account of Rāmānuja 
himself and to impute to him what he does not own seems to be 
quite unwarranted. 


Another argument which Kumarappa puts forth in suppport 
of his thesis is that *after showing that his doctrine regarding the 
nature of Brahman is taught by Scripture, Rāmānuja proceeds to 
show that it is also taught by the Visņu Purāņa, and the passages 
"which he cites so fully reflect the view which he advocates through- 
„out the Sri Bhāsya, that Brahman is the highest person, characterised 
‘by the most blessed attributes, and free from all evil qualities, that 
it is not by any means improbable that it is to the Visnu Purana in 
particular and Vaisnavism in general, that Rāmānuja turned for 
his doctrine regarding the nature of the Deity.'** Here we reiterate 
that Rāmānuja's conception of God is not at all absent in the 
Upanisads and that it is wrong to trace its source to the Paficaratra 
school As regards the Visnu Purana Rāmānuja has clearly 
declared it as an authority as good as the Gita and the Mahabharata. 
He also regards it as corroborating the Upanisads.'** Not only 
Rāmānuja but Šankara also quotes the Visņu Purāņa as an 
authority, in his Bhasya on the Brahmasūtra. Kumarappa is 
mistaken in regarding the Visņu Puràna as a sectarian work of 
Vaisnavism. 


Ramanuja’s view of God as free from evil-not Paficaratric 


Similarly Kumarappa holds that Rāmānuja has derived the 
idea of God devoid of all evils from the Vaisnavism. He writes, 
*Another point is also noticeable, though it EGRE be said to be 
peculiarly Vaigņava, for as we have seen, it is not lacking entirely 


even in the Upanisads—the view, namely, that the Deity is a perfect 
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being, in whom there is no evil. But while in the Upanisads this 
doctrine is never clearly or consistently formulated, the Šrī Bhāsya 
passages we have cited show Rāmānuja consistently maintaining 
that Brahman has only auspicious qualities, and that He is entirely 
free from evil gualities.! 


Here Kumarappa does not do justice to the Upanisads. He 
himself writes that, *In this way Rāmānuja brings to full fruition 
the tendency of some of the Upanisads to ascribe numerous perfec- 
tions to the Supreme Being.!*” And elsewhere he writes, *When, 
however, we turn to the later Upanisads, it seems likely that 
Brahman was regarded as free from evil, understood also in its 
moral sense.'!% In great details he deals with how in the Upanisads 
Brahman is conceived as possessing many transcendent qualities 
and perfections including the moralones.? If this idea is already 
there clearly formulated in the Upanisads, there seems no reason 
why Kumarappa should try to trace to Vaisnavism the inspiration 
for Rāmānuja to make his idea central in his view of the Deity. 
Not only Upanisads but the Visnu Purāņa also makes it very 
clear that Brahman is free from all defects, and that nothing but 
auspicious qualities constitute His Nature. 


Six attributes of God mentioned by Rāmānuja not based on Pāficarātra 

In a similar manner Kumarappa smells sectarianism in 
Rāmānuja's reference to the six qualities of God, which are charac- 
teristic in the Pāūcarātra school. He writes, ‘He (Rāmānuja) at 
any rate found in the Visnu Purana a description of the blessed 
qualities of the Deity, wbich description he failed to find except in a 
very meagre form in the Upanisads."" ^ Then he reproduces 
passages ofthe Visnu Purāņa which Rāmānuja has cited in the 
Šrī Bhāsya and remarks, ‘There are two points worthy of note in 
connection with the qualities above enumerated, for they reveal 
ideas not to be found in the Upanisads, and hence are to be regarded 
as distinctly sectarian.  Rāmānuja accepts them, though there 
is no warrant for them in the Upanisads, and they form a 
fundamental part of his view regarding the Deity. One of them is 
the enumeration of six qualities-glory, strength, dominion, wisdom, 
energy and power as belonging to Brahman'.!? 

Here Kumarappa overlooks that for Rāmānuja the Visnu 
Purāņa is an authority and that it has not been regarded asa 
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sectarian work. These six qualities, it is true play an important 
part in the Paficaratra philosophy but they form no less important 
part of the nature of Deity in the Visnu Purana. These qualities 
in the Paficaratra are associated, not with the Supreme Being, but 
with Para Vasudeva, whereas in the Visnu Purana they are mentioned 
as the qualities of. the Supreme Being. In Rāmānuja also these 
qualities are associated with the Supreme Being. Any way there 
can be no doubt about it that he has borrowed this idea from the- 
Visņu Purāņa only, and itis significant that in the few citations 
given by him from the Visņu Purāņa these gualities are repeated as 
many as three times. If he accepts these qualities on the authority 
of the Visnu Purāņa, there seems to be no basis to trace them to the: 
Pāñcarātra. 


Loving nature of God accepted by Ramanuja not non-Vedic 


Another point that Rāmānuja seems to share with the: 
Pāūcarātra and Šrī Vaisņavism is that God is characterised by 
abiding love for His devotees. This idea, according to Kumarappa, 
has been borrowed by Rāmānuja from the religious sect to which: 
he belonged.? But Kumarappa forgets the fact that right from. 
Rgvedic period Visņu has come down to be a God of grace and 
that the burden of the teachings of the Svetagvatara and some other 
minor Upanisads and the Gita is that the Deity is eminently loving. 
In holding any particular idea, doctrine or belief there is no exclu- 
siveness of any particular school, and if one idea is held by two 
schools together it should not lead one to ahasty conclusion that 
one of them has borrowed it from the other, Further Kumarappa. 
has failed to discern a point of subtle difference. In Rāmānuja 
it is the Supreme Being who out of love manifests Himself by: 
assuming numerous forms so as to delight the hearts of the devotees. 
This is perfectly in accordance with the Gita and with the scriptural 
saying viz., ‘ajayamano bahudha vijayate’. But in the Paicaratra 
the Supreme Being being unmoved, transcendent and wholly other, 
He Himself cannot have any feeling of love towards individual souls 
and, therefore, cannot manifest Himself. It is only the phenomenal 


God, the God of religious aspiration, who is endowed with this- 
quality. 
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Dogma of five-fold manifestations of Deity not in Rāmānuja 


Another element that Rāmānuja is alleged to have borrowed 
is the cardinal Pāñcarātra dogma of five-fold menifestations of the 
Deity."? Though the only Supreme Being the Paficaratra thinkers 
conceived of was the one transcendent Brahman, they could no 
longer remain satisfied with It and soon recognised the Deity in 
five-fold forms, viz., Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin and Arca. 
Brahman Itself does not assume all these forms, since It is 
unable to do so on account of Its transcendent and changeless 
nature. Therefore, strictly speaking, all these are not manifestations 
of but only emanations from Brahman. These five forms are purely 
in relation to the world. They have meaning for the world only and 
exist so long as the world exists. 


In the works of Ramanuja we do not come across this dogma. 
From his treatment of the Pāiicarātra school under the Brahma- 
sütras II-2-39 to 42, which is the only reference to the Paficarátra 
school in all his works, it appears as if he was not aware of this 
five-fold dogma. There he refers to the Pauskara Samhita in which 
four-fold forms are taught, but he enumerates only three, viz., 
Suksma (which perhaps means Para), Vyūha and Vibhava. Not only 
he does not mention all the five forms, but he also does not expound 
the three forms that he enumerates. He simply mentions them as 
doctrines accepted and advocated by the Pāūcarātra school, and 
further upholds their non-contradiction to the scriptures, and the 
favourable attitude of the Sūtrakāra towards them. How far 
Rāmānuja is justified in doing so, we shall deal with elsewhere.!^* But 
the point that interests us here is that he has shown no inclination 
for incorporating them. It is therefore a misgiving of the scholars 
to write that he has incorporated in his theology this Pāūcarātra 
dogma. Prof. Kumarappa confesses that "The doctrine being 
sectarian Rāmānuja does not systematically expound it' and yet 
maintains that Rāmānuja ‘recognised all these forms.!”5 


Prof. Kumarappa identifies the ‘Para’ form of the Pancaratra 
with Ramanuja’s Deity which exists in the heavenly world with Su 
anda host of eternal beings." But he overlooks the ontological 
status of the ‘Para’ of Pāūicarātra and God of Rāmānuja. In the 
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Pafcaratra ‘Para’ is not Supreme Being but merely an emanation 
from Him, phenomenal in nature but in Ramanuja it is the Supreme 
Being Himself who resides in the heavenly world with Šrī, and He 
is not a manifestation of, or emanation from, any one else. Thus 
there is no point in saying that the two are identical. 


We agree with Prof. Kumarappa that Rāmānuja speaks with 
approval of the doctrine of Vyühas in establishing that the Vedānta 
Sütras do not mean to reject the Paficaratra school. Rāmānuja does 
so on the authority of the Mahabharata. But this does not mean that 
Rāmānuja himself has accepted and incorporated this doctrine. 
The doctrine of Vyüha, which is essentially a cosmological principle, 
finds no place in the cosmology of Rāmānuja. Except under the 
Vedānta Sūtras II.2.39-42 nowhere does this doctrine appear in 
his works. 

Rāmānuja deals with the doctrine of incarnation. But this 
doctrine is not peculiar to the Pāiicarātra. The idea of avatāra is 
by no means alien to the character of Visnu who from the Vedic 
times was recognised as a God of grace and as saviour of the world. 
The fundamental difference between the Paficaratra and Rāmānuja 
with regard to this doctrine is that in the Pāūicarātra the Supreme 
Being Himself does not incarnate. This task is assigned there to 
the Vyühas. But in Rāmānuja it is Brahman Itself who incarnates, 
without putting away Its God-like nature. Secondly, unlike the 
Paficaratra Ramanuja does not dwell on the forms, goddesses, 
activities etc. of various avatāras and the mythological fancies 
connected with them. 


According to Rāmānuja there are two motives for incarnation, 
The first motive which is propounded in the Gītā is to uphold right- 
eousness. The second one is to gratify Its devotees. This motive 
is peculiar to the Pāficarātra and the Alvars. On this basis Prof. 
Kumarappa holds that Ramanuja has borrowed this idea from 
them." But this inference may not be legitimate, because the 
Visņu Purana (VI.6.47ff) also teaches the same view and it is most 
likely that Ramanuja has derived it from there. 

. Ramanuja delares Brahman as Antaryāmin, i.e., Inner Ruler. 
He declares that Brahman resides within the world and controls it 
from within. This view claims a long descent of Which there is abun- 
dant evidence in the Upanisads. It goes back at least to a time as 
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remote as that of the Antaryāmin Brāhmaņa of the Brhadāraņyaka 
Upanisad. (III. 7.3 to 22) where we find its classical formulation, 
The same view appears also in the later Upauisads. (e.g., 
Iša l, Katha V. 9-13, Sve. J. 16. VI.2, VI. 34, Mundaka 11.4 
9). This is the view taught in the Gita (X. 19, 20) as well. On 
these as well as on the authority of the Chāndogya Upanisad 
(VILI.Il) Rāmānuja declares that Brahman abides as the Inner 
Ruler in the heart of the devotee for the purpose of meditation.1/ 


This idea of God as Antaryāmin is not the same as the Pafica- 
rātra idea of Antaryamin manifestation of God, as Prof. Kumar- 
appa has wrongly thought it to be.!”? In the Pāiicarātra the Inner 
Ruler is not the Supreme Being, but Aniruddha, Further, Aniruddha 
is Inner Ruler of the souls only and not of the material world. But in 
Rāmānuja the whole world constitutes the body of God and, there- 
fore, God is the Inner Ruler of the material world as well as of the 
individual souls. Thirdly, in Ramanuja God resides permanently in 
the world as its Inner Soul whereas in the Pāiicarātra Aniruddha 
takes a special descent for this purpose.'*?. Lastly, the concept 
of Antaryamin as a form of the Deity is different from the concept 
of Antaryāmin as the soul of the world. 


The Paficaratra school is very much given to the worship of 
arcās, which is the last of the five-fold manifestations of the Deity. 
Like other forms this arcā form is also for the purposes of worship. 
We may say that the Pàficarütra thinkers have accepted it as a 
concession to the religious consciousness. 


Rāmānuja does not mention at all this form of the Deity, and 
to argue that Rāmānuja must have favoured it because the 
Srivaisnava tradition mentions him to be a worshipper at the shrine 
of the great Sri Rangam temple'', is not sound mainly because the 
Srivaisnava tradition is not quite historical and whatever the 
sectarian followers say need not be true and acceptable. 


Form, abode, consort etc. of God in Rāmānuja 
different from those of Paiicaratra 

Rāmānuja lays emphasis on the concrete nature of God and 
begins his commentary on the Gita with a mythological description 
of the form and abode of the Deity in a Pauranic way which has 
no philosophical significance, and such descriptions are found in 
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the Vedārtha Samgraha as well. These accounts at places have 
striking similarity with the Paficaratra accounts. This has prompted 
Prof. Kumarappa to attribute sectarian motive to Rāmānuja. But 
on the basis of the citations given by Rāmānuja from the Rgveda etc. 
we can be sure that Rāmānuja has a purely Vedic basis for this belief. 
This can be substantiated from the differences prevailing between 
Ramanuja’s belief and the Pancaratra belief. The fundamental 
difference between the two is that this form and abode in Ramanuja 
pertains to the Ultimate Reality, whereas in the Paficaratra the 
Ultimate Reality being formless, it is only Para Vāsudeva, the 
Personal Deity, who is associated with this form and abode. 
Further, in the Paficaratra the form and abode of the Deity come 
into existence only in the process of pure creation, but in Rāmānuja 
these are not the outcome of any process of creation. In the 
Pāficarātra this abode of the Deity is said to be made of some 
special stuff called Suddha Sattva. Some scholars have wrongly 
thought that Rāmānuja has accepted the Paiicaratra view that the 
abode of God is made of ‘Suddha Sattva’. Under this impression 
Prof. Sirkar writes,'?* "We confess we cannot understand what kind 
of substance Ramanuja’s Suddha Sattva is’. But we should make 
it quite clear that Rāmānuja nowhere mentions this element. He 
has not said anything about the stuff out of which the abode of 
God is made. He only says this much that it is not physical. 
Similarly Rāmānuja mentions Sri as the consort of God and quotes 
Vedic authority in support of it. The concept of Sri plays an 
important part in the Pāūicarātra philosophy as well, but there she 
is essentially a creative principle and a mediator between the Deity 
and devotee. This aspect of Sri is not present in Rāmānuja. 

On the basis of the above examination the conclusion we 
arrive at is that Rāmānuja and the Paficaratra school differ 
fundamentally. Those ideas that seem common in them have an 
apparent similarity only, and they differ widely in details. The 
similarity in respect of such ideas and inspirations need not by any 
means necessarily imply borrowing on either side. Secondly, this 
circumstance can also be explained by the fact that both have a 
common source of information. The philosophy of Ramanuja is 
mainly Upanisadic, being supported by the Gita and the Visnu 
Purina. There is no doubt about it that Pāiicarātra has borrowed 
a lot from the Upanisads. The conclusion that Ramanuja has not 


borrowed these ideas from the Paficaratra is evi i 
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whenever Rāmānuja expresses such ideas he seeks support from the 
Upanisads etc. and not from the Pāñcarātra works. Both Rāmānuja 
and the Paficaratra school have repeated and reasserted some 
common theological principles which have been furnished to them 
by the Upanisads, and hence one is likely to find some similarity 
between them. 


Rāmānuja and Āļvārs-a study in contrast 


Some scholars are of the opinion that Rāmānuja was a follo- 
wer of the Aļvārs and gave an intellectual championship to their 
intense religious experiece. Through the Srivaisnava ācāryas he is 
regarded to have inherited the Alvàr religion of passionate devotion. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan writes, *His study of the Āļvārs and his training 
by the ācāryas helped him to develop elements which otherwise 
would have remained latent in the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
sūtras”. 


In the previous section we have observed that these scholars 
had alleged the impact of the Pāiicarātra on Rāmānuja but there 
was no ground for this allegation. Let us see how far the alleged 
impact of the Āļvārs on Rāmānuja is justified. It will not be 
superfluous to repeat here what we have said in the introduction 
that there are some scholars who opine that the Āļvārs werc rather 
the disciples of Rāmānuja. If this were true the very basis of the 
above allegation crumbles down. 

It is really a very difficult task to undertake a comparative 
study of the Āļvārs and Rāmānuja mainly because the Āļvārs are 
purely religious whereas Ramanuja is essentially philosophical. The 
Alvàrs move in the wonderlands of myths and legends and leave 
their imagination free to roam at large in the realm of faith. No 
distinction is drawn between mythological fancy and religious truth, 
fiction and fact. Rāmānuja although gives undue recognition to 
such mythological fancies, he does not remain entangled in them 
and steers away to the realm of logic and reflection. Under the 
impact of scriptures, he sometimes mixes up mythology with 
philosophy and religion, but this does not affect his philosophy. 
Intrusions of mythical elements in his philosophy certainly does not 
have any cational basis, but they have their basis in the scriptures. 


Like the Āļvārs, Rāmānuja also dwells on the beauty of the form 
of God, but he does so with no touch of eroticism. For him God 
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is not an eros-producing mate but the soul of the world. He does 
not describe the form of God in an amorous language. But the 
Alvars feel and describe the Lord as a lover, who has stolen 
their heart. They not only express their rapturous passions 
and ardent amorous longings, but also describe the raciprocation 
of love on the part of the Lord who is described as being infatuated 
with the beauty and charm of the beloved, the Āļvārs. Such an 
experience of a constant company of the Lord in a delirious state 
and such rapturous reciprocation of ravishing love and enticement 
on the part of God, are altogether absent in Rāmānuja. 


The Alvàrs are very much given to the worship of God in the 
form of arcás. They are so much engrossed in this form that they 
completely forget His transcendent aspect. The idea of a personal 
God satisfies the deepest yearning of all religious people all over the 
world. No religion can therefore escape from symbolism and icons 
employed to focus its faith. The emotional nature and finitude of 
man requires some definite object of worship and adoration, help 
and protection. The idol of God brings to man, what Brahman 
can never give him, a present and accessible God. Brahman being 
beyond thought and speech can never be that what an idolis for 
many. God alone can hold the human heart to whom man turns 


in prayer at any moment and receives help from Him. 


But the image is not God. It is only a repesentation of 
God and not a presentation of Him. It js merely a means to 
enable the worshipper to visualise God and to give him something 
concrete on which to fix his attention, and to convince him of the 
reality of the transcendental. Therefore, the image should not be 
regarded as God Himself, something final. The religious thought 
should seek to pass beyond the limits of mere symbolism in its 
endeavour to relate the symbol to the transcendental. To be 
content with symbolism without raising any question about the 
truth of that which it symbolises, is to be satisfied with mere 
subjectivity. This gives rise to slender idolatry and the belief that 
some idols are the actual incarnations of God and not mere symbols, 
and that there are many gods residing in sepatate places each one 
to be worshipped with particular articles of worship etc. This sort 
of idolatry we find in the Pāficarātra and the Āļvārs, but it is absent 
in Ramànuja. A 
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All the doctrines of the religion of the Āļvārs are, thus, 


conspicuously absent in Rāmānuja, except one, viz., the concept of 
grace and devotion. But as we have seen in connection with the 
comparative study of Rāmānuja and Pāiicarātra school, this idea is 
found in a fully developed form in the Vedantic scriptures. 


From the above it seems to be evident that there seems to be 


no ground for the contention that Rāmānuja was influenced by the 
Alvàrs. 
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than itself, for consciousness is self-illumined. It therefore 
proves itself as well as all other kinds of beings, and hence 
is supremely real. 

(ii) Secondly, since difference is ultimately unreal, all things 
other than pure undifferentiated consciousness are ultim- 
ately unreal. Ibid, I. 1.1, 

Ibid, I. 1.1. See Das Gupta Loc. cit., pp. 168ff. for details. 
Idid, I. 1.1. I. 1.12, See Kumarappa, Loc. cit. pp. 177-78. 
Ibid, I. 1.2. 

Sarvatma-Sve. Up., III. 21. 

Parama Brahma-Taitt. Up., II. 12. 

Parama Jyotih-Chānd. Up. VIII. 3.4. 

Parama Tattvam—Ibid, VI. 2.1. 

ParamātmāBrh. Up. III. 1.1. 
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Sat-Chānd Up. VI. 2.1. 

Sve. Up., VI. 8 

Gītā, XV. 7; cf. Maitr. Up., V. 2. 

Gita, X. 7., Prasna Up., V. 4. 

Katha Up., V. 12. 

Brh. Up., III.7.3-22. 

Katha. Up., II.23. 

Rāmānuja's Vedartha Samgraha, 6. 

IX. 18. 

See Rāmānuja's introduction to the Gita Bhāsya: also 
Sri Bhasya, J.1.1.; For the Six gunas, see our account of 
the Paficaratra infra. Rāmānuja borrowed them from the 
Visnu Purana. He quotes the latter extensively to that effect. 
(1.2.10-14; 1.22. 53; VI.5.72, 82-87) In these quotations these 
qualities are repeated as many as three times. 

IX. 2. 

VII. 18. 

Kumarappa, Loc. cit. pp. 21-25. 

Sti Bhāsya, L1.1. See the details about the attributes of God 
in K. D. Bharadwaja — The Philosophy of Rāmānuja, 
pp. 118ff. 

Ibid, I.1.21. 


1.1.21 which refers to Chānd. Up. VII-1.8. 
Vedārtha Samgraha, 133, 135. 
Šrī Bhasya, I.1.21. 


Vedaitha Samgraha, 127; cf. 81, 128ff; Introduction to the 
Gita Bhasya. In all these Rāmānuja profusely quotes from 
the scriptures for his support. 

Vedārtha Samgraha, 134; cf. 81,127; and the Introduction to 
the Gita Bhāsya. This description is inspired by the 
Chandogya Upanisad, I.6. and is claborated on the basis of 
the Visnu Purana, VI. 76.80ff. and 1.22 (Astrābhūsanādhyāya). 
There is no non-Vedic element in it. cf. Sve. HI 7. Taitt 
1.6.1; Tait. Ary. VI. L6, Brh. II. 3. V 
6.1.4, 14.14.7. Chand, VIII. I, 2, ao ja mas a 
Sri Bhāsya, I.1.1. DM 
6,80 etc. 
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Vedārtha Samgraha, 127, 128, 131. Introduction to the Gita 
Bhiisya. 

Rāmānuja quotes Rgveda, X.129.7, Tait. S.II.2.12., Mahānā. 
Up.1.5, Subala. Up,6, Sve U.p.,III.8; Tait. Up,II.I; Mahabha; 
XII. 5.27; Visnu Purana, IV.1 84. 

M. N Sirkar—Comparative Studies in Vedantism, p. 33. 
Vedārtha Samgraha, 127,128,131 etc. Introduction to the Gītā 
Bhāsya. Ramanuja quotes for his support Rgveda, X.90.16; 
VII.110.13, Subāla. Up.6, etc. 

Vedārtha Samgraha, 127, etc. Introduction to the Gītā 
Bhāsya. Here Rāmānuja guotes Tait. S , IV.4.12.5; Tait. Āry, 
IIL.13.1, Ramayana, VI.1.15; Visnu Purāņa, 1.9.145. 


Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. 689-90. 

31.19; also Tait. Ary, III. 13.3. 

Kumarappa, Loc. cit., p. 58. 

Introduction to the Gītā Bhāsya. 

Šrī Bhāsya, 1.3.1. 

Gita Bhasya, JII.6. 

Šrī Bhāsya, II.1.9. cf.I.1.21 where Rāmānuja refers to the 
Mahābhārata for his support. 

Vedārtha Samgraha, 133; quotes Visnu Purāņa, 1.9.143-5 and 
Rāmāyaņa, VII. 2. 13. 

This is based on the Gītā, IV 7-8. 

This is based on the Visnu Purana — "Subhāšraya Prakarana’ 
III. 6.47 ff. 

Jayākhya, IV. 20, 

Ibid, IV. 63; Ahirbudhnya. II. 50. 

Ahirbudhnya, II, 47, Lakgmī Tantra,.II.8, Parama Prakasa, 
1.3.43. 

Ahirbudhnya, I.6. 

Ibid, II.47., 11.49. 

Ibid, II 53; Jayākhya, IV.61, V.29. 

Laksmī Tantra, 11.8. 11.10, Ahirbudhnya, II.23. 

Laksmī Tantra IV. 61 Ahirbudhnya. 11.53; Jayakhya, V.30. 
Ahirbudhnya, 11.62, Laksmi Tantra, 1.1, Jayākhya, IV 60, 


IV. 65. 
Mahābhārata, 339.3; 340.28; 348.13, 352.18 of the Nārāyaņīya 


Parvan. Cd 4 
Ref. The Philosophy of Paiicaratra 
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See ibid for details. 

Vi$vaksena, p.122. 

See Schrader, Loc. cit; p. 25 for details. 

LI. ff., Visņu Tilaka, I.10, Ahirbudhnya; XLIII. 7. 

Padma Tantra, 1.316 ff. 

Parama Prakāša, 1.2.3., cf. Padma Tantra, I.2. 

Visnu Tilaka, II. 29ff. See the forms, colours, ornaments and 
weapons of Para in Schrader, Loc. cit, p. 52, 

See supra footnote 44 and infra-chapter on Cosmology. 

II. 27-35. 

II. 15. 

Laksmi Tantra, If. 55. 

Padma Tantra, 1.2.81 ff. 

The Ahirbudhnya Samhità mentions  thirty-nine principal 
avatāras (V. 50 ff, of Sāttvata Samhitā, V.57ff).) See forms, 
Saktis, colours and kinds of avatāras in Sāttvata Samhita, 
chapters III, VI and V, and Schrader, Loc. cit; pp. 42-48. 
Visvaksena Samhita, p. 122. 

This form is exhaustively treated in Vi$vaksena Samhitā. The 
major portion of the Samhitā literature concerns with the 
treatment of this topic. 


C.I. 6.5. 

Tirumalai, 16. 

See Das Gupta, Loc. cit, p. 78. 

C.D. Sharma, "A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 280. 

Truth and Reality, p. 428. 


142. Ibid, p. 432 ff. 
ED Appearance and Reality, Bs, dna Collection. 
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Ibid, p. 500 

See Radhakrishnan, ‘Indian Philosophy’, Vol II. pp. 445-46. 
Sariraka Bhasya, II. 1.14. 

Radhakrishnan, Loc. cit, pp. 659-683. 

System of Vedanta, p. 302 

C.D. Sharma, Indian Philsophy, p. 524. 

Radhakrishnan, Loc. cit, p. 721. 

Ibid, p. 720 Y 

Two sources of Morality and Religion, p. 216. 

Quoted by T.M. Forsyth-God and the World, p. 146. 
Indian Philosophy, Vol.II, p. 720. 

Rāmānuja's Vedartha Samgraha-Introduction, p. 36. 

The Hindu Conception of the Deity, p. 193 N., p.149, cf. pp. 
185-8; 250, 311ff. 

S.B.E. Series, vol. XXXIV. Introduction, p. XXIII. Colle- 
cted works, Vol IV. p. 80 

Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 184-85. 

Loc. cit, p. 193 N. 

Ibid, p. 185. 

Ibid, p. 193 N. 

Ibid, p. 22-25. 

Ibid, p. 185 

Ibid, p. 186 

Ibid, p. 186 

Vedārtha Samgraha, section 110, 111, 141, 145 ete. 

Loc. cit, p. 118 

Ibid, p. 190 

Ibid, p. 23. 

Ibid, p. 22-25 

Ibid, p. 186. 

Jbid, p. 187-88 

Ibid, p. 328. 

Ibid, p. 188, 322 ff; also Thibaut, loc. cit, introduction, p. 
XXIII. 

See my paper ‘Does Bādarāyaņa favour Pancaratra ? 

Loc. cit, p. 311 
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Ibid, p. 313 

Ibid, p. 313. 

Šrī Bhasya. I. 3.13 

Loc. cit. p. 315 

Schrader, loc cit., p. 49. 

This is contended by Prof. Kumarappa, p. 316. 
Studies in Vedāntism, p. 45, 
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CHAPTER II 
NATURE OF THE WORLD 


One of the perennial problems of cosmology is, ‘How the 
world has come to exist ?! The earliest philosophical view with 
regard to the Ultimate Reality appears to have arisen out of an 
attempt to answer the question, ‘whence this universe ? This 
problem attracted the attention of Rāmānuja and the Pāūcarātra 
thinkers. In the Āļvārs, however, we do not find any specific 
cosmogonical speculation. Cosmology did not interest them, 
perhaps, because of their all-absorbing concentration on the Deity. 


Both Rāmānuja and the Pàficaratia thinkers maintain a realistic 
attitude towards the universe, but their realism differs fundament- 
ally. In the account of the creative order both betray the impact 
of Samkhya thought. However, both deny the dualism of Samkhya 
and institute in its place monism by accepting the subordination of 
the creative potency and characterising it as inherent in Brahman. 
But this monism of the Pāicarātra, unlike the thoroughgoing monism 
of Rāmānuja, is a half-hearted assertion, because it, like the Purusa 
of the Samkhya, regards Brahman as pure, transcendent, and leaves 
the cosmic evolution severely alone to the Sakti, which answers to 
the Prakrti of the Samkhya. Rāmānuja on, the contary, gives place to 
the creative aspect in the very being of Brahman. ln the Pancaratra 
the cosmic evolution, issuing out of Sakti, lacks the character 
of a līlā. Anything unconscious has existence, a law of growth, 
but no character, Rümünuja, onthe other hand, characterises the 
evolution as a līlā of Brahman, and this characterisation brings into 
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the creative evolution a meaning and a purpose which it acguires in 
close touch with Brahman. 


Ramanuja’s view contrasted with that of Advaita. 


The system of Rāmānuja has come into existence with a 
conscious motive to oppose the māyāvāda of the Advaita. Both 
these systems of Vedāntic thought draw their source from the 
Prasthāna-trayī. Both of them have always put implicit faith on 
the supremacy and infallibility of the revelations of the above 
scriptures. Neither of the two has advanced any theory of his own, 
but both have mainly followed the traditional account. Both were 
driven to the same problems, their texts were the same, their 
methods were based on the same assumptions, and yet their results 
showed striking differences. They have divergent explanations of 
the Sruti texts, to conform their ideas of creation to their epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical settings. Both agree that the cosmic 
evolution should be traced to some sort of creative effort, and that 
this creative effort must have a place in our conception of the 
Absolute. Both regard the becoming as the expression of the 
Supreme Being, and the creative order as issuing out of It. But the 
basic distinction of static and dynamic conception of Being imme- 
diately introduces a difference in the cosmic conception. The 
advaitin regards the creative effort of Brahman as an apparent 
expression of the Absolute under the conditions of maya. Rāmānuja, 
on the other hand, accepts it as a self-transformation of Brahman. 
For the advaitin the world is a vivarta (illusory transformation). 
The difference between these two positions is very well explained 
by Sadānanda. He observes that when a thing actually appears as 
another, it is called vikāra, when it falsely appears as another it is 
called vivarta.” 


The static concept of Being leads the advaitin to deny ultimate 
reality to the cosmic process, for the dynamic concept of life and 
experience has been over-shadowed by the extreme transcenden- 
talism of the static Absolute. The static and eternally complete 
Absolute admits of no change or transformation. Therefore, 
according to him, the universe is empirical (vyavahārika) or pheno- 
menal (prātibhāsika) or intrinsically not real (mithyā) from the 
point of view of the Absolute, which is the only reality, andwhich is 
identity par excellence. 
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Doctrine of máya as inevitable correlate of monism of Advaita 


The theory of reality advocated by the Advaita school presents 
a crucial problem. If Brahman alone be real, how the plurality of 
the universe which we experience isto be accounted for? How 
can the world of manifold multiplicity arise from one unitary self- 
same Being? This is the vexed prolem of ‘one and many. The 
solution ofthis problem offered by the advaitin is that Brahman 
alone is real and the varying world is an illusory manifestation of 
Brahman caused by māyā or avidyā which is positive and begin- 
ningless but an indescribable phenomenon. 


But this principle of māyā is more a dialectical mystification 
than a genuine solution. It is a ‘third position” or *middle position" 
between being and non-being, sat and asat, which aims.at doing 
away with the contradiction with which conjunction of sat and 
asat is supposed to be riddled. But instead it looks like an evasive 
device which itself harbours the very contradiction it aims at 
resolving. Further the existence and reality of the world is a 
perceived fact and in denying it complete reality the Advaita seems 
to be giving a go-by to the verdict of the normal experience. 


Rāmānuja”s refutation of doctrine of maya. 

This doctrine of maya has evoked great protest from all other 
schools of Vedanta founded by Rāmānuja, Madva, Nimbārka, 
Vallabha etc. and from other thinkers like Jīānadeva and Auro- 
bindo. All these thinkers almost followed the same line of criticism 
which was adopted by Ramanuja. 

Rāmānuja outrightly rejects the advaitic two-fold account of 
Reality as transcendental and empirical, and the consequent pheno- 
menality of the world of experience. For him the unity of Brahman 
is in no way incompatible wiih the reality of the world. Since the 
Advaita school tries to explain the phenomenality of the world by 
means of the theory of maya or avidyā, Rāmānuja advances à 
vigorous polemic against this theory and tries to refute it by raising 
certain ontological, epistemological and logical objections, which 


may be summarised as follows.? 


Asrayanupapatti 
One cannot determine the locus of avidyā which is nothing 
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but a mere baseless fabrication of imagination. Its substrate can 
be either the individual soul (the position of Vācaspati) or Brahman, 
(the position of Sarvajfiatmamuni) but neither of the two can be so 
conceived. It cannot be the individual soul, ‘for the individual 
soul itself exists in so far only as itis fictitiously imagined through 
avidya,’ nor can it be Brahman, ‘for Brahman is nothing but self- 
luminous intelligence, and hence contradictory in nature to avidya, 
which is avowedly sublated by knowledge.’ 


Nor can avidya be admitted as a second principle, having 
itself as its substrate, because this would be contradictory to the 
advaita hypothesis of ‘non-duality’.4 


Tirodhānānupapatti 


The advaitin maintains that avidyā conceals the essential 
nature of Brahman and thereafter projects cosmic appearance. But 
Rāmānuja points out that there can be no obscuration of the 
essential nature of Brahman by avidyā because Brahman is by nature 
consciousness. If it is said that such a Brahman can be hidden by 
avidya, this would mean destruction of Brahman’s essential nature, 


Svarūpānupapatti 


Rāmānuja further points out that even if we admit the 
existence of avidyā, as an existence it escapes all determination. 
Because the problem, then, would be, ‘is it something real or some- 
thing unreal ? The former alternative is excluded as not being 
admitted by the advaitin himself. The latter one is not acceptable 
to Rāmānuja because, ‘if the imperfection inhering in consciousness 
is itself of the nature of consciousness, and at the same time unreal, 
we should have to distinguish two kinds of consciousness—which 
Is contrary to the fundamental doctrine of. the oneness of cons- 
clousness. And if, on the other hand, we should say that the 
Consciousness in which the imperfection inheres is of the same 


nature as the latter, i.e., unreal, we are landed in the view of 
universal unreality,’ 


Further the theory leads to an infinite Tegress, 
` mg to the advaitin avidyā is the cause of the un 
this avidya in itself is also unreal. 


because accord- 


real world and 
Ifso, another avaidya would 
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have to be postulated in order to account for this avidyā and so on 
ad infinitum. ‘To avoid this difficulty it might now be said that 
real consciousness itself, which constitutes Brahman’s nature, is that 
avidyā. But if Brahman itself constitutes the avidyā, then Brahman 
is the basis of the appearance of a world, and itis gratuitous te 
assume an additional avidyā to account for the world. Moreover, 
as Brahman is eternal, it would follow from this hypothesis that no 
release could ever take place. Unless, therefore, you admit a real 
avidyà apart from Brahman, you are unable to account for the great 
world error.'* 


Anirvacaniyanupapatti 


Rāmānuja further argues that the concept of avidyā is itself 
unintelligible and hence incapable of being used as a principle of 
explanation. The advaitin himself describes it as inexplicable 
(anirvacaniya), but he holds that though inexplicable, it must be 
admitted as a fact, a positive entity *which affects the obscuration 
of the real, which is the material cause of the erroneous super- 
imposition on the real, of manifold eternal things. This avidya is 
said to have been attested in experience and is apprehended through 
perception as well as inference. 


To this Rāmānuja replies that neither perception alone, nor 
perception aided by reasoning reveals to us this avidyā. Even in 
erroneous perception when a man mistakes a shell for silver, there 
isan apprehension ofthe qualities which a shell has in common 
with silver. The apprehension is regarded as erroneous, not because 
itis a case of non-apprehension or nescience, but because though 
it apprehends some qualities of the shell, it does not apprehend all; 
and the mistake is terminated, not by substituting knowledge in the 
place of nescience but by perfecting the former knowledge. Avidyā, 
therefore, is not only inexplicable in theory, but is also not vouched 
for as a fact of experience. 


Pramāņānupapatti 

Rāmānuja contends that the theory of avidyā is not supported 
by scriptures, smrtis or purāņas. It is true that Prakrti is in some 
texts declared to be maya, and maya may mean mithya. But maya 
does not in all places refer to what is mithyā. We see it applied 
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for example, to such things as the weapons of asuras which are not 
mithyā but real. Maya in such passages denotes that power which 
produces various wonderful effects, and itis in this sense that 
Prakrti is called maya. This is clear from Švetāšvatara Upanisad 


(IV. 9). 


Again, when in certain texts it is said that, "Then there was 
neither non-Being, nor Being.’ (Rg. Samhitā. X. 129.1) the terms 
‘being’ and *non-being' denote intelligent and non-intelligent beings 
in their distributive state, and there is no reference whatever to 
something ‘not definable either as being or non-being.’ 


Nivartakānupapatti 


There is no remover of Avidyā. The advaitin believes that 
knowledge of the unqualified attributeless Brahman removes avidyā. 
Butsuch knowledge is impossible. Discrimination and determi- 
nation are absolutely essential to knowledge. Pure identity isa 
mere abstraction. Identity is always qualified by difference and 
distinction. Hence there can be no knowledge of an undifferentiated 
attributeless thing. And in the absence of such a knowledge nothing 
can remove avidyā. 


Nivrtyanupapatti 


In the preceding point it was argued that there is no remover 
ofavidya. Here it is said that there is no removal of avidyà. 
Avidyais said to be positive (bhāvarūpa) by the advaitin. How, 
then, can a positive thing be removed? A thing which positively 
exists cannot be removed from existence by knowledge. The 
bondage of the soul is due to karma which is a concrete reality, and 
cannot be removed by abstract knowledge. 


These arguments of Rāmānuja have been further elaborated 
in great detail by Vedanta Dešika in his ‘Satadusani’. These criti- 
cisms are more or less beside the point if we keep Sankara’s 
exposition in view butif we take into consideration the Advaita 
System in general, these arguments hold good. These days appre- 
ciable attempts have been made to reinterprete maya doctrine in a 
scientific manner as a doctrine teaching relativity, and such an 
interpretation seems satisfying, but the māyā doctrine in its tradi- 
tional garb does not seem to be so. 
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Rāmānuja's repudiation of phenomenality of world 


Rāmānuja further repudiates the advaitic contention that the 
world is phenomenal. He argues that to hold that the objects are 
not real simply because they do not persist, is rather strange. The 
material world is changeable and perishable and may be called *non- 
being’ in so far as it is observed at a certain moment in a certain 
form and at some other moment in a different form. But there is 
no contradiction between the two different conditions of a thing 
which are perceived at different times, and hence there is no reason 
to call it mithyā. 


Rāmānuja makes a distinction between ‘sublation’ and ‘non- 
persistence' and contends that it is the failure on the part of the 
advaitin to make this distinction that is responsible for his view 
that the world of plurality is not-real. By sublation we mean one 
experience being contradicted by another and is thus proved to be 
false. An object may be non-persistent, i.e., may exist for only a 
brief period of time, nevertheless it is real. That an object exists 
only for a short time does not condemn it as not-real. 


He further remarks that it would be ridiculous for the 
scriptures to teach that Brahman became many if they believed at 
the same time that the many did not exist. Accordingly even those 
scriptural texts which appear to deny the existence of plurality do 
not really mean to do so. "What all these texts deny is only plurality 
in so far as contradicting that unity of the world which has its being 
entirely as an effect of Brahman, and has Brahman for its inward 
ruling principle and its true self". 


Thus, Rāmānuja concludes that the advaitin's device of 
relating pure non-differenced Brahman to a world of plurality 
by declaring the world to be unreal product of beginningless avidyà 
is void of reason and scriptural authority. 


World as real manifestation of God 


Rāmānuja holds that the world with all its change and 
multiplicity is real. In the world there is a real development presided 
over by Brahman. The cosmic evolution is an effect of self-trans- 
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formation of Brahman. The creative impulse is inherent in Its nature 
which is a result of inherent necessity. Brahman creates and sustains 
this whole world from Its own Being without losing Its purity and 
perfection. Rāmānuja does not accept the transcendence of consci- 
ousness and immanence of will in the creative effort of Brahman. 
The Reality cannot be so bifurcated. It is one and the same 
Brahman who is immanent in the world as its inner Contoller and 
who is transcendent to it as its Ground and Support. Rāmānuja 
is quite clear in saying that Brahman Itself is not the world, but It 
is the soul of the world. The Ultimate Reality is a triad consisting 
of Brahman, the material world and the individual souls, where the 
distinction of each is maintained and at the same time Brahman is 
regarded as containing matter and souls within Itself. In this view 
the reality of the world is recognised, the supremacy of Brahman 
is taught, and yet both are brought together into a unity. 


Upanisadic basis for Ramanuja's view 


The general frame-work of the above view has been derived 
by Rāmānuja from the Upanisads and the Gita. The Upanisads. 
abundantly testify realistic attitude towards the world. They do not 
recognise a second principle side by side with Brahman to provide: 
It with the materials necessary for creation. Accordingly they 
picture world process as an emanation rather than a creation. ‘As 
a spider comes out with its thread, as small sparks come forth from 
fire, even so from this Soul come forth all vital energies, all worlds, 
all gods, all beings’. (Brh. II.1.20) ‘l, indeed, am this world for I 


emitted it all from myself.” (Brh. T. 4.5). World is said to be the 
result of what originally was undifferentiated becoming differentiated 


by nama and rüpa (Brh. 1.4.7., Chand. VI. 2). Creation therefore 
is the sending forth by Brahman of the world out of Itself. The 
world with all its diversity depends on It for its matter as well as. 
form. 


Though the world emanates out of Brahman, it does not fall. 
apart from It. Brahman is said to be immanent in it through and 
through. The Upanisads repeatedly declare that after creating the: 
world Brahman entered into it ‘even to the finger-nail tips’ (Brh. 
1.4.7) There are innumberable passages in the Upanisads where: 
the thoroughness of this immanence is emphatically declared.® 
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It is true that there are many passages in the Upanisads which 
seem to identify Brahman with the world, but they are not to be 
understood literally in a pantheistic way. One must always seek to 
understand them in the light of their context. For example, when 
the Mundaka exclaims, ‘The purusa Himself is everything here' 
(11.1.10), it means only to say in a forceful way that everything is 
completely dependent on Brahman, not that Brahman is Itself 
everything, for the passage occurs at the end of nine stanzas which 
portray dramatically how everything in the world comes from 
Brahman as its supreme source. The general trend of the Sveta- 
$vatara and the Katha is to distinguish clearly between the Brahman 
and the World.” In the Švetāšvatara so completely the world is 
regarded as dependent on Brahman that it speaks of Brahman 


poetically as Itself the various objects of the world (IV. 2, 3; but 
this does not mean that Brahman is identical with them, for in the 


next stanza it declares that Brahman is ‘immanent? in these all. 


Thus it appears that by means of such exaggerated statements 
the Upanisads merely teach in a striking manner the great truth 
they had discovered that Brahman is in all things as that which 
makes them what they are. 


Lest these utterances declaring Brahman as completely 
pervading the world be mistaken as pantheistic, the Upanisads 
clearly maintain that the Ultimate Reality is a triad (Sve. 1.7, 12). 
Symbolically the wheel which holds together the diverse parts 
within its unity, or a river composed of several tributaries, best 
represents the nature of Brahman in relation to the world. (Sve. 
1.4, 5; VI.1.) 


This idea that Brahman in relation to the diversity of the 
world must be conceived as a unity-in-diversity, or the One which 
holds together the many is not by any means peculiar to the 
Svetagvatara. On the other hand, the conception which we have 
indicated as predominant in the Upanisads, that Brahman is the 
all-pervading soul of the world, is only another way of stating the 
truth that multiplicity of this world is held together in, and 
energised by, Brahman. Even the thought _that Brahman as 
pervading principle remains hidden in all things, and that It is 
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ultimately to be conceived as a triad, is not unknown in early 
Upanisadic philosophy. Thus in the Brhadaranyaka (11.6) it is 
declared that the world is a triad of name, form and work, and it is 
said, ‘Although it is that triad, this ātman is one. Although it is 
one, it is that triad. That is the Immortal, veiled by the real (satya). 
Life (prāņa) verily is the Immortal. Name and form are the real. 
By them this life is veiled.’ The ‘real’ by which the "Immortal is 
veiled is obviously the world of multiplicity (or 'name and form” as 


the passage explains). 


Thus the instinctive realism of the early upanisadic thinkers 
and possibly the Samkhya tendencies of later philosophers prevented 
them in the main fiom reducing the diversity of the world to the 
characterless unity of distinctionless Brahman. But it would be 
too much to claim that always this was done. The thought that 
Brahman is the Supreme Real could easily lead to the thought that 
Itis the only Real. Nevertheless we may conclude that the predo- 
minant thought of the Upanisads regarding the relation of Brahman 
to world is that the latter in all its diversity is real and exists in 
Brahman. Brahman is its soul, it is Brahman's body. 


The Gītā also like most of the Upanisads teaches that the 
world forms a part of the Supreme, being created, supported and 
dissolved by Him.? While accepting this general position of the 
Upanisads the Gita goes a step further in describing the process of 
creation and dissolution, and enumerating the various elements 
involved in it. 


. In these two sources Rāmānuja could get not only the basis 
of his system, but also sufficient material to fill in the required 


details. From the Gītā he derived the doctrine of repeated 
creation,” which is taught also in the Švetāšvatara Upanigad,!! and 
the view that the creation proceeds in the main according to the 
stages enumerated in the Sāmkhya philosophy. From the Gītā he also 
derived the idea that in creating the world Brahman is not prompted 
by a desire to overcome any lack or imperfection in Its nature. 


Brahman as cause and world as effect 


The entire universe, according to Kāmānuja, has sprung into 
being from Brahman, is sustained by It and will ultimately return 
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to It. It stands combining in Itself all the three kinds of causes, 
material, operative and accessory. Rudiments of creation which 
are real and which differentiate Its character, reside in It in the 
shape of Its power. Brahman is not static but essentially dynamic, 
and here alone lies the roots of creation. It is the immanent 
ground of all existence, the source of all life and the home of all 
eternal values. It is the first and the final cause, the root and the 


fruit, the whole and sole explanation of the world. It is above all, 
in all and through all. All things are out of It, in It, and unto It. 


The fact that Brahman creates the world establishes that 
Brahman stands in causal relation to the world. Unlike Sāmkhya, 
Rāmānuja maintains that Brahman is both the operative as well as 
the material cause. This is the basic view of the Upanisads also 
which often describe the emanation of the world from Brahman on 
the analogy ofthe sparks which proceed from fire, or the threads 
which are emitted by the spider. Ramanuja writes that this view 
is in harmony with the promissory declaration and the illustrative 
instances. The promissory declaration is the one referring to the 
knowledge of all things through the knowledge of one (Chand. VI. 
1.3. And the illustrative instances are those which set forth the 
knowledge ofthe effect as resulting from the knowledge ofthe 
cause. (Chand. VI.1.4)!* There are some passages which declare ' 
Prakrti to be eternal and the material cause of the world, but 
Prakrti, writes Rāmānuja, in such passages denotes Brahman in Its 
causal phase when names and forms are not yet distinguished, for 
a principle independent of Brahman does not exist.? In addition, 
scriptures directly state that Brahman alone is the material as well 
as the operative cause of the world. For example, "Brahman was 
the wood, Brahman the tree, from which they shaped heaven and 
earth." 


If Brahman were the cause both of the form and matter of the 
world, the problem that arises is that how the perfect Brahman can 
be the cause of an imperfect world ? How the perfect One different- 
jates Itself into finite things and beings may be a riddle or mystery, 
but It does so is a fact for Rāmānuja. It may be argued that the general 
rule is that an effect is non-different in character from its cause, and 
therefore the world cannot be an effect of Brahman from which it 
differs in character. To this Rāmānuja replies that Brahman and 
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90 
the world cannot have .complete sameness of all attributes, because 
in that case the causal relation—which requires some difference— 
cannot be established. There should be some similarity in cause 
and effect and Rāmānuja points out that such is actually the case 
with regard to Brahman and the world, both of which have attri- 
butes of ‘existence’ etc. in common. It may be objected that the 
essential distinguishing characteristics of a causal substance persist 
in its effect also, but the world has the opposite of Brahman's 
essential nature of being antagonistic to all evil etc. To this 
Rāmānuja replies that even things of different nature stand to each 
other in causal relation. For example, sentient worms etc. are 
produced from the non-sentient honey; and hence it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the world also although differing in 
character from Brahman may originate from the latter." 


Rāmānuja further writes that though the world differs in nature 
from Brahman, this does not mean that the two are altogether 
different and separate. They possess some elements of similarity 
as well. Butthe point here is, in what sense we may say that the 
world is one with Brahman. Rāmānuja is aware of this difficulty 
and therefore analyses the causal relationship. He examines. the 
causal theories propounded by various schools of thought aud 
concludes with a statement of his own view, which is that the effect 
is nothing but the causal substance which has passed from one 
state of existence to another. Thus, for example, the jar, which is 
an effect, has the causal substance clay, which has assumed another 
configuration and name. It is one in substance with clay, and yet 
it has attributes which are different from those of clay in its causal 
state. The effect is one with the cause in the sense that it is 
potentially contained in the causal substance as a state which this 
substance is capable of assuming.! 


Rāmānuja here introduces into the idea of cause the concept 
of growth borrowed from the organic world. This is mainly to 
avoid the idea of external agency which we find, for example, in the 


case of a jar being produced out of clay by the potter. He accord- 
ingly writes, "The case of the cause and effect is thus analogous to 


that of the child and youth. The word ‘effect? denotes nothing else 
but the causal substance which has passed over into a different 
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condition." In this way Brahman as the cause must be thought 
to beone in substance with the world in the sense that It 
holds the world within Itself in a potential form, and that creation 
is only the passing over of Brahman from one state of existence, 
where the world exists potentially, into another state of existence, 
where the world exists actually. Brahman is regarded as existing in 
two periodically alternating states which are referred to as Kāraņā- 
vasthā (causal state) and Kāryāvasthā (effect state). Brahman in 
the first state is the causal substance of the world. The second state 
of Brahman is the actual manifestation of the world. So the 
creation of the world means only the actualisation of that which is 
potential. What exists as a real possibility in the causal state turns. 
out to be an actuality in the effect state. 


The individual souls and matter, which are the modes of 
Brahman, are also regarded as existing in two different conditions. 
One is a state of absolute quiescence when the intelligence of the 
individual souls gets contracted, the matter becomes unevolved, 
and the two exist in Brahman as Its potentiality in a dormant state. 
It is this state which is referred to in the Upanisads when they 
describe, *Being alone was therein the beginning, one without a. 
second'. The other is the evolved state when creation takes place, 
matter becomes evolved, souls get associated with bodies and their 
intelligence becomes expanded according to their deeds. 


The evolution and the involution thus signify two states of 
the same substance, viz., God qualified by matter and souls. The 
Ultimate Reality is a triune unity which in one state is differentiated 
into names and forms, and in another state is not so differentiated. 
Soallthe time unity is there, but sometimes in a homogeneous 
state and sometimes in a heterogeneous state. Both these states 
are equally real and none is false or unreal. When the Upanisads 
(Tait. II. 7) declare that *Non-being was there in the beginning, 
from it being came into existence’ what they mean by 'non-being, 
is not ‘non-existence’ but only the latent or causal state, as the 
Brhadaranyka (1.4.7) makes it clear, *verily, at that time the world 
was undifferentiated. It became differentiated just by name and 
form”. 

Before concluding this section it will not be out of place here 
to undertake a review of the doctrine of causality propounded by 
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Šankara and Rāmānuja, for it is this doctrine which is the basis of 
Ramanuja’s view enunciated in this section. 


Transcendentally speaking, causation has no value in Sankara's 
philosophy, because for him identity is the only truth. Yet for 
phenomenal purposes he accepts its value and makes a synthesis of 
causation with identity, the result of which is the doctrine of 
Vivartavāda, which simultaneously accepts and denies causation. 
In fact, it is a denial rather than an acceptance of causation. In it 
first we posit a world through the law of causation, and then deny 
it to indicate the illusoriness of position and the reality of identity.!? 
The doctrine of Vivartavāda is fully in conformity with the logic of 
identity and transcendent oneness. Sankara finds it difficult to 
reconcile causation with identity, for causation is a relational 
'concept whereas identity denies relation. Brahman does not stand 
in causal relation with any one, because it is the only 
Reality; causation is the necessity of thought, but identity transcends 
thought. Being unable to reconcile the claims of identity and 
causation atthe transcendentallevel, Sankara retains the former 


and sacrifices the latter and with it the reality of the immanent 
existence as well. 


Rāmānuja, on the other hand, does not surrender the law of 
causation to the logic of identity. Like the Samkhya, he accepts 
the dynamic view of causation, though this dynamism is spirituo- 
material and not mere material as it is in the Sāmkhya. In the 
place of static identity of Sankara, Rāmānuja establishes a dynamic 
unity in which identity and difference (causation) are reconciled. 
Causation makes explicit what is implicit in identity. The cause 
persists in the effect and the effect is latent in the cause. Causation 
is nothing but a manifestation, a manifestation from latent to 
patent and again from patent to latent. It is not that sort of trans- 
formation which obtains between milk and curd wherein there is 
no possibility of retransformation, but it is that transformation 
in which the effect appears out of and again disappears into the 
cause. It is nothing but a change of state in one substance. Cause 
and effect are only different successive stages that a substance 
undergoes. Being alone becomes and is the cause of becoming: 


‘One alone becomes many and is the cause of manifold. Therefore, 
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none of the entities of the world have popped up at one particular 
point of time. All things are eternal and form a part of Brahman, 
who is the abode of all and abides in all. All things are really 
eternal and real, even thougb they are subject to change from. 
subtle to gross and gross to subtle state. 


Brahman as soul and world as body 


Rāmānuja speaks of Brahman as undergoing a change in 
effecting the world. In order to make clear what exactly this 
change implies, he makes a distinction between two aspects of 
Brahman, viz., body and soul, the soul representing Its own perfect 
nature and the body that part of It which is the world. Rāmānuja 
explains the relation of the world to Brahman as that which obtains 
between body and soul. The idea of Brahman as the Šārīrin or 
Embodied Soul may be regarded as the raison de' tre of his 
philosophy. 


This designation of Brahman is quite in agreement with the 
emphasis the Upanisads place upon the immanence of Brahman in 
the world. There is abundant evidence in the Upanisads for the 
view that Brahman pervades the world as soul pervades the body. 
The classical formulation of this view is to be found in the 
Antaryāmin Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. This is 
the view taught in the Mundaka (II. 1, 4,9) and Svetagvatara 
(VI. 11.) 


This modification of Brahman in the world does not introduce 
any imperfection in Its nature.'? Because this change occurs only 
in the body of Brahman and not in the soul of Brahman. Rāmānuja 
writes, "While the Highest Self thus undergoes a change in the form 
of world comprising the whole aggregate of sentient and non- 
sentient beings—all imperfections and suffering are limited to the 
sentient beings constituting part of His body, and.all change is 
restricted to the non-sentient things which constitute another part. 
The Highest Self is affected in that sense only that He is the ruling 
principle, and hence the Self, of matter and souls in their gross or 
evolved state; but just on account of being this, viz., their Inner 
Ruler and Self, He is in no way touched by their imperfections and 
changes.'?? 
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When the world is regarded as a body of God it may be asked, 
in what sense can it be so? Rāmānuja first of all rejects the 
common sense definitions of body, which have physical reference, 
and then defines it as ‘Any substance which a sentient soul is 
capable of completely controlling and supporting for its own 
purposes, and which stands to the soul in an entirely subordinate 
relation, is the body of that soul....In this sense, then, all sentient 
and non-sentient beings together constitute the body of the Supreme 
Person, for they are completely controlled and supported by Him 
for His own ends, and are absolutely subordinate to Him.” 


Thus God is in the world but not as the world. All sentient 
beings and non-sentient things live, move and have their beings in 
Him, and depend on Him for their form and functions. He is the 
first and the final cause of all things, the root of life as well as its 
fruit. He is the ground of existence and the goal of experience, the 
summum genus and the summum bonum. He is the immanent 
ground and inner sustaining life. This concept of God as the Inner 
Soul shows that the finite is not only rooted in but is also controlled 
"by the Infinite. Though the finite has its source and sustenance in 
the Infinite, the Infinite is not wholly in the finite. The chief value 
.of this concept lies in the fact that it emphasises the Divine sover- 
-eignty without in any way endangering the reality and existence of 
the finite world. 


“Brahman as Substance and world as attribute 


The relation of Brahman to the world is further explained by 
Rāmānuja in terms of substance-attribute relationship. This 
«conception is a logical conclusion of his epistemological position. 
As we have seen, by empirical reasoning as well as by an appeal to 
‘Scripture Rāmānuja establishes that Brahman cannot be regarded 
as Pure Being, but must be thought of asa unity which includes 
differences within itself. This conception of Brahman is an 
important foundational tenet of his philosophy. While criticising 
the Sankarite view of Reality he prepares the ground for his view 
that the substance-attribute relationship holds good not only in 
‘ease of objects and their generic qualities, but also in case of two 
distinct objects, one of which may bean attribute of the other. 
‘For example, in dho inslasmept cirdde Sims tedieererer, the predicate 
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‘staff-bearer’ is what is called a separable accidens, for the staff 
can exist by itself apart from the staff-bearer. But in the judgement 
“Man is rational’ the predicate ‘rational’ isa differentia of the 


subject. Both these sorts of attributes hold the same relationship 
with a substance, irrespective of the above difference. 


If one grants that Brahman is a substance qualified by 
attributes, and that attributes need not necessarily be only generic 
such as satyam, jňanam etc. then there can be no objection to 
saying that the world is an attribute or a mode of Brahman, though 
it, even like a staff, is in a sense substantive and not merely 
attributive. In this way the world with all its plurality may be 
accepted as real, and yetat the same time it may be regarded as 
not endangering the unity of Brahman, for it stands to the latter in 
the relation of attribute to substance. The difference of the world 
from Brahman, andat the same time its complete dependence on 
Brahman, will thus be explicable. 


Rāmānuja explains the causal relation in terms of substance- 
attribute relationship. According to him an effect is nothing other 
than a mode of the causal substance. A cause producing an effect 
means only that a substance vow characterised by a certain 
attribute, state or mode of existence, assumes another attribute, 
State or mode of existence, which it always had potentially within 
itself.?? 


Rāmānuja similarly reduces the soul-body relationship to 
substance-attribute relationship. The body is so completely 
dependent on the soul that it ceases to exist when. separated from 
the soul, even as an attribute or mode ceases to exist except when 
supported by the substance to which it belongs. It thus is nothing 
but a mode oran attribute of the soul. He writes that whenever 
"we see body the soul is also apprehended but we cannot perceive it 
‘as it is formless.** 


But, it may now be asked, if the world is a mode of Brahman, 
how can imperfection exist in the world without effecting the nature 
.of Brahman ? Rāmānuja provides its answer in his definition of 
an attribute. ‘Whenever we cognise the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly present 
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themselves to our mind as absolutely different. The difference in 
characteristics of the mode -from the substance therefore need not 
alarm us, for that, Rāmānuja assures us, is quite the usual charac- 
teristic of the modes. What makes a thing a mode is not sameness 
of character with the substance to which it belongs, but complete 


dependence. 


From the foregoing consideration Rāmānuja concludes that 
the whole world is, ‘predicative to, or mode of, Parama Purusa; 
hence Parama Purusa alone exists adjectivated by everyth:ng else. 
All terms are thus connotations of Him by the rule of sāmānādhi- 
karanya, or the rule which expresses the inseparable relation existing 
between substance and attribute, or the invariable co-existence of 
subject and predicate”** Further the whole world, though different 
from Brahman, derives its substantial being and living from 
Brahman only, as it constitutes Brahman's body.?? 


Process of creation 


Prior to creation, the world with its distinction of matter and 
souls, remains latent within Brahman in a ‘form so extremely subtle 
that it hardly deserves to be called something separate from 
Brahman’. When the time for creation draws near Brahman 
‘broods’, i.e. forms the resolve ‘May I again possess a world-body 
constituted by all sentient and non-sentient beings, distinguished by 
names and forms as in the previous aeon.'*” ‘Brahman swells 
through brooding’; ‘brooding consists of thought’—Brahman swells, 
through thought in the form of an intention, viz, ‘May I become 
many. Thus Brahman becomes ready for creation.”* This 
brooding, which consists of thought and intention, signifies that 
Brahman creates out of free choice, there being no external force 
constraining It to create. It also signifies that the creation is not 
arbitrary and irrational but intelligent and rational. This brooding 
denotes knowing, viz., reflection on the shape and character of the 
previous world which Brahman is about to reproduce,?? because it 
is necessary that souls should in the new creation have a nature in 
accordance with their deeds in a previous creation.9? 


The creative process starts from Prakrti which remains 
dormant in Brahman prior to evolution. The creation from 
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Prakrti onwards proceeds much as inthe Sāmkhya System by the 
mutual influence of matter and soul, but animāted and controlled 
at every stage by Brahman. Regarding his acceptance of the, 
evolutionary scheme of the Samkhya Rāmānuja writes, "The Šārīraka 
Sastra (i.e. the Vedanta) does not disprove the principles assumed 
by tbe Sāmkhyas, but merely the view of their not having Brahman 
for their Self”? He elsewhere writes, ‘We by no means wish to 
deny unevolved matter and all its effects in themselves but in so far 
only as they are maintained not to have their self in the Supreme 
Person. Itis just on the ground of this dependence on the Lord 
not being acknowledged by the Sāmkhyas that their system is 
disproved by us”, 


This opinion of Rāmānuja has ample support from the 
Upanisads and the Gita. The later Upanisads, notably the 
Švetāšvatara, envisage the material universe in the Samkhya fashion 
as composed of matter and its qualities. There is no explicit 
reference in the earlier Upanisads, to any such material principle. 
The Chāndogya IV. 4 explains all objects as composed of three 
elements, a procedure suggestive of the Sāmkhya account of all 
material objects as composed ofthe three gunas. In the Katha 
III. 10-13; VI. 7-8 and Prašna IV. 8 we meet with an enumeration 
of principles similar to those found in the Sāmkhya. The Svetaé- 
vatara makes use ofthe doctrine of three guņas and the Maitri 
refers to the three gunas by name, and enumerates their effects, as 
in the Samkhya philosophy. But this Samkhya which finds 
expression in the Upanisads is theistic, and not atheistic and 
dualistic which appears in I$vara Krsna. 


In the Gita (VII.4, XIII. 5) creation proceeds much as in the 
Sāmkhya philosophy. But unlike the classical Samkhya Prakrti 
here is not an independent principle which exists outside of, or side 
by side with, God. It is regarded as the part of God and as 
controlled by Him in allits developments?! From Prakrti come 
forth numerous elements. The Gità, being uninterested in cosmo- 
logical details, does not mention each of these elements individually, 
nor does it observe any consistent order in enumerating them. 
Much less does it seek to trace them step by step through the 
evolutionary process. : 
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Along with this Sāmkhya process of evolution of the world, 
Rāmānuja also brings in the idea of Cosmic Egg in which all the 
elements of matter and souls after they have been evolved are 
combined together, and in which is born the creator Brahmā, who 
brings about the world. Rāmānuja bases this idea on the 
Svetasvatara (VI. 18) and quotes several passages from the Manu 
Smrti and the Purapas. The reason why tbe various elements 
when once evolved need to combine into an egg, he borrows from 
a Smrti text which says, "Possessing various powers these (elements), 
separate from one another, were unable to produce creatures with- 
out combining. But having entered into mutual conjunction they 
from the Mahat down to the individual beings, produce the 


Brahmànda.'39 


With regard to the relation of Brahman to the creator Brahmā, 
Ramanuja makes it quite plain that Hiranyagarbha, the creator 
Brahma, is only as it were the instrument of Brahman who dwells 
within him and uses him even as the soul uses the body." So, 
ultimately it is Brahman who creates and not Brahmā.** 


Brahman’s relation to Prakrti 


Prakrti is the principle which Brahman employs in creation. 
Itis that which produces manifold and.wonderful effects under the 
supervision of Brahman. It possesses two chief characteristics. 
First, it is essentially a principle of change and differentiation.” 
Secondly, it is a principle of pleasure and pain meted out to a soul 
bound to worldly existence as a result of its acts. Rāmānuja 
bases this view on the Svetāsvatara (I. 9), Mundaka (III. 1.1.) and 
the Gita (XIII. 20-21).* 


Though Prakrti is associated with these two characteristics 
and also forms a part of Brahman, Rāmānuja is quite emphatic in 
maintaining that Brahman does not share these characteristics. 
Prakrti forms only the body of Brahman and these changes etc. in 
the body of Brahman do not affect Its soul or essence.** The three 
qualities of Prakrti are not manifested in the causal state when 
Prakrti is absorbed in Brahman.? Though the ultimate Reality 
comprises non-sentient matter, sentient beings and the Lord, this 
does not in the least imply any confusion of their respective essential 
characteristics.*4 
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Motive for creation 


The last cosmological problem that faces Rāmānuja is that, if 
Brahman is quite distinct from Prakrti and shares none of its 
characteristics, and yet maintains it as Its mode, for what purpose, 
if any, does It keep it in existence? Prakrti, being a principle of 
«change, seems to exist to effect the manifoldness of the world. 
But it may be asked, why is the manifoldness of the world necessary? 
Jf Brahman is a perfect Being, eternally complete, who has no 
objects to achieve, no desires to fulfil, then why does It divide 
Ttself into multiplicity ? The very idea of a perfect Being indulging 
in creation to fulfil some purpose appears as self-contradictory, 
forit implies alack or imperfection in It which Itis seeking to 
overcome. This also cannot be said that in creation Brahman has 
no personal motive, but is motivated entirely by desire for the 
welfare of finite souls, because pain and suffering of souls in the 
world disprove this. Rāmānuja is aware of these difficulties and 
therefore following the Sütrakara he holds līlā (sport) as the main 
purpose of creation. Thus the world is lila, a purposeless 
purpose, which implies disinterestedness, joyousness, free will and 
superabundance of energy on the part of Brahman, and it must be 
distinguished from conscious volitional effort. The creation follows 
the mere will, or free choice, of Brahman. Itis to preserve the 
superme perfection of Brahman that the Sūtrakāra has given lila 
as the motive for creation. 


Though the creative act gives an expression to the Divine 
sport, this sport is not meaningless like a child's play, as it involves 
*brooding' or thinking on the part of Brahman. This brooding, as 
we have seen, is for meting out to souls the fruits of their acts. 
This not only explains the pains and suffering of souls as due to 
their own previous deeds, but also suggests that the purpose of 
creation is concerned with the deeds ofthe souls as well. It may 
be argued that before the first creation there was no accumulated 
karma, then how can there be any consideration and conseguent 
discrimination ? To this Rāmānuja replies that the flow of karma 
is beginningless. At the time of dissolution the past deeds of the 


individual are not annihilated since there is no unmerited suffering 
(akrtābhyāgama) or annihilation of karma (krtavipraņāša).*” 
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Brahman, therefore, maintains Prakrti, for the sake of individual 
souls. 


We may conclude, then, that according to Rāmānuja the 
world is a mode or an attribute of the Divine Being. It is both its 
material and the operative cause, for Prakrti and souls form one 
part or body of It and It pervades them as their Inner Soul. The: 
world is quite distinct from It, and their distinctness is never lost. 
It is the only true substance of which the world is an eternally 
distinct mode. Though It is perfect and the word is imperfect and 
though the world completely depends on It, nevertheless Its perfect 
nature is not affected to the slightest extent, and the distinct reality 
of the world is not in any way destroyed. 


Páficaratra Account of Cosmology 


Of all the philosophical problems that attracted the attention 
of the Pāticarātra thinkers, it is the cosmology that interested them: 
most. To indulge in cosmological speculations and to promulgate’ 
elaborate cosmological doctrines seem to be a favourite topic with 
them. Dr. Schrader has rightly remarked that their theoretical 
philosophy is inseparably bound up with the story of creation.*® All 
the Paficaratra doctrines, theological as well as eschatological, are 
Stated only in their cosmogonical contexts. They were much 
concerned with pointing out the various stages through which the 
world passed before it arrived at its present state. In formulating 
the details regarding the process of creation they are much influenced 
by the Samkhya philosophy, but in facing the problems which arise 
in connection with the relation of the transcendent and perfect: 
Brahman to the imperfect and the changing world, they show great 
skill, depth and originality of thought. The main feature of the’ 
Pàficaratra cosmology is that it assumes a pseudo-realistic attitude: 
towards the world. In some of the Samhitās the advaitic doctrine of 
māyā finds a distinct expression. But most of the Samhitās are 
apparently indifferent to this doctrine. 

1 The only Ultimate Reality the Pāūcarātra thinkers recognise: 
15 the transcendent Brahman. But It is so far removed in character 
from this changing imperfect world that not only It is regarded as 
the cause of the world, but It is also regarded as incapable of being. 
actively or directly related to the world. Consequently, great care 
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‘ts taken in showing how the changing world springs from the 
unchanging Brahman. In order to account for this the Pàficaratra 
thinkers postulate various intermediaries between Brahman and the 
world, and also various intermediate stages in the process of the 
emanation of the latter from the former. It is only because of this 
reason that they regard the world as springing not from Brahman 
but from Laksmi, who, described as an aspect of Brahman, is so 
eternally distinct from It that though engaged in creation etc., she 
leaves Brahman quite unaffected. The introduction of the theory of 
Vyüha, which while bringing the world into existence from 
Brahman leaves the latter unaffected, is also motivated with the 
same consideration. Similarly, the cardinal Pāiicarātra dogma of 
the five-fold manifestation of the Deity, the three stages and the 
five Košas through which the evolution of the world passes, and the 
Brahmāņda theory etc. are all the various devices employed by 
these thinkers for saving Brahman from being polluted by 
directly giving rise to the world. However, this way of overcoming 
the difficulty, though seemingly satisfactory, is really no solution to 
the problem at all. In so far as these mediating principles were 
regarded as distinct from Brahman they served to bridge the gulf 
between Brahman and the world; but when it was recognised that 
they could not be regarded as really distinct, for then the problem 
arose of explaining their relation to Brahman, they were immedia- 
tely declared as none other than Brahman Itself in one or the other 
of Its aspects. 


Process of Evolution 


The evolution of the world is described as consisting of three 
stages which are named as Suddha sarga, Prādhānika sarga and 
Sthūla sarga respectively. The first stage comprises guņonmesadašā 
(i.e., manifestation of Vāsudeva and Laksmī with six guņas), emana- 
tion of the three Vyūhas and the appearance of the subtle elements 
from the Vyūhas. The creation at the second stage consists of 
the development of the Kūtastha purusa and Maya Sakti (primordial 
matter consisting of niyati, kāla and guna). The evolution at the 
third stage is creation of the gross world. The account of this stage 
is similar to the Samkhya account with some important differences, 
The most striking difference is that whereas the Classical Samkhya 
has two principles only, to start with, the Paticaratra school holds 
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that the evolution at this stage results from the combined activity 
of the three principal agents, viz., Prakrti, Purusa and Kāla. The 
first two exist in the same relation as in the Samkhya, but both are 
regarded as being cooked by Kala. Secondly, in the Sāmkhya the 
Prakrti is regarded as independent, but, in the Pāūcarātra it is 
subordinate to Brahman, strictly speaking to Its Šakti. Thirdly, at 
this stage there are not many purusas in the Pāūcarātra as there are 
in the Sāmkhya. Fourthly, unlike the Samkhya, the Pāūcarātra 
school introduces the mythological account of njafiabramáa (fall 
from knowledge), of the origin of Brahmānda and of commissioning 
Brahmā to create and superintend the gross world. Lastly, in some 
of the Samhitās we find the creation of the world out ofa tàntric 
process, whereas in the Samkhya tāntrism is altogether absent. 


Samhitā account compared with Advaitic account 


The Pāiicarātra account of the world is very much similar to 
the advaitic account. In both the schools the Ultimate Reality which 
is perfect, unchanging and static is not directly related to the world. 
The Iśvara in the Advaita and the Vasudeva in the Pāūicarātra who 
is as phenomenal as the I$vara of the Advaita, are the cause of the 
world. The only difference between the two is that the Isvara of 
the Advaita is associated with maya whereas the Vasudeva of the 
Paficaratra is associated with Laksmī. The Laksmi of the Pāūcarātra 
is conceived in a more positive and determinate way than the māyā 
of the Advaita. 


Secondly, in both the schools intermediaries (like Hiranyagarbha, 
Virat etc. in the Advaita and Vyühas, Brahmā etc. in the Paficaratra) 
between the transcendent Supreme and the immanent world are 
postulated so that the perfect nature of the Supreme Being may 
remain unpolluted. 


Lastly, the advaitic doctrine of Vivartavada and the Paficaratra 
doctrine of Vyūhavāda have this element in common that in both 
the Supreme Being though regarded as the basis of the world, is not 
affected by the mutations of the world. It is not clear as to whether 
all the Paficaratra thinkers believe in the Satkāraņavāda or not, and 
the consequent view of the illusory manifestation of the phenomenal 
world, but from the premises of the sehool one must legitimately 
expect them to believe in it. And,as we have said above, some of 
the Samhitas do uphold 
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Rāmānuja's concept of avidyā contrasted with Advaitic concept 


In order to account for the phenomenon of bondage 
Rāmānuja also takes the help of the concept of avidyā, but avidyā 
has different meanings in the Advaita and in Rāmānuja. Avidyà 
inthe Advaita lies at the root of the cosmic experience. In the 
system of Rāmānuja avidyā can produce ignorance but cannot 
create experience. Cosmic experience here is never subject to 
avidyā. In the Advaita māyā or avidyā spins out a universe under 
the control of Iévara, in Ramanuja’s system, maya, in the sense of 
ignorance, cannot do so, since the universe is ever-existent. 


Do Upanisads teach māyāvāda ? 


There has been a great controversy as to whether the doctrine 
of māyā in relation to the Upanisads isa graft or a growth, but 
this much is quite certain that the advaitic theory of adhyāsa is 
not present in the Upanisads. As a matter of fact the ‘how’ of 
creation, the question of the relation of the timeless perfection of 
pure Being to the perpetual becoming of the world, is exactly what 
the Upanisads leave unexplained. The candid admission of the 
author of Vivaranaprameya Samgraha that *Srutiis indifferent with 
regard to the reality or unreality of bondage’ shows that the 
advaitins were themselves sceptical as to the presence of māyāvāda 
in the Upanisads. 


The word ‘maya’ occurs but rarely in the Upanisads, and 
whenever it occurs, it admits of being construed either as mysterious 
power or as a ‘moral defect’. The word which occurs more 
frequently in the Upanisads is avidya (Mund. II. 1.10) but it has 
no metaphysical implication. "To argue from the presence of the 
word maya the advocacy of mayavada in the Upanisads is quite 
unwarranted, for it amounts to finding that doctrine in words rather 
than in ideas. In fact the maya doctrine is suggested more by 
those passages which do not contain the word maya or avidyā, e.g., 
«Mrtyossamrtyumāpnoti yah nānevātra pa$yati. This passage 
contains the seed of the māyā doctrine, but not its metaphysical 
fruits. 


Though there are such other passages which contain the 
germ of the later developed maya doctrine, this does not afford any 
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valid reason for interpreting māyā into other texts "which clearly 
yield a realistic sense. For example, there is no reason to assume 
that the teachings of Uddālaka in the Chāndogya upanisad were 
meant to represent vivarta rather than pariņāma, or that the 
‘sending forth’ of the elements from the primitive ‘sat’ is to be 
conceived as anything else but a real manifestation of real powers 
hidden in the primeval Self. When itis said that the whole world 
has Brahman for its causal substance just as clay is the causal 
matter of every earthen pot, itis not in the least implied that the 
process through whichthe causal substance becomes an effect is an 
unreal one. We may very well hold that all earthen pots are in 
reality nothing but earth — the earthen pot being merely a Special 
modification (vikāra) of clay which has a name of its own — with- 

"out:thereby committing ourselves to the view that this change of 
form is not real. It is true that this material world is unsubstantial 
in the Spinozistic sense of the word ‘substance’ for it has no 

independent existence apart from Brahman, but this unsubstantialit 
does not constitute its unreality. ; 


Does Badarayana favour mayavada ? 


Bādarāyaņa also in his Brahma-sütras does not seem to uphold 

the doctrine of māyā. Šankara has tried to maintain that the 

' Sütrakara in the Sütra II. 1.14 has declared the phenomenality of 
the world. But this does not seem to be plausible. This sütra is 

based on the Chāndogya passage where Uddālaka wants to teach 

his son ‘the knowledge of all by the knowledge of One’. Now the 

knowledge of ‘all’ is possible only when ‘all’ has existence and 

is ananya (not-different) from ‘one’. To explain this Uddalaka 

gives three instances through all of which it is suggested that 

Brahman and the world stand in causal relation. From these 

instances it is wrong to conclude that Brahman as cause alone is 

existent and the world as an effect is not so. Instead of using 

these instances only to explain the nature of the world, Sankara 

uses more often the instances of snake and rope, conch-shell and 

silver, mirage etc. This suggests a strong inference against Sankara 

that neither the Upanisads nor Bādarāyaņa have in mind the 

doctrine of vivarta. It is true that the Sütrakara regards the 
dream-creation as illusory (III. 2.3.) but he also clearly distinguishes 


cit from the real creation (II. 2.29), The Sūtrakāra is quite clear 
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in maintaining Brahman’s material causality and reality of the 
creation. 


iRamánuja and Pāficarātra school — A Study in Contrast 


A comparative study of the cosmology of Rāmānuja and of 
the Pāiicarātra school would bring out the fact that there are 
striking and far reaching differences between them, and that there 
is nothing significant that can be said to be common to them.?? 
The contrast is so strong that it leaves no ground for the Paficaratra 
impact on Rāmānuja. As a matter of fact, Rāmānuja shows little 
interest in cosmological speculation, and is contented to borrow 
‘cosmological ideas ready-made from the Sāmkhya school. He has 
given no new thoughts of his own, nor did he worry himself with 
the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the world. This is, perhaps, because of the 
fact that his interest is too definitely centred round Brahman to 
trouble him much about the problems of why the Infinite and 
Perfect changes into finite and imperfect, and of the various stages 
through which the world passed before it arrived at its present state. 
"He is merely concerned with pointing out that whatever order 
evolution follows it is Brahman who underlies it, and creates it from 
«Itself as Its līlā. In this respect Rāmānuja contrasts very strikingly 
with the Pāiicarātra philosophers who, as we saw, were deeply 
interested in, and concerned with, cosmological problems, who 
propounded elaborate cosmological theories and doctrines, and in 
‘whom all metaphysical problems are set in cosmogonical context. 
It will not be too much to say thatin the Pāñcarātra thinkers 
philosophy begins with the story of creation. The problem that 
.worried them most was how the changing world is to be related to 
the unchanging Brahman, who is its source. 


Though both Rāmānuja and the Paficaratra thinkers seem to 
“assume a realistic attitude towards the world, the realism of 
«Rāmānuja is thorough-going, but the realism of the Pdaficaratra, 
«strictly speaking, can be said to be apparent only. According to 
Rāmānuja the world constitutes the body, mode or attribute of 
«Brahman. Brahman is a triad or an organic whole containing 
matter and soul within Itself. It is immanent in the world as its 
Inner Controller or Soul. Brahman of Rāmānuja need not 
completely transcend the world, because for him even if Brahman is 
„regarded as the author of the world and as immanent in it, Its 
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supreme perfection and transcendence can be preserved. By 
creating and containing the world Its perfect nature does not get 
polluted. Therefore, Rāmānuja regards the world as a part and 
parcel of Brahman, and as real as Brahman Itself. 


For the Paficaratra thinkers, on the other hand, the purity 
and perfection, transcendence and unchanged nature of Brahman 
is incompatible with the changing and imperfect world, and this. 
gives rise to the Samhità view that the Supreme Being Himself is 
not responsible for creation etc. of the world, but only Its Sakti, 
They feel shy of the idea of Brahman being an active agent in 
relation to the world. Šakti, therefore, in the Samhitās practically 
usurps the place of the Supreme Being in relation to the world. 
If Brahman were theonly reality and if Brahman does not stand 
related to the changing world, the only conclusion logically follows 
isthat Brahman aloneis real and the universe is not real but 
phenomenal. But this is quite a precarious and unsatisfying 
position for them and in order to avoid from falling into it, they 
tried to maintain that the Sakti is an aspect of the Supreme and is 
subordinate to It. But this position would have again affected the 
transcendent and unchanged character of Brahman, for the universe 
being an expression of Sakti and Šakti being an aspect of Brahman, 
the world with all its imperfections would have been an aspect of 
Brahman. Soin orderto preserve the transcendent and perfect 
nature of Brahman — which is their main concern—they again had 
to shift their position and regard Sakti as a principle eternally 
distinct from the former. Thus with regard to the relation of Sakti 
to Brahman they oscillate between the two positions. The two 
cannot be regarded as identical, nor can they be regarded as distinct. 


In this respect the position of the Paficaratra thinkers does not 
differ much from that of Sankara, who also from his static stand- 
point maintains that the unity and multiplicity cannot be organi- 
cally related and be equally real. Sankara ushers in the concept of 
māyā with the only purpose of relating the static Brahman with the 
changing world, and the principle of Sakti is also introduced by the 
Paficaratra thinkers manifestly with the same purpose. Both these 
principles are taken resort to in order to supply the missing link 
between the transcendent Brahman and the immanent world. 
Sankara and the Pāūicarātra thinkers are so much eager to maintain 


the purity, perfecģiņa and.ppehangednaeuiseief Brahman that they 
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emphasised Its transcendence at the cost of the reality of the world.. 
Itisthis eagerness which refrained them from regarding Brahman 
as immanent in the world. Therefore, they took resort to the 


view that it is only Its manifestations which are related to the- 
world. 


Though the logical position of the Paficaratra thinkers is thus 
non-dualistic, they did not rest content with it — rather they had a 
dislike for it — and, therefore, they tried to maintain the reality of 
the world as well, in spite of the fact that their premises, as we have 
seen, did not warrant them to do so. Consequently, we find in 
them a juxtaposition of non-dualism and realism, and they oscillate: 
in between advaitic and non-advaitic tendencies. The failure on 
their part to be consistent in their views resulted in serious ambi- 
guities, an instance of which can be seen from how the same passages 
which were used by Schrader to prove that ‘illusionism is altogether: 
absent from them’ were utilised by P.T.S. Aiyangar to'establish. 
advaitism as ‘the view towards which the Samhitās incline’. 
Consistent thinking requires that either we must deny creation and’ 
the creative manifold as Sankara did or we must accept the creative: 
manifold to be the expression of the Absolute; but it is difficult to- 
accept the creative manifold along with a static Absolute which can 
admit of no expression, though the Pāūcarātra thinkers have not 
refrained from doingso. With the help of the principle of Sakti: 
they tried to reconcile the two positions, but at no moment could. 
they find escape either in realism or in transcendentalism. They: 
could easily bring in Sakti to bridge the gulf between Brahman and 

' the world, but when it was realised that Brahman and Sakti could: 
not be regarded as really distinct for that would. affect Brahman’s 
supremacy — they immediately tried to identify them. But thereby: 
they placed themselves in an unhappy dilemma. Either they should 
regard Sakti as identical with Brahman and thus sacrifice Its 
unchanged and transcendent nature, or else, they should declare: 
that the two are distinct and thereby barter Its supremacy. In 
neither of the positions they could have been comfortable. Conse- 
quently they left the matter unsolved and tried to escape in a *half-- 
way house”. 


Apart from the problem of the ontological status of the world. 
another basic problem before Ramanuja and the Paficaratra thinkers. 
is, how can the world of imperfections arise out of a perfect Being. 
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"This much is quite -indisputable that the world is full of imper. 
fections, that the Supreme Being is perfect, and that the world 
issues out of the Supreme Being. But the point in dispute is, can 
the Supreme Being be regarded an active agentin relation to the 
"world, and yet be conceived as unaffected by the changes which are 
necessary to bring about the world ? Can the unchanging One, 
though unchanging, be the explanation of the changing world? 
"Will Its perfect nature be not polluted if It is conceived to be directly 
related to the world ? 


The answer to this problem was given differently by Rāmānuja 
cand the Pāficarātra thinkers. Sankara also faced the same problem, 
Bādarāyaņa in the Vedanta Sütras had maintained that Brahman 
.and the world are ‘ananya’ (non-different) but this non-difference 
does not mean absence of difference or change. Both Sankara and 
:Ramànuja agree that some change in Brahman is necessary in order 
to have the world, but the ontological position of this change is 
explained differently by them. For Sankara the change is ‘vivarta’, 
i.e. apparent only. In other words, the change undergone by 
‘Brahman to create the appearance of the world is not real. For 
the explanation of this apparent change Sankara postulated the 
principle of avidyā or maya. As a matter of fact Brahman does 
not undergo any change but it falsely appears as if It has undergone 
the.change. Similarly the world also is not real. It exists only 
‘for those who are under the influence of avidya, even as the 
imagined serpent exists only for those who have the wrong view of 
ithe rope. 


Rāmānuja, on the other hand, believes this change to be 
real. The world is real as a mode or determination of Brahman. 
The statement that Brahman is the material cause of the world 


suggests that the world is a modification of the substance of 
Brahman. 


. Rāmānuja believes that the power of creation etc., belongs to 
Brahman Itself. Brahman does not need the help of any tertium 
quid, a third entity like maya or Sakti in between Itself and the 
world. Out of Its own līlā it developes Itself into the «world with- 
-out undergoing the least change. On the analogies of the relation- 
ships of cause and effect, body and soul, substance and attribute 
Ramanuja explains how this can happen. He further says that 
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Brahman has wonderful powers by which even the inconceivable- 
can be achieved. Sankara's difficulty that from Brahman who is 
absolute perfection the world of imperfection cannot be said to take: 
its rise in a real manner does not trouble Rāmānuja, ‘since he is. 
willing to accept on the authority of the Sruti that the. finite springs 
from the Infinite. What the Sruti says must be capable of being 
logically determined. From a philosophical point of view, however, 
this position is unsatisfactory. Further, it is difficult to conceive 
how Brahman could be supposed to be unchangeable in view of the 
changing conditions of Its attributes, matter and souls. Ramanuja 
was aware of this difficulty and was obliged to concede that this 
does not affect the soul or essence of Brahman, but is limited to Its. 
body, i.e., the world only. 


The Paficaratra thinkers, like Sankara, denied the possibility 
of Brahman being an active agent in relation to the world, but, 
unlike Sankara, hesitated to brand the manifold world as not real 
in an explicit language. Here it must be remembered that no 
effort is made in the Paficaratra school to refute the doctrine of 
maya, but Rāmānuja, as we have seen, fights tooth and nail with. 
this doctrine and makes it as the main target of his criticism. In 


some of the Samhitās, on the contrary, the world is regarded as: 
unreal and illusory which is quite in consonance with their advaitic 


tendency. Unlike Rāmānuja, they maintain that Brahman does 
not change Itself in the world. The world is not a modification of 
Brahman but an emanation from Its Sakti, which is considered to, 
be Its aspect. It is in no way concerned with the world but only, 
with Sakti which It is said to subordinate. The Paficaratra thinkers 
were of the view that the imperfect world cannot arise directly from. 
the perfect Brahman. Consequently they had to postulate various 
intermediaries and mediating principles like Sakti, Vyühas, Creator 
Brahmā, and the various stages like éuddha sarga, migra sarga and 
ašuddhasarga, to bridge the gulf between Brahman and the world 
and to make less difficult the transition from Brahman to a world 
so different from It in character. They made a constant effort to 
preserve the reality ofthe world without thereby detracting from 
the transcendence and perfection of Brahman, but logically it 
resulted in a fiasco; because if the world is realit must have a place 
in Brahman, but the very transcendent nature of Brahman denies 
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any such place to it. A Supreme Being who is a creator ceases to be 
merely transcendent. 


The various intermediaries that the Paficarátra thinkers 


postulate between Brahman and the world to account for the: 


transition from one to the other, do not find acceptance in the 
philosophy of Rāmānuja. The main feature of the Pāiicarātra 
cosmology may be said to be the concept of Sakti or Sri or Laksmī 
(which is the first intermediary) as the creative principle. This 
concept is altogether absent in Rāmānuja and in the Vedāntic 
scriptures. Rāmānuja refers to her as the beloved consort of Visnu 
but never as a creative or philosophical principle. This doctrine of 
Sri as the creative aspect of Brahman is peculiar to the Paficaratra 
school. In the Visnu Purana (1. 9) she is invoked as ‘the mother of 
all things” and as *the bestower of the fruit of emancipation” but not 
ias the creative principle. 


It is true that the ideas of the Cosmic Egg and Creator Brahmà 
are present in Ràmanuja's cosmology, but they do not function 
there as intermediaries. These ideas are not at all peculiar to the 
Pāiicarātra, and are given a prominent place in the Rgveda, 
Upanisads and Puranas. These ideas have little philosophical 
significance in Rāmānuja but in the Paficaratra cosmology they play 
an important role. In the Pāūcarātra the gross creation proceeds 
from the Cosmic Egg, but in Rāmānuja the Cosmic Egg, Brahmā 
and Hiraņyagarbha do not function independently. It is Brahma 
who creates through them and therefore they can easily be 
dispensed with. Further the various details and elaborate comple- 
xities associated with these ideas in the Pāficarātra are altogether 
absent in Ramànuja., 


Similarly the process of creation in Rāmānuja and in the. 
Pāñcarātra is altogether different. In the Pàiücaratra there are two 
processes of creation intermingled. One is the Vyüha process which 
is a tenet distinctive of this school. The other is similar to the 
Sāmkhya enumeration of principles. Rāmānuja accepts only the 
Sāmkhya account of the evolution of the world. He did not incorpo- 
rate the Paticaratra doctrine of three or four Vyühas. Though in his 
treatment of the Paficaratra school he mentions the four Vyühas as 
forms assumed by the Deity out of tenderness to His devotees for 
the purposes of worship, he makes no use of this doctrine as princi- 
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ples through "which evolution of the world proceeds. On the 
contrary, it seems as if he is aware of the theological aspect of this 
doctrine only and is unaware of its cosmological application. It is, 
therefore, purely a misgiving of the scholars to say that Rāmānuja 
has utilised this doctrine in his cosmology. 


The elaborate and complicated account of the process of 
evolution in the Paficaratia school with its characteristic doctrine of 
three stages and six Košas of creation is altogether unknown to 
Rāmānuja. Rāmānuja gives a very simple and straight forward 
account of the process of evolution borrowed readymade from the 
‘Samkhya. 


All the cosmological details which are original to and distinc- 
tive of the Paficaratra school are not available in Rāmānuja. Here 
"we must remove some other misapprehensions of the scholars. The 
Pāficarātra concept of Suddha Sattva—a supra-physical substance 
„out of which the forms and abode of the Deity are made, is not 
found in the works of Rāmānuja, though many scholars under wrong 
impression hold that Rāmānuja has accepted and incorporated this 
idea in his ontology. Similarly the concept of time is treated in the 
Pāiicarātra school in great details and it occupies a prominent place 
in Paficaratra cosmology but it is not present in the philosophy of 
Rāmānuja, though it is also wrongly ascribed to him. 


Another point with regard to the process of creation in the 
Pāūcarātra is the prevalence of tantrism. Almost all the Samhitas 
‘are replete with the tantric elements, occultism and ritualistic 
«details. A notable feature of these Samhitās is the account of the 
process of creation through mantras. But no such account of tantric 
«elements is found in Rāmānuja. 


With zegard to the purpose of creation, ie., why should the 
Infinite appear as the finite, Rāmānuja holds that the world is a 
līlā of Brahman and is an instrument for meting out the deeds of 
the individual souls. The creation of the universe requires thought 
as well as intention on the part of Brahman. In the Pāiicarātra no 
specific purpose for the creation is mentioned. There a distinction 
is drawn between the transcendence of consciousness and immanence 
of will. The Ultimate Reality — The supreme Consciouess — Itself 
«does' not descend in the universe. It simply expresses a will and 
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Sakti — Its creative aspect—starts the process of creation. It is said 
to have suddenly stirred up with an independent resolve to create: 
the world and orders Sakti accordingly. But why It gets stirred up. 
and so resolves is not answered. 


Lastly, the theory of causation in Rāmānuja and in the Pàfica- 
rātra is widely different. Ramanuja accepts pariņāmavāda under 
which the cause undergoes a real change in order to bring out the: 
effect. Paficaratra, on the contrary, propounds Vyūhavāda according, 
to which the effect though emanates out of cause, leaves the cause 
entirely untouched. In Rāmānuja Brahman Itself gets transformed 
into the world. Brahman of Rāmānuja is Itself both the material and 
the efficient cause of the world. Itisnot only the creator but also: 
the sustainer. It takes active interest in the affairs of the world. 
But Brahman of Pāñcarātra is not at all the cause of the world. It 
is Its Sakti which is entrusted with this task. She alone is the: 
creative principle and not Brahman, who in Its transcendental 
aloofness remains unconcerned with the world. Thus Brahman of 
Paücarátra school is as if not only an absentee Deity but also a. 
slumbering Deity, who once motivating Sakti to create the world, is. 
no longer interested in it. 


From the foregoing considerations it appears conclusive that: 
Rāmānuja and the Paiicaratra have no significant cosmological idea. 
in common. The cosmological accounts are so divergent in them: 
that there can be no basis for any meeting point. They bear only 
two elements in common which are quite insignificant. The first 
one is the incorporation of the Samkhya account of evolution andi 
the second is acceptance of the ideas of Cosmic Egg and Brahmā.. 
But from the account given by Rāmānuja it is guite evident that his 
basis for these elements is not Pāūicarātric but purely Vedantic.. 
Therefore, these do not in any way suggest the impact of the: 
Pàücarátra. 
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CHAPTER III 


NATURE AND DESTINY OF INDIVIDUAL SELF 


fntroduction 


Metaphysics is the consideration of what is involved in the 
facts of experience. One of the most striking phenomena revealed 
in experience is the existence of individual spiritual entities named 
as finite selves. Though we know that the self is, we do not know 
«what its nature is. Its nature has been an occasion of much 
speculation and sometimes scepticism. Here weare led to such 
questions as: What is the status of the individual selves within the 
system of the universe? Are they real individuals existing in their 
own rights; or are they real modes of a single absolute Reality 
having finite but inalienable individuality; or are they mere figments 
of imagination or the vanishing appearances of the Absolute, the 
only true individual there is or can be ? 


All these questions were discussed at length by fhe Vedantic 
and the Paficaratra thinkers. In the Alvars, however, we do not 


find any such speculations mainly because their interest is too all- 


absorbingly centred round God to spare them for other matters. 


They are out and out devotees rather than philosophers, and there- 
fore, nature of self, as also world process, has no interest for them. 
Little interested as they are in speculations about self, they remain 
satisfied with the thought that the individual self is a wonderful 
entity indescribable, eternal and. essentially characterised by 
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intelligence. Nammalvar declares that the individual self is a mode 
of God. It is different from body, vital breaths, senses etc. It is 
very subtle. In its essential nature it is beyond good and bad.t 
From the way in which they describe their relation to God it 
appears that they 1egarded the individual self as bride or beloved 
of God.? 


Advaitic view of individual self 


According to the Advaita Vedanta Brahman alone is the 
Supreme Reality. All the finite selves are nothing but the appear- 
ances of Brahman. The relation between the individual self and 
Brahman can, therefore, be that of absolute identity. Strictly 
speaking we cannot talk of any such relation, because in reality they 
are not different. All the individual selves are one and the same 
indivisible Brahman, but owing to the particular adjuncts caused by 
avidyā the one unitary Brahman appears, as it were, to be broken 
up into multiplicity of individual selves. What is real in each self 
is the universal Brahman. The whole aggregate of individualising 
bodily organs and mental functions, which is our ordinary experience 
separates and distinguishes one self from the other, is the off-spring, 
of māyā, and as such is unreal. 


The individual self which is manifestly in bondage is unable to 
look through and beyond māyā which like a veil hides from it its 
true nature. Instead of recognising itself to be Brahman, it blindly 
identifies itself with its adjuncts which are the fictitious off-springs. 
of maya, The self which in reality is pure intelligence, non-active, 
infinite etc. thus becomes as it were limited in extent, knowledge 
and power. It further becomes an agent and an enjoyer. It is. 
only when the adjuncts are removed by the right knowledge of its. 

"true nature, which consists of the fact that it is in no way different 
from the Highest Self, that final emancipation takes place. Then it 
shines in its original nature which amounts to annihilation of its. 
finite existence and finite nature. 


Ramanuja’s refutation of Advaitic view 


Ramanuja directs a severe criticism against this advaitic 
view,” and declares that the individual self is the most 
concrete entity. Its reality is given in the facts of 
for consciousness which is ever-changing requires 


palpable and 
consciousness,, 
a substratum- 
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"It is also given in the facts of memory and recognition, for recog- 
nition implies a conscious subject persisting from the earlier to the 
later moment.’ It is also implicit in inference, for it presupposes 
the ascertainment and remembrance of general propositions.* 


Rāmānuja supplements these empirical arguments by the 
testimony of the scriptures. He quotes Brhadaranyaka III. 7.22, 
Svetasvatara 1.6, 1.9, VI. 9, VI. 16, VI. 13 etc. in all of which the 
plurality of self is explicitly recognised and taught. He further 
derives support from the Gita (II. 12) which clearly teaches the 
reality of individual self and its eternal distinction from Brahman. 


It is said that the texts like ‘Thou art that’ teach the absolute 
identity of the individual self and the Supreme Self but Rāmānuja 
replies that these texts are not meant to convey the idea ofthe 
absolute unity of a non-differentiated substance. On the contrary, 
they denote a Brahman distinguished by difference. The word ‘that’ 
refers to Brahman and the word ‘thou’ which stands in coordination 
to ‘that? conveys the idea of Brahman in so far as having for Its 
body the individual selves.’ 


Ramdnuja’s view of individual self 


In the philosophy of Ramanuja the absoluteness of God is so 
qualified as to admit the existence of real finite selves within His 
concrete unity. From the fundamental ontological position of 
Ramanuja that God is a unity inclusive of infinite determinations, 
there logically follows the existence of real finite selves, which are 
individual centres of thought and action. They are entities in 
themselves, though they derive their substantiality and entire 
"being from God. Being the eternal differentiations of God, 
they are called His modes, parts, body etc., yet they have 
their own individual nature and features. Rāmānuja thus 
advocates the model dependence of the type of Spinoza 
as well as the monadic individuality of the type of Leibnitz. 
Rāmānuja is quite emphatic and insistent in holding that the 
individual sélves, being eternal differentiations of God, are as real as 
God Himself, They are real entities, and cannot be dismissed as 
illusory, or false and fictitious being due to some innate nescience 
associated with the nature of God. Therefore, he criticises those 
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who regard individual selves as 'vain variations of the self-same 
Absolute’. 


Individual self as knower 


According to Rāmānuja each individual self is a real self- 
identical being. It isa spiritual being different from the material 
elements like mind, body, vital breathes, senses etc. He holds that 
the essential nature of the individual self is to be a knowing subject. 
It is not pure consciousness as the advaitin maintains, but it is the 
substratum of consciousness. It is not mere knowlege but an 
individual who possesses knowledge as its essential characteristic. 
That the self is a conscious principle and not mere consciousness, is 
emphasised by him in order to safeguard the individuality of the self 
against the advaitic tendency of overlooking all distinctions between 
the finite self and Brahman.* 


Individual self as doer 


Rāmānuja further maintains that the individual self is not only 
a knower, but also a doer andis thus a true self characterised by 
thought and activity. He declares that the agency of the self is 
implied in the Upanisadic doctrine of Karma according to which 
each self reaps the fruits of its deeds. The agency of the self is 
denied by the Advaita and the Sāmkhya. In the scriptures also at 
places agency is denied to the self.” There it is maintained as though 
the self is inactive all activity being due to the gunas of the body. 
Rāmānuja explains this circumstance by saying that the self is an 
agent by virtue of its being associated with the kārmie body, in an 
embodied state. But, it is the self only which is an agent and not the 
gunas.° Though the self is an agent, this does not mean that it is 
always active. It is provided with the capacity to act but it may act 
or may not act, as it pleases.12 


Individual self as atomic 


! Rāmānuja further declares that the individual self is atomic. 
It is not all-pervading because the Scriptures speak of it as passing. 
out of the body, going and returning, all these movements on the 


pane d ae soud clearly be meaningless if it were omnipresent.!? 
Rāmānuja bases this view on Švetāśvatara V ad 
Mundaka III.1.9. . 8-9, an 
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The logical basis for Ramanuja’s rejection of the omnipresence 
of the self is that if it were so there would be everywhere and at all 
times simultaneously consciousness and non-consciousness, but this 
never is the case. He writes, ‘On our view, on the other hand, the 
actually perceived distribution of consciousness and non-conscious- 
ness explains itself, since we hold the self to abide within bodies only, 
so that naturally consciousness takes place there only, not anywhere 
else.’ Moreover, he points out against the Vai$esikas that if the 
self were omnipresent all the selves would be in permanent conjunc- 
tion with all organs, and besides, the adrstas due to the actions of 
the different bodies would be entirely confused, for all selves would 
then be in contact with all bodies. 


Rāmānuja further maintains that though the individual self 
is atomic and dwells in one part of the body, it is conscious of the 
sensations taking place in any part of the body. Thus it extends 
through the whole body by means of its quality, namely, conscious- 
ness. When the scripture describes the self as all-pervasive it 
refers to its consciousness only. It, however, may be referred to as 
all-pervasive in the sense that being infinitely small it can penetrate 
all unconscious material substances. It has uniqueness like a 
monad, but is not exclusive and windowless because of its all- 
pervasive consciousness. SO although the self is atomic it has 
knowledge as its invariable accompaniment, which can stream forth 
to any distance and is able to comprehend things, even though they 


are far off. 


This concept of the individual self as atomic, indicates the 
eagerness of Rāmānuja to emphasise the individuality of the finite 
self, as against the advaitic tendency of all-pervasiveness which 
virtually would imply a denial of individuality. Further, Ramanuja’s 
‘insistence that each individual self has its own distinctive centre of 
experience avoids the confusion between one self and another. 


Individual self as eternal and immutable 
Ramanuja further maintains that the individual self is eternal 
‘and immutable in the sense that it is sui generis and has its own 
intrinsic value. It is unborn and immortal. It is real, and the real, 
"as the Gita declares, never ceases to be. Therefore no dissipation 
of the individuality of the self can be admitted. When the scriptures 
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speak of origination and destruction of the self they only point 
out the association with and dissociation from the body ofthe 
embodied self. Butin all these births and deaths and rebirths 
which continue upto release, there is no addition to or diminution 
of its essence and existence. Those texts which deny origination 
mean to say that the self does not undergo changes of essential 
nature. 


In the Gītā Bhāsya Rāmānuja gives three arguments to prove 
the eternity and immortality of the individual self. The first 


argument is on the authority of God Himself who declares in 
unequivocalterms that the individual self is immortal in no way 


less than God Himself.!* The second argument is that the individual 
self is a spiritual being and pervades the non-spiritual entity which 
is different from it. From this it follows that it is subtler than all 
non-spiritual entities which necessarily must be grosser if the 
individual self is to pervade them. Now the thing that destroys is 
subtler than the thing which is destroyed, for it can only destroy by 
pervading a thing and thereby decomposing it. Nothing, however, 
is subtle enough to pervade the individual self, so the self is 
indestructible. Lastly, the individual self is not destructible because 
it is a unity by itself, and as such cannot increase or decrease." 


Individual self in relation to Brahman. 


The real nature of the individual self cannot be known apart 
from that of God, since the two are inseparably united and indisso- 
lubly related to each other. Regarding the relation of the individual 
self to God Rāmānuja repudiates various views which hold that (i) 
the individual self is absolutely different from Brahman (God), or 
(ii) it is nothing else but Brahman under a delusion, or, (iii) it.is 
Brahman determinéd by a limiting adjunct. Against ail these he 
holds that the individual self is a Part of Brahman. For this he 
finds support in the Chandogya Upanisad 111.12.6. He also quotes 
the Gità (XV.7)in which the Lord declares ‘An eternal part of 
myself becomes the individual self in the world of life." R 


When the individual self is said 
does not mean that it constitutes a 
since Brahman is partless. Furth 


to be a part of Brahman it 
part of the extention of Brahman, 
er it would also imply that all the 
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imperfections of the individual self would belong to Brahman. The 
word ‘part’ should be understood in its qualitative sense only. That 
is, it is a part of Brahman in the sense that it is a mode or an attri- 
bute of Brahman. 


Though Rāmānuja regards the individual self as an attribute 
ar mode of Brahman this does not mean that it has a mere adjectival 
existence with no individuality of its own. As we have seen before, 
according to Rāmānuja the substance-attribute relationship holds 
not only in case of objects and their generic qualities, but also in 
case of two different objects, one of which may be an attribute of 
the other. Accordingly the individual self may be an attribute of 
Brahman and at the same time may have an individuality of its 
own. The individual self is an attribute of Brahman only in the 
sense that it belongs to Brahman and is completely dependent on 
It. In this way it has a substantive as well as an adjectival 
existence. This relation of individual self to Brahman can be 
considered under three heads. 


Individual self in relation to Brahman prior to world creation 


The Ultimate Reality in Ramanuja’s philosophy is a triune 
unity consisting of Brahman, matter and the individual selves. The 
latter two, which are the constituent elements of the world exist in 
Brahman as Its eternal part in a subtle form before It makes the 
world manifest. In that state of perfect homogeneity the individual 
selves with their intelligence in a contracted form exist in Brahman 
in a latent state. But this state does not involve complete 
suppression of their essential nature. 


Though the self exists in Brahman in a latent state or in a 
state of intimate union amounting to homogeneity, nevertheless it is 
not a state of coalescence. It does retain its separate existence and 
distinct individuality. Not only this, its past karmas are also 
preserved and at the start of creation Brahman makes it to be 
connected with the kind of body merited by its karmas.?? 


`. Individual self in relation to Brahman in worldly existence. 


The self, prior to world creation, exists in a state of intimate 
‘union with Brahman but when creation begins, it becomes differen- 
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tiated from Brahman. Now it acquires a particular body in 
accordance with its karmas so that it may be requited for what it 
has done. This, however, should not mean that the sole purpose 
of creation is mere retribution or stern adherence to the moral law. 
lt is more for the ultimate good or final release of the individual 
self.” 


When the individual self thus acquires its body, Brahmar 
enters into it, and remains within it as its Inner Self. This concept 
of Brahman as Inner Self is inherited by Rāmānuja from the 
philosophers of the Upanisads. This is clearly stated in the 
Brhadāraņyaka 111.7.3.-22, and the Tattirīya 11.6. But unlike the 
philosophers of the Upanisads, Rāmānuja is quite clear and consis- 
tent in maintaining that the ‘entering into” of Brahman in the 
individual self and abiding there as the Inner Self does not tell upon 
the perfect nature of Brahman on the one hand and the individuality 
of the individual self on the other. In the Upanisads the abiding of 
Brahman in the individual self is very often taught, but at many 
places they have used such an ambiguous language that they tended 
often to mean that Brahman Itself is the self in the body. Therefore, 
Rāmānuja is very much eager to point out that Brahman exists. 
there only as an Inner Self and not as the individual self.** 


Brahman thus stands to the individual self in the same relation 
as the soul stands to the body. Rāmānuja's definition of a body in 
relation to the soul is as follows, *Any substance which a sentient 
self is capable of completely controlling and supporting for its owm 
purposes, and which stands to the self in an entirely subordinate 
relation, is the body of that self; Thus in the state of worldly 
existence of the individual self. Brahman abides within it as its soul, 
not as one who robs away its individuality, but as one who supports 
and rules over it, without in any way being involved into it. 


Individual self in relation to Brahman in the state of release 


The fundamental thesis of Ràm 
seen, is to uphold the supreme and 
inalienable individuality of the 
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There are clear and abundant traces in the Upanisads of the view 
that the individual self continues to exist in release, enjoys perfection 
and bliss, and becomes like Brahman. But the advaitin maintains. 
that in release the finite self merges in or becomes unified without 
difference with Brahman, a view quite opposed to Rāmānuja's basic 
position. He, therefore, sets himselfin sharp opposition to the 
advaita view and argues that if release meant *a mere return into 
the substance of Brahman', it would not be anything beneficial or 
desirable to man, for to be refunded into Brahman means nothing. 
but complete annihilation, which none would like.’™* 


Rāmānuja confronts the advaitin with a dilemma and declares 
that the advaitin’s view cannot stand the test of being submitted to: 
definite alternatives. He argues, ‘Is the individual self's not being. 
such, i.e., not being Brahman prior to its departure from the body, 
due to its own essential nature or to a limiting adjunct, and is it in 
the latter case real or unreal? In the first case the individual self 
can never become one with Brahman, for if its separation from 
Brahman is due to its own essential nature, that separation can never 
vanish as long as the essential nature persists. Should it be said. 
that its essential nature comes to an end together with its distinction 
from Brahman, we reply that in that case it perishes utterly and 
does not therefore become Brahman.”** 


On the basis of the above reasons Rāmānuja rejects the view 
that the individual self merges in Brahman on attaining release. On 
the other hand, he urges that since the individual self is by its very 
nature a distinct individual, it must persist as a self-conscious being 
in the state of release.2® The released individual self instead of 
forfeiting its individuality, rather attains its essential nature. It does 
not cease to be, but deepens its selfhood and effaces all stains of 
sins. The essential nature of the individual self obscured so far by 
avidyà becomes manifested, even as a mirror stained by dust shines 
brilliantly when it has been cleansed. Rāmānuja derives this view 
from the Chāndogya Upanisad (VIII. 12.3) which declares, "Thus 
does that serene being, having risen from the body and having 
approached the highest Light, manifests itself in its own form.'*” 
This ‘cleansing? means freedom from karma and the consequent 
imperfection.?5 
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Further Rāmānuja writes that the released individual self 
obtains whatever it wishes by its mere will?? It enters as many 
bodies as it pleases, not being impelled by karma, but entirely by 
its own will? It enjoys all the worlds eternally.?! It finds itself on 
an equality with all other freed selves for all distinctions of rank, 
caste, and the like are entirely due to the body.? And, more than 
all this, it enjoys that beatific vision of Brahman for which it longed 
in the worldly life.” This intuition of Brahman is possible only 
when the individual self realises its natural state,” Therefore, 
Rāmānuja writes, "The highest Brahman which is free from all change 
and of an absolutely perfect and blessed nature this, together with 
the manifestations of Its glory, is what forms the object of conscious- 
ness for the released self.'*5 Thus the released self attains its natural 
character.* It reclaims all its attributes like knowledge which 
become manifest only when it attains release.” 


Though the individual self persists as a self-conscious being in 
the state of release and perfects its individuality, this does not in any 


way annul the supremacy of Brahman and reduce It to one among 
a number of equally independent selves. The released self becomes 
like Brahman in nature in that it is characterised by uncontracted 
intelligence, and in that itis free from all evil? Nevertheless it 
always remains only a mode of Brahman and never as an indepen- 
dent substance like Brahman.?? The exalted qualities of the individual 
self no doubt belong to its essential nature but they depend upon 


Brahman only.1° Therefore, the individual self can never usurp the 
place of Brahman, 


The released self differs from Brahman in two important 
respects. First, it is atomic and hence strictly finite, while Brahman 
is universal and all-pervading.42 Secondly, 


-and ruling power over the world wh 
Brahman.‘?. 


it does not have creative 
ich belongs exclusively to 


The individual selves, then 
eternal entities having knowled 
‘their essential nature. 
Brahman, there is no 


; While Brahman js their Inner Self on whom 
they completely depend. 
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Paiicaratra view of individual self ` 


The Pāūcarātra school, because of its predominantly religious 
character, concentrated much of its thought on the theological 
considerations like the nature of Brahman, emanation of the world 


out of Brahman and the means of attaining release from bondage.. 


Jt was very little interested in speculations irrelevant to its theological 
purposes. Therefore it seldom took into consideration the problem. 
of the nature of the individual self. It was satisfied. with the 


thought that individual self owes its existence to the Supreme, 


Self. It considers, though not clearly and consistently, the relation 
of the individual self to the Supreme Self. 


In consonance with its advaitic tendency the Pāticarātra school 
describes the nature and destiny of the individual self in an advaitic 
manner. Butitis not always consistent in doing so. Under the. 
advaitic influence the selfhood of the individual self as distinct from 
the Supreme Self does not get recognition; but when it is guided by 


religious feelings it appears to recognise a self distinct from the- 


Supreme Self. However the dominant note of the Pancaratra 
thought in this regard is undoubtedly advaitic. 


Advaita school and Rámánuja —A Study in Contrast 

Having discussed the views of the Advaita school, Ramanuja 
and the Pāñcarātra school regarding the nature of the individual self 
and its relation to the Supreme Self, we may now turn to their 
comparative and critical analysis. 


To start with the Advaita school and Rāmānuja, we find that 
they are poles apart on this topic. According to Sankara the individ- 


ual self is nothing but Brahman limited by the unreal adjuncts: 
caused by maya. Rāmānuja, on the other hand, maintains that it is 
an effect or part of Brahman, it has sprung from Brahman, and it is 
never outside Brahman, nevertheless it enjoys 4 separate personal 


existence and will, and remains an inalienable personality for NK 


For Sankara, to whom non-duality is the ultimate truth of 
philosophy, the true self is one only and cannot be many. The true 


self is not a separate and distinct entity from Brahman, but js. 


identical with It. The plurality of selves, thus, is unreal, caused by 
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avidyā, and has no metaphysical value. Rāmānuja, on the contrary; 


maintains that every individual self is an eternal spiritual entity and’ 


thus there are many such selves each with its own individuality. 


Rāmānuja maintains that the individual self is an entity denoted 
by the notion of ‘I’ (ahamārtha). Šankara does not admit that the 
notion of ‘I’ is the true self, in so far as itis only a product of 
avidya. The plurality of ‘I’ has no metaphysical value, for it dis- 
solves in the unity of Brahman, the only Being that is or can be. The 
*T' has psychological or epistemological ideality but no metaphysical 
reality. It is only a reflection, or limitation of Brahman in, or by, 
avidyā. 


The issue as to whether the individual self is pure consciousness 
ora conscious being has sharply divided Sankara and Rāmānuja. 
Sankara insists that the self is consciousness only and not a knowing 
subject, because knowership, for him, involves change, while the 
true self must be immutable. Rāmānuja refutes this theory taking 
his stand on experience and also on the ground that knowership does 
not involve change in the strict sense of the term. The Sūtrakāra has 
defined the nature of the individual self as ‘ña’ which Sankara inter- 
prets in the sense that knowledge does not constitute a mere attribute 
of the self but is the very essence of the self. The self is not a knower 
but knowledge, not intelligent but intelligence. Rāmānuja, on the 
other hand, explains *jfia' as ‘jfiatr’, i.e., knower and regards this 
sūtra as directed not only against the Vaisesikas but also against 
those philosophers who like the Sāmkhyas and Vedāntins of 
Sankara's type maintain that the self is not a knowing agent but 
pure caitanya. The wording of the sūtra certainly seems to favour 
the interpretation of Rāmānuja, because the most obvious meaning 
of the word ‘jfia’ is jiiatr and not jiānam. 


Another point of difference between Sankara and Rāmānuja 
is with regard to the agency of the individual self. Sankara maintains 
that the self is essentially non-active, and all actions belong to the 
world of upadhis. The self is an agent only when it is eem 
with the instruments of action, viz., buddhi etc. and ceases to be so 


when Bādarāyaņa establishes the: 
not mean inherent agency of the 
sed by adjuncts. The arguments 


„ageney, of the self, he thereby does 
self, but only the accidental one cau 
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that Sankara has put forth in support of his thesis are that if self’s 
agency is inherent or natural then as fire cannot be free from heat 
so also the self cannot be free from agency, and consequently there 
is no possibility of its getting release, and secondly, all agency is 
leading to misery. The first argument may be met by saying that 
though the self may be endowed with the capacity of acting. it may 
.or may not indulge in activity. To the second argument it can be 
replied that all actions do not lead to pain. Pain is not due to 
agency, but due to the attachment to fruits. One should perform dis- 
interested actions as directed in the Gità. Ramanuja, whose interpret- 
ations of the sütras is more natural and satisfactory, maintains that 
activity is indeed an essential attribute of the self, but therefrom it 
does not follow that it is always actually active, just as a carpenter, 
‘even when furnished with requisite instruments may either work or 
may not work as he pleases. Thus Rāmānuja holds that the agency 
'elongs to the self by nature as inherent attribute, and is not 
attributed to it by superimposition. Here it must be mentioned in 
favour of Rāmānuja that Badarayana in another sütra, viz. Parāttu 
tacchruteh, in the same adhikarana, declares that the self derives its 
kartrtva from Brahman. Now if it were the position that the self 
"was not an agent at all and that its kartrtva was only superimposed 
«on it, how could the question arise whether the self was an indepen- 
dent agent or a dependent one ?. Further, if the agency were due 
to the limiting adjuncts of nescience how could Bādarāyaņa have 
declared that this agency followed from Brahman. Undoubtedly, 
‘Sankara is right in rejecting bodily activities superimposed on the 
self, but he is wrong in his absolute rejection of the self's kartrtva. 


Another debatable point between Sankara and Rāmānuja is 
with regard to the size of the individual self. According to Sankara 
the individual self being in reality Brahman only, is omnipresent 
and all-pervading and not atomic (anu). When the scripture declares 
the individual self as atomic it refers to the individual self in the 
condition of the worldly existence. In the worldly existence E: 
individual self consists essentially in its being limited i by, E 
possessing the qualities of the buddhi, and so the POE a i 
buddhi is only metaphorically predicated to the individu w 5 
connection of the individual self with buddhi lasts as oe A e 
individual continues to exist in bondage. Ramana ee re 
hand, regards the individual self as of atomic size Oniy. g 
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that the individual self is atomic because gati and àgati etc. are 
ascribed to it. Vedic passages do teach and suggest atomicity of the. 
individual self. The objection that the consciousness of the individual 
self. if itis atomic, cannot be pervading the whole body, does not 
stand because though seated in the heart it can spread its conscious-- 
ness throughout the body on the analogy of sandal, lamp or 
diamond. j 


Sankara, in support of his doctrine of all-pervasiveness of the: 
individual self, has put forth three arguments none of which, as a 
matter of fact, finds any direct support from the sütras of Bàdara- 
yana. The three arguments are (i) Utpattya$vravana (denial of 
origination), (ii) Parasyaiva Brahmanah praveSah (Brahman's 
entrance), and tādātmyopadeša (teaching of identity). The first 
argument used by Bādarāyaņa to establish the eternity of the: 
individual self, does not conclusively prove that the individual self is. 
vibhu (all-pervasive). Sankara argues that since individual self’s. 
origination is denied, it is Brahman only and hence vibhu. But on 
the same basis it can also be argued that since avidyà has no: 
origination it is also Brahman. The second argument is based on 
Chāndogya ‘Anena jivena atmana anupravi$ya nama ripe vyākara- 
vani’. This passage teaches Brahman's entrance into the individual. 
self and therefore Šankara holds that the individual self is the same: 
as Brahman, i.e., all-pervasive. But according to the reasoning of 
Sankara there can be no Brahma-praveša, because Brahman is all-- 
pervasive. "The third argument is stronger than anyone of the: 
preceding arguments, but even here one cannot say that this. 
statement of identity is in the sense held by Šankara. Rāmānuja 
gives an altogther different and more convincing interpretation of 
the statement of identity by taking the individual self as a part of 
Brahman. 

We now turn to the question of the relation of the individual 
self to Brahman, which is one of the most crucial problems of 
metaphysics and on which Sankara and Rāmānuja are sharply 
divided. According to Sankara the individual self is in reality 
identical with Brahman, and separated from It only due to avidyā. 
Rāmānuja, on the contrary, maintains that the individual self 
although springs from Brahman and constitutes an element of Its. 
nature, yet it enjoys a kind of individual existence apart from It. 
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Another aspect of this problem is the issue as to whether the 
individual self in the state of release becomes identical with 
Brahman or simply becomes united with It without losing its 
individuality. The former view is held by Sankara and the latter by 
Rāmānuja. Both agree that in liberation the sense of separateness 
is disparaged and the result is infinite knowledge, being and bliss. 
Further both declare that it connotes transcendence from finitude; 
but while in Sankara it means identity in Rāmānuja it means 
unitive consciousness. Sankara denies relativistic consciousness, 
Rāmānuja accepts its assimilation in unitive consciousness. Accord- 
ing to Sankara release from Šamsāra means absoulte merging 
of the so-called individual self in Brahman due to the dismissal of 
the erroneous notion that the individual self is distinct from 
Brahman. For Rāmānuja it means passing of the individual self 
from the troubles ofearthly life into a kind of divine life where it 
will remain forever in undisturbed personal bliss. Sankara takes 
his stand on the scriptural texts like *Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati’ 
(Mundaka IIl. 1.2.). This text is interpreted to imply identity of 
individual self and Brahman. Rāmānuja on the contrary maintains 
that the text in question does not refer to identity (tādātmya) but 
to equality (sādharmya) as is taught in the same text in the state- 
ment, ‘Nirafijanah paramam samyamupaiti'. 


As a matter of fact in the Upanisads we find texts which 
entail the doctrines of Sankara as well as Rāmānuja. At many 
places the upanisadic sages tend to identify Brahman with the 
individual self in the body. Their monistic vision does not allow 
them to think Jf plurality of the selves beyond the one Brahman. 
Accordingly they believe that Brahman though very different in 
nature from the embodied self, nevertheless It alone is undergoing 
experiences in the body. Though the monistic bias thus leads them 
to declare the final absolute identification of the individual self with 
Brahman, their realism also inclines them to believe in the plurality 
of the individual selves and their eternal distinctness from Brahman. 
The monistic tendency is more dominant in the earlier Upanisads 
and the realistic tendency in the later ones. 


In the Gita as well at some places the selfhood of the 
individual self as distinct from Brahman does not gain recognition, 
but at other places the individual self is clearly recognised as 
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distinct from It. Although the Gītā often speaks as though 
Brahman is one without difference with the individual self, its own 
distinctive position, as indicated by its predominantly theistic 
character, is that It is distinct from the individual self whom It 
pervades and controls. 


Thus both Sankara and Rāmānuja could claim full support 
from the Upanisads and the Gītā for their respective view-points; 
but so far as: the Brahma  Sütras are concerned they seem to lend 
very little support to the views of Sankara. There isa very large 
number of sütras which distinctly affirm the difference between 
Brahman and the individual self. Sankara himself conscious of the 
difficulty of finding his view in the sütras thinks it necessary to add 
an explanation in severalcases to the effect that all such sütras 
refer to the differences between Brahman and the individual self 
which are saupādhika i.e., due to maya, and that in such cases the 
"Sūtrakāra has regard only for the popular conception which is 
mentioned only to be ultimately rejected. 


The sūtras clearly declare that the individual se!f is a part of 
"Brahman, a view which is expressed in the Vedic mantra ‘Pado asya 
sarva bhütüni and in the Gita passage ‘Mamaivamgo jivaloke 
jivabhütah sanātanah”. Sankara altogether arbitrarily takes the 
‘word ‘ama’ as 'amša iva’ and holds that the sütra propounds 
avacchedavāda, but for this there is no justification whatsoever. 
"There are passages, it is true, which declare Brahman to be *niskala' 
and ‘niravayava’ (without parts), but that does not justify one to 
Teject all texts teaching amšatva of the individual self, because both 
'are scriptural texts and hence equally authoritative. What is 
needed is not to reject the one or thecther but to reconcile the 
two. Whenever there is an opposition like this between passages 
asserting difference and those asserting non-difference, Sankara 
‘always tries to escape by saying that the Passages asserting non- 
difference declare the truth and are to be understood literally; 


‘whereas those asserting difference only refer to the popular notions 
which are to be rejected. i i 


On the other hand, the sütras go Very well with the doctrine 


of Rāmānuja. Both the types of passages, those declaring difference 
and those declaring non-difference, must be understood to be true 
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and to represent the reality, and for this it must be admitted that the 
individual self is a part of Brahman, i.e., it is dependent on 
Brahman, but at the same time it is individually distinct in nature. 


Undoubtedly there is a sūtra, viz., ‘abhdsa eva ca, which 
Sankara interprets as propounding the reflection theory 
(pratibimbavada) and apparently this interpretation seems to be 
quite natural and more convincing than Ramanuja's interpretation, 
yet on the basis of the general drift and spirit of the work this much 
is quite evident that the Sūtrakāra by no means favours reflection 
theory. Further, there are sütras which describe Brahman as 
“adhika’ or ‘itara’, i.e., additional to, or different from, the individual 
self. Sankara’s attempt to explain them as pointing out aupādhika 
:bheda is quite unconvincing. Had Sankara’s interpretation been 
true, it remains quite unintelligible why Sūtrakāra should never 
hint at what Sankara is anxious again and again to point out and 
why should the Sūtrakāra devote the greater part ofthe work for 
exoteric doctrine and very little to esoteric teaching, which may 
‘however mislead the mumuksu if he does not keep in view the exact 
purport of the Sūtrakāra. 


If we consider the views of Šankara and Rāmānuja indepen- 
‘dent of the Prasthāna Trayī, we again find that Sankara's doctrine 
does not seem to be more convincing. No one should deny the 
compactness and impressiveness of Sankara's system and the subtle 
logicality with which he has worked out'his case, yet one finds it 
'too sweeping to retain individual existence and initiative, which a 
man of experience values the most. Such a theory which declares 
‘obliteration of the individual self as the ultimate goal of life, 
paralyses our energies at their very source. It provides no satis- 
factory status for the individuals who shrink into the position of a 
helpless prey of maya, rather than being active cooperators sm 
God in the spiritual enterprise. Itis not only morally enervating , 
„and discouraging but also speculatively dissatisfying. RS is quite 
perplexing and unintelligible why the Absolute to which Gee ā 
nothing unaccomplished should come under the sway of māyā an 
thereby result into a plurality of illusory finite existences. ae 
bringing the doctrine of maya into service, Sankara could explain 
"with a remarkable success how the unity breaks up into multiplicity. 
"Though he could explain the ‘how’? of it, be failed to explain the 
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‘why’ of it. The more crucial part of this problem is why should 
the unity appear in the guise of multiplicity by creating the whole 
world appearance which is destined to be destroyed ? Why should. 
the Absolute or for that matter māyā, lavish its energy in evolving 


and maintaining the world-appearance which is not to last’ 


ultimately ? If the multiplicity is nothing but a vanishing appear- 
ance there is no good reason for spending in vain a stupendous 
amount of energy for its creation and maintenance. Further under 
this view all human and personal values are regarded as fragmentary 
experiences to be transcended. If these values do not have any 
place in the Ultimate Reality, why should human beings strive hard: 
to attain and retain them. In a true system of philosophy instead 
of being annulled these values should be accepted as one ofthe 
available clues to the Ultimate Reality. 


It is of course a sound principle that the individua! can find’ 
its meaning within the context of the Absolute. But this does not 
mean depriving the individual of its uniqueness and permanent 
value. They are, on thecontrary, the very conditions on which 
the individual can attain fulness and abundance of life. The 
universe respects the individuallife and lavishes its energy in its 
production and development. There is indeed a force in the 
universe working for an ever richer and more inclusive unity, 
integration and coordination, but side by side with that there is 
another tendency in the universe working for greater and greater 
individuation, shaping fuller and better personalities. The highest 
kind of unity is not the static unity of a solitary, self-centred, self- 
determined Absolute, but a dynamic unity ofa society of souls 
realising their highest perfection in love and in mutually enriching 
fellowship. This is only possible where each has a unique inner 
life of his own and respects the individuality of others; but yet 
where each does not lose but finds himself in others. God Himself 
Is love and needs such a society (madbhaktah me priyah). Such at 
least is the teaching of the Gita which declares the consummation 


of the divine purpose to be the establishment of such a divine 
society. 


Accordingly the individuality is not a negligible feature of the 


world, but is necessary to its very idea. There is a room in the 
system of reality for individual beings possessing a certain measure 
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ofautonomy and capable of entering into personal relationship 
with God. God also is not the Absolute whose over-whelming 
omnipotence leaves no 100m for any will but His own. He, on the 
contrary, welcomes and inspires the free cooperation of the indi- 
viduals in working out His plan. This God is not something away 
from tbe earth in a heaven, as Rāmānuja is sometimes mistaken to 
think, but He exists in us allin the form of an ideal tendency. The 
relation between God and the finite spirits should not be stated in 
terms of the relation of one finite being to another. To regard 
God as merely an individual caring for likes, praises and offerings 
of the finite is to fall far short of the highest insight alike of religion 
and philosophy. God should not be treated as one of the members 
of the divine society, rather He is the very source and substance 
of that society. He Himself is the divine society. When the 
Upanisads speak of ‘entering into Brahman’ they perhaps suggest 
that the individuals become members of this divine society which 
is a perfect society, a spiritual community, the family of God. This 
is the vision which the Vedic and Upanisadic seers had when they 
declared ‘Tadvisnoh paramam padam sadā pašyanti sürayal' 
(Rgveda I.22.20; cf. Katha 1.3.9). This perfect commonwealth of 
spirits is not so much an accomplished fact as an eventual consum- 
mation attainable through proper planning (jūāna), single-minded 
devotion (bhakti) and concentrated effort (karma). 


From the foregoing consideration we conclude that despite 
God's absolute unity, finite selves as individuals preserve and attain 
their unique existence and meanings, and are not lost in the very 
Life that sustains them. This Life is real through them, and they 
are real through their union with that Life. 


Ramanuja and Páficarütra school — A Study in Contrast 


As against Šankara, Rāmānuja is a staunch protagonist of 
‘the reality and inalienable existence of the individual self. His main 
target of polemic was all sorts of absolutism or singularism which 
was responsible for the denial of the reality and individuality of 
the finite self. The position of the Paücaratra school has very 
much come under the advaitic influence, and consequently we find 
that it is as far away as Sankara from the position of Ramanuja. 
"The uncompromising realism of Rāmānuja, his anxiety to refute 
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the maya doctrine, and his fight for the reality, individuality and 
inalienability of the individual self, are altogether absent in the 
Paficaratra school. 


Though the Pālicarātra school is very much wedded to 
advaitism, its instinctive theism did not allow it to rest contended 
with advaitism and the result is that it vacillates between advaitic 
and non-advaitic positions. As a matter offact no efforts have 
been made to synthesise these two opposite positions which are 
placed side by side. But the problem is, since both the advaitic 
and non-advaitic tendencies are met with simultaneously, which one 
is original to this school. From the fact that in its theology and 
cosmology this schoolis manifestly advaitic we may believe that 
with regard to the individual self also its original and official view 
is advaitic and that the non-advaitic tendency is a later intrusion. 
The Pāūcarātra school, like many other systems of Indian thought, 
is not a product of one age or one generation, but has a long 
history whose major partis unknown to us. It may be that the 
Proto-Pāncarātra school was thoroughly advaitic, but when the 
advaitic school came under the disfavour of the rank and file 
because of its māyāvāda, the Pāficarātra school also modified its 
.Strictly advaitic position and made a compromise with the non- 
advaitic tendencies. But even though the Pāiicarātra school reached 
à compromise with the non-advaitic (mainly visistadvaitic) tenden- 
cies, it did not give up its original advaitic position. That is why 
we find that though Rāmānuja whose position is visistadvaitic has 
some points in common with tbe Pāiicarātra school, he differs 
widely from the latter. From the few points of similarity one need 
not be hurriea to conclude that the positions of the Paficaratra 
school and Rāmānuja are identical. The following comparative 
account of the two positions will substantiate our thesis. 


The individual self in the Pāficarātra School, unlike in 
Rāmānuja, is not an independent existence. It is declared to be a 
part of Laksmi which, like the maya of the Advaita school. isa 

` principle of differentiation, and which ontologically has no indepen- 
dent status, as it is merely Brahman's will. The concept of Laksmi 
in the Pāūcarātra school is more an assumption to explain the 
manifoldness than an existence. Phenomenally it is said to have 
a separate existence but transcendently speaking it is nothing but 
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Brahman Itself. Just as in the Advaita school the individual self 
is Brahman only conditioned by maya, so in the Pāūcarātra school 
it is none else but a fulguration of Brahman caused by Laksmi. ft 
has, therefore, no independent existence of its own, nor has it got 
any ontological status. To explain as to how the individual selves 
come to exist, the Paficarátra school very often used three well- 
known advaitic similies, viz., the pot in air, the pot in water, and 
one figure reflected in many mirrors. 


The Pāicarātra school, unlike Rāmānuja, further maintains 
that the individual self has no permanent existence. Since it has nó 
independent existence of its own, but is merely a fulguration of 
Brahman, it is destined to be reabsorbed in It. The view that the 
individual self is not an imperishable entity, is a logical conse- 
quence of the pure monism of the Paficaratra thinkers according to 
whom the Supreme Selfis the only reality. The Absolute of the 
Pāūcarātra thinkers, really speaking, is an Impersonal One for 
whom the individual selves count for little. The natural conse- 
quence is that the thought that Brahman is the Supreme Real, 
easily led them to think that It is the only Real. This is very often 
the position they adopted with regard to Brahman in relation to 
the individual self. It is undoubtedly true that to some of them the 
individual self was too sensibly real to be dismissed as unreal. Under 
the assumption of commonsense and perhaps also under the 
influence of the Visistadvaita they did not carry their advaitic views 
to their logical consequences and admitted the eternal existence of 
the individual self. Nevertheless the dominant thought of the. 
Páücarátra school is that the individual self is identical with the 
Supreme Self. It is only under this assumption that in the first 
chapter of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita in Natada’s hymn (as also in 
XXXV. 81-91) Ahirbudhnya, a bound soul, is praised as the 
Absolute One (Svatantra), Ever-satisfied One (Nityatrpta), Creator 
and Destroyer of the universe etc. 


Further, the relation between the individual self in the state 
of release and Brahman is described in the Paficaratra school ina 
thoroughly advaitic language with a manifest tendency to regard. 
the two as identical, The state of release is very often denoted by 
the phrases like ‘ekibhavati’, *abhinnam branmaņi sthitam’, ‘viset 
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param’, ‘Brahmabhavapatti’, ‘apunarbhavata’ etc. Again like the 
Advaita school, the Pāūcarātra school also admits the concept of 
gradual liberation (krama mukti) in which the individual self finally 
loses its individuality, and the concept of Jivana mukti. Both 
these concepts, on the contrary, have been severely criticised by 
Rāmānuja. 

The Paficaratra school is advaitic not only in its description of 
the state of release, but also in its account of the means of emancipa- 
tion. It declares that the knowlege of identity with Brahman leads 
one to liberation from bondage and the result is coalescence with 
Brahman. *Brahmabhinnāt tato jūānāt Brahma samyujyate param’ 
(Jayākhya IV. 50). Since the individual self is nothing else but 
Brahman, whatis necessary is to realise this fact, and that is why 
identity-consciousness is regarded as the means of emancipation. 
Besides knowledge, yogic discipline is also emphasised as a means 
of emancipation, only because it is helpful in annihilating the sense 
of individuality. 


Another point of difference between Rāmānuja and the 
Paficaratra school is that while the former insists that the individual 
self is necessarily atomic, the latter very often holds that essentialy 
it is all-pervasive and only in the state of bondage it is reduced to 
atomic size by the nigraha power of the Lord. Rāmānuja urges 
that the individual self in all the states is atomic only. This he does 
in order to safeguard the reality and inalienable individuality of the 
finite self. He wages a severe polemic against Sankara who regards 
the individual self as all-pervasive. The Pāiicarātra school also like 
Sankara describes the individual self as all-pervasive, which again is 
a consequence of its advaitic tendency. The individual self in the 
state of yoga is described as sarvaga, sarvabhüta etc., which all 
indicate its all-pervasiveness. 


The unique contribution of Rāmānuja to the Vedānta philoso- 
phy is his view that the individual self is an eternal part or body or 
attribute of Brahman. This is the central doctrine of Ramanuja’s 
philosophy and is based on the Upanisad and the Gita. This 
central doctrine is altogether absentin the Paiicaratra school. As 
a matter of fact no attempt has been made in the Paficaratra school 


to put forth a systematic theory about the relation of the individual 
self to Brahman. 
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In the Páficarátra school we find a peculiar concept of Kütastha 
Purusa, an aggregate of souls, which is altogether absent in 
Rāmānuja. There is a mention of itin the Gītā and if Rāmānuja 
were a Pāūcarātrin he would have incorporated it without any 
fear of being sectarian, a fear which is attributed to Rāmānuja 
by Prof. Kumarappa. But the fact that this important Pāficarātra 
concept has remained untouched by Rāmānuja, testifies that 
Rāmānuja was not an advocate of the Paficaratra school. Further, 
the multiplicity of the individual selves is recognised by Rāmānuja 
as an ontological fact, but in the Paricaratra school this multiplicity 
comes into existence from the Kutastha Purusa long after in the 
process of creation at the lower secondary stage. Not only that, 
the distinctness of the individual selves from Brahman and their 
plurality seem to be purely verbal in the Pāūicarātra school, as is 
evident from the nature of release which consists in union with 
Brahman. 


From the foregoing account it has become quite clear that 
Rāmānuja is as far away from the Páficarátra school as far he is 
from Sankara, and therefore it would be far from truth to say that 
Rāmānuja was influenced by the Paficaratra school. Prof. 
Kumarappa, perhaps unmindful of the above fact, has tried to 
maintain that Rāmānuja got his views on the nature of the indivi- 
dual self and its relation to the Supreme Self from the religious 
experiences of his sect, ie., Pàficarátra and Srivaisnavism. For 
maintaining the above position he has not put forth any argument 
or evidence in the support of it. He has simply argued that 
Rāmānuja was motivated to refute the advaitic view of the identity 
of Brahman and the individual self in order to safeguard the intense 
religious experiences of his sect. Buthe forgets that the Paficaratra 
school, on which the alleged sect of Rāmānuja is based, does not 
hesitate in maintaining the identity doctrine, rather it supports it. 
In that case how can it serve as an impetus for Rāmānuja to refute 


identity doctrine of Sankara ? 
Prof. Kumarappa, for whom Rāmānuja is a disguised 
has further maintaind that Rāmānuja has 
got all the materials regarding the nature of the individual self and 
its relation to the Supreme Self from the religious experiences of his 
“sect. He further contends that Rāmānuja did not draw upon them 


Pāficarātrin, as it were, 
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directly, for that would have made his philosophy sectarian. But 
this argument is vitiated with many flaws. We have doubted the: 
very authenticity of the sectarian affiliation attributed to Ramanuja, 
This saps the very root of this argument. Secondly, itis based on 
an unwarranted imputation of ungratefulness and hypocrisy on 
Rāmānuja. Lastly, this thesis could have been substantiated had. 
there been no basis for Rāmānuja's doctrines in the Prasthāna 
"Trayī, or also, had there been an identity of thought in Rāmānuja 
and the Pàficaratra school. But, as we have seen, neither is the 
case, and therefore we may legitimately conclude that Rāmānuja was 
not influenced by the Pāūicarātra school and that the Pāñcarātra 
school was very much influenced by advaitism, a doctrine to which 
Rāmānuja was deadly hostile. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MEANS OF MOKSA 


Introduction 


The individual life in the worldly state is incomplete and 
broken and points beyond itself. It has a goal to achieve, a 
purpose to fulfil, and an end to realise. "This goal is not a matter 
of direct realisation of something which is existent from eternity, 
though hidden from our view. It is, as we have seen, an establish- 
ment of a society of perfect individuals wherein the sorrows and 
sufferings of the world would cease to exist. This is what we mean 
by moksa or release. This release of the individual self from the 
travails of the present earthly life, is not effected by mere wish, nor 


is it an idle or ideal apprehension through abstract speculation. 


It is a realisation through proper endeavour. It requires a rigorous 


discipline, a course of sādhanā—moral, intellectual and spiritual — 
and the consequent mental make up on the part of the individual. 
In the following pages we shall consider the views of the Advaita 
school, Rāmānuja, the Paficaratra school and the Alvars on the 
nature of the means of moksa. $ 


Advaitic account of means of moksa 
Broadly speaking the course of discipline which the Indian 


systems of philosophy prescribe for attaining the final goal of life 
is three-fold, viz., karma, jiana and bhakti. Of this triple method 
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the Advaita school recognises jfiana alone as the direct means of 
release. This system being predominantly knowledge-centred, 
viveka, ie., discriminative knowledge of the real from the unreal 
alone is regarded as the immediate cause of release. The ethical 
discipline and devotion to God do not directly lead to emancipation, 
but they are only accessories to intellectual penetration and discrimi- 
nation. Since bondage consists in being ignorant of the true 
nature of the self which alone is real, it is discriminative knowledge 
alone that can bring about release. Karma and upāsanā may help 
us in urging to know tbe Real, and may equip us for that know- 
ledge by purifying our mind, but ultimately itis knowledge which 
by destroying ignorance can enable us to be one with the Real. 


According to Advaita school karma or properly regulated 
life in the light of $astric injunctions generally known as dharma, 
is inherently incapable of removing ignorance for it is itself life in 
ignorance. Moksa is not possible with an experience of difference 
and karma is not possible without an experience of it. According 
to the Mīmāmsā school it is not knowledge but the performance of 
actions in accordance with the Vedic injunctions which can bring 
about moksa. The advaitin, on the contrary, declares that 
karmakānda cannot lead to final release, for even the most 
meritorious conduct necessarily leads to new forms of embodied 
existence. Actions are prescribed in the scriptures only for those 
who are in ignorance and not for those who are enlightened. 


The advaitin thus bifurcates the scriptures into jūānakāņda 
and karmakanda, and declares that it is the former which alone is 
the means of moksa. In the jüanakanda again there are two 
different parts, those which deal with Saguna Brahman and those 
which deal with Nirguņa Brahman. Devout meditation of the 
Saguna Brahman does not lead to mokga, but to the poe 
Saguna Brahman only. They alone obtain release Mu 2d 
been enlightened by the texts embodying the higher knowledge o 
the Nirguņa Brahman, and who have attained identity-conscious- 


ness. 


This identity-consciousness OT knowledge of oneness is possible 
to only those who are equipped with the four requisites (sadhana 
catustya), viz., (i) viveka, (ii) vairagya, (iii) sama, dama, uparāti, 
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titiksā, $rddhà and samādhāna, (iv) mumuksutva. These four are 
the sine qua non to the inquiry into the nature of Brahman. A 
man possessing these requisites should try to understand correctly 
the true purport of the scripture (Sravana). He should try to 


strengthen his conviction about that purport by means of arguments: 


inits favour (manana); and then by meditation (nididhyāsana), 
which includes all the yoga processes of concentration, he should 
try to realise the truth. The Advaita -Vedanta thus covers up the 
ground of yoga; but while in the Yoga system moksa proceeds 
from realising the difference between. Purusa and Prakrti, in ihe 
Advaita school it comes by the dawn of right knowledge that 
Brabman alone is the true reality, one's'own self. 


Ramánuja's account of the means of moksa 


A’ difference in the basic conception of life and reality 
naturally demands a divergence. of the discipline for moksa. 
Rāmānuja, unlike the advaitin, upholds the dynamic concept of 
Reality, which retains. an element of difference, a difference not to 
indicate a division in Its integrity, but.to allow a communion in 
love and service. Such a conception of give and take has no place 
in the Advaita school. If nescience is the root of the world- 
appearance and knowledge is the direct cause of its sublation, with 
the complete denial of nescience the goal is achieved. For Rāmānuja 
denial has no place, for nothing is or can be denied. The individual 
self continues to exist for ever. Itis only reguired to be saved 
from the influence of avidyā and its travail of divided existence. It 
can transcend this divided life and can pass into unitive divine life, 
and be eternally saved. 


Rāmānuja admits with the advaitin that the removal of 
nescience, which puts the soul under bondage, is release, and that 
itcan besecured by the true knowledge of the Reality, but he 
controverts the view that this true knowledge is d 
and bhakti. The basic difference between 
with regard to the means of moksa starts 
the word ‘atha’ in the first aphorism of 
word significantly points out that the en 
Brahman is to be preceded by some pr 
something must have, gone before to 


evoid of karma 
Sankara and Rāmānuja 
With the interpretation of 
the Brahma Sütras. This 
quiry into the' nature of 
eliminary. It implies that 
which Brahmajijīāsā is 
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invariably related. Sankara maintains that the preceding refers to 
sādhana catustya, whereas Rāmānuja declares that it refers to karma 
mīmāmsā which is an indispensable prerequisite to jianamimamsa. 
According to Sankara what is finally rcquired for release is mere 
intellectual illumination and therefore ethical conduct has little place 
in the final stage of the discipline which is necessary to attain 
release. But Rāmānuja urges that Šankara overlooks those scrip- 
turaltexts which emphasise purity of conduct, devotion of heart 
and grace of God, which are as essential as knowledge of identity. 


Accordingly Rāmānuja in his synthetic approach regards the 
three paths to liberation, viz. karma, jfiana and bhakti, not as 
exclusive, but as inclusive of one another. Karmayoga or moral 
discipline is a process of self-purification which develops into 
jfüáünayoga. Jüanayoga is a means of self-realisation which culmi- 
nates. in bhaktiyoga, which in its turn is a method of God- 
realisation. On the basis of the Chandogya Upanisad VIIT.7.1 
Rāmānuja maintains that knowledge of the ātman combined with 
karmayoga leads to jfianayoga. Through jfianayoga one arrives at 
the true contemplation of the realising-ātman (prāptr-ātman). This 
contemplation again is propaedeutic to bhaktiyoga, through which 
alone one is capable of attaining moksa.* 


Rāmānuja fully agrees with Šankara that knowledge is the 
only means of obtaining release, but this knowledge, he urges, is 
not devoid of karma and bhakti as Sankara has tried to maintain. 
Sankaca has categorically declared that neither action, nor even 
knowledge in combination with action is of any avail with regard to 
the attainment of release.” It is true that Bādarāyaņa has declared 
that release accrues from vidyā and not from action? but this 
vidya means meditation upon and devotion to God. Rāmānuja is 
firmly of the opinion that knowledge must be wedded to devotion 
before self-realisation may develop into God-realisation.* Knowledge 
is thus quite inevitable for obtaining release, but by itself it is quite 
insufficient. He compares knowledge to a horse which though a 
means of conveyance for his master, requires attendants, groomings 
etc. The horse will of course carry its rider, but a smooth riding 
requires certain actions on the part of the rider too. 


Rāmānuja holds that the duties relating to various āšramas 
also are to be discharged by a man of knowledge because karma 
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contributes to vidyā.” In this respect he differs from Sankara who. 
affirms that there is no necessity of karma for a man of knowledge. 
Rāmānuja, on the other hand, maintains that actions, if rightly 
done, are not detrimental to release. Not only the daily and the 
accidental actions but also the desired ones can procure emancipa- 
tion provided the agent surrenders his agency to God.? Gītā. 
declares, ‘svakarmana tamabhyarca siddhim vindanti manavah’ and 
accordingly Rāmānuja writes that the Lord has declared that 
faithful discharge of ones’ own duties is itself the worship of God.? 


The three-fold yoga, thus, marks the three successive stages 
in the progressive realisation of release. Karma and jñāna are 
preliminaries to bhakti which is a direct path to release. Besides 
this triadic process of human sadhana, Ramanuja emphasises the 
role of grace of God. The later metrical Upanisads unmistakably 
declare that God out of His grace grants to the finite self that 
knowledge which it requires for obtaining release. In this way 
Rāmānuja does full justice to all the scriptural texts by synthesising. 
the various elements which constitute the means of release. For 
this Ramanuja is mainly indebted to the Gita where this synthesis 
is attempted. Lord Krsna has declared that the different pathways: 
are not ultimately distinct though they appear to be so. (VII.21). 
He has synthesised karma, jñāna, bhakti, yoga, grace of God etc., 
has shown the exact place and value of each, and thus he has 
preached the effectiveness of the combined effort. Ramanuja has. 
fully followed this lead of the Gita. 


Let us now see in details the place and value of each of 
these constituents of the scheme of release in the philosophy of 
Rāmānuja. 


Karmayoga 


The karmayoga or ethical discipline is the first step in the: 
scheme of release. It is regarded as a pathway to self-realisation, 
andis preferred on account of its ease, naturality, efficacy and 
freedom from the fallacy of mistaking not-self for the self.” 
Rāmānuja lays great emphasis on the need of moral conduct and the 
performance of the duties of life. 
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Ràmànuja's emphasis on the karmayoga is entirely based on 
‘the Upanisads and the Gita [Itis true that in the earlier Upanisads 
the emphasis was laid on knowledge but this does not mean that 
ethical discipline is altogether absent in them. Itis given there due 
place! but it is specially emphasised only in the later Upanisads. 
‘For example, Katha Upanisad declares, ‘Not he who has not ceased 
from bad conduct can obtain Him by intelligence.’ (II. 24) ‘He who 
has no understanding, who is unmindful and ever impure, reaches not 
the goal, but goes on to transmigration’ (Ibid 11.1). ‘This soul is 
‘obtainable by truth, by austerity, by proper knowledge, by the 
student’s life of chastity constantly practised (Mundaka. IIL.1.5.). The 
‘Svetagvatara Upanisad also dwells on the necessity of yogic practices 
whereby the individual becomes cleansed. In the Maitri Upanisad 
‘the method for attaining release is described thus, ‘Study of the 
knowledge of the Veda,...pursuit of one’s regular duty, in one’s own 
stage of the religious life that verily is the rule...If one does 
not practise austerity there is no success in the knowledge of 
the soul, nor perfection of works. For thus has it been said: 'It 
js goodness (sattva) from austerity (tapas), and mind from goodness 
that is won; and from the mind soul is won, on winning whom no 
one returns.'!* 


In the Gītā also, on which the ethics of Rāmānuja is mainly 
"based, ethical requirements are declared as essential, and several 
virtues are accordingly mentioned as leading to the "Divine Estate" 
"which alone enables one to attain release. Throughout the Gità 
Krsna urges upon Arjuna the necessity to control the senses ciate 
desires, and to do one’s duty leaving the consequences unto God.” 
He declares that one's duties must be performed irrespective of the 
‘consequences. ‘Therefore without attachment ever perform the work 
that thou must do, for if without attachment a man works he gains 
the Highest.’ (IIT.19) One can have the redeeming knowledge only 
when his senses are held in check and he is perfect in control 
(1V.38-39). The earnest desire of God to see that righteousness 
should prevail, is the chief motive of incarnation 1n the Gita. The 
ethical conduct and the performance of duties is not only binding 
on the individual, but God Himself, though perfect, also acts for the 
sake of the finite self, and thus sets an example. 
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On the basis of the above authorities Rāmānuja also 
emphasises the place of karmayoga. He urges that one who aspires 
after release must fulfil many practical reguirements. It is first of 
all necessary for him to avoid sin for thereby he can have the real 
knowledge of the self. After this he is reguired to give himself to 
the pursuit of all the duties binding on his station in life, without 
any tinge of selfishness or desire for personal gain." Rāmānuja 
writes, “All daily (nitya) and incidental (naimittika) rites prescribed 
in the šāstras shall be performed......... As for the fructiferous 
rites (kamya) even those shall be performed in the manner prescribed 
for the several castes (varna) and orders of life (āšrama), and accord- 
ing to one's ability; but resigning their specific fruits'.!? ‘The Deity 
is pleased and conciliated by the different kinds of acts of sacrifice 
and worship duly performed by the devotee day after day.'* God 
Himself says, ‘The work of sacrifice, gift-giving, and austerities is not 
to be relinquished, but is indeed to be performed; for sacrifices, 
gifts and austerities are purifying to the thoughtful.’ ‘He from whom 


all beings proceed ..worshipping Him with proper works man attains 
to perfection.”!” 


Not only such sacrificial rites but also the duties connected 
with each āšrama have to be performed.!® Those who are not within 
any āšrama should devote themselves to practices not exclusively 
connected with any à$rama, such as prayer, fasting, propitiation of 
the Deity and so on.” But better than to be outside the asramas 
is the condition of standing within aírama. The latter state may 
be due to misfortune; but he who can should be within an āśrama 
which state is the more holy and beneficial one.2' Those who have 
fallen from the agrama state owing to a lapse from chastity are not 
qualified for knowledge of Brahman.? The duties obligatory on the 


four varņas are prescribed in the šāstras and these duties should be 
faithfully performed.?? 


Jfianayoga 


In order that an individual may perform his duties properly 
and disinterestedly it is necessary for him to know his own essential 
nature. Since the root of all evil is nescience whereby the soul 
identifies itself with the body and gives itself to the pursuits of 
bodily ends, it is necessary for it to see that its own true nature is 


quite distinct from that of the body. Rāmānuja writes, ‘Knowing 
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ātmā to be that which is distinct from the body, uncontaminated 
with qualities pertaining to bodies, and to be that which is eternal, 
keeping the mind imperturbable under the varying conditions of 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss...and destitude of any wish for 
reward. In this wilt thou escape sin”** Rāmānuja further holds 
that one must meditate on oneself as not only different from the 
body but also as having qualities similar to Brahman.” This is the 
state or condition of work-performance in an unselfish or disinteres- 
ted manner, based on the knowledge of the eternal self, This method 
has for its aim the achievement of true wisdom.** Thus jüànayoga 
consists of knowledge of the ātman combined with karmayoga. In 
this way karmayoga presupposes jfianayoga and jūānayoga includes 
karmayoga. Karma and jūāna, thus, interpenetrate each other. 
The two can be distinguished but not separated. Hence there must 
be a blending (samuccaya) of the two. 


Bhaktiyoga 


The jūānayoga which consists of the knowledge of oneself as 
different from the body and as akin to the pure nature of Brahman, 
and the karmayoga which means the fulfilment of religious and 
social duties inculcated in the šāstras without any expectation of 
reward, are not sufficient to bring about release. What is needed is a 
whole-hearted devotion which demands the centering of one’s 
thought entirely on God. The karmayoga and jūānayoga must be 
supplemented with bhaktiyoga, without which no emancipation can 
be achieved. F 


Rāmānuja admits that the jfianayoga by itself can also lead to 
moksa, but he points out that meditation on the soul is not within 
the easy reach of the ordinary man. Therefore he insists on bhakti- 
yoga which is quite an easy method. 


The origin of the cult of bhakti in Hinduism is shrouded in 
mystery, but it is quite evident that its germs are found in the Vedic 
hymns. The doctrine of loving God is as old as „the Vedas as is 
evinced in passages such as, *yosajaramiva priyam (Rg. [be Si) 
The hymns ‘namo bharantā emasi' (Rg.V.1.1)), pasya viśvā upāsate; 
(Yaju. 25.13), *Mahaste visnoh sumatim’ bhajamahe (Rg.1.156.3) etc. 
suggest the consciousness of love and reverence to the Deity as the 
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only means of the progress of man. Bhakti has been the trend 
even of the oldest phase of the Vedic religion. As B.N. Seal has 
remarked, "The Vedic hymns are replete with sentiments of piety 
and reverence in the worship of God...The upāsanākāņda of the 
Āraņyakas and Upanisads lay the foundation „Of the bhaktimārga, 
the way of devotion and faith.?* Prof. Belvalkar is also of the same 
opinion when he writes, ‘It is impossible to read some of the soul- 
stirring Vedic hymns to Varuņa, Savitra and Usas, and not to feel 
therein the presence of the true bhakti, however, inadequate may 
have been its philosophical background." 

In the Upanisads we find distinctly theistic tendencies gradually 
developing. Though the older prose Upanisads lay stress on know- 
ledge as the way to release, the older metrical Upanisads like 
Katha, Mundaka, Svetaévatara etc. distinctly advocate the doctrine 
of bhakti. In the Svetasvatara we also find the doctrine of 


prapatti. Bādarāyaņa also in his Brahma Sitras refers to it as 
‘Samaradhana.’28 


In the Gita we find a systematic account of the cult of bhakti. 
God of the Gita is not an abstract impersonal Absolute to whom the 
individual -self counts for little. He is a personal God who loves the 
individual self and wishes to Possess him completely. Consequently 
what He requires more than all else is whole-hearted devotion. It 
is this bhakti, a constant life-long contemplation on God and total 


dedication of oneself to Him, which the Lord Names as madbhakti, 
madyajana, manmanana etc. 


Accordingly Rāmānuja describes the devotion that is required 
of the individual self as chiefly contemplative involving the centering 
of one’s thoughts on the Deity.* It is a devotion Which requires the 


dedication of one’s will?? for it involves the performance of all one's 
own duties.?! 


Ramanuja regards this bhakti as synonymous with upāsanā.?* 
In the Vedic literature we find both these words used for devotion. 
Bhakti, derived from the root ‘bhaj? appears in the Vedic passage 
"Mahaste Visnoh sumatim bhajamahe’ (Rg. 1156.3). The root ‘as’ 
with the prefix ‘upa’ is also used Side by side with the root ‘bhaja’ 
as we find in the Yajurveda Passage "yasya višvā upāsate”. (25.13) 
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Rāmānuja further maintains that this devotion is identical 
with redeeming knowledge. He explicitly declares that it is essentially 
a specific form of cognition.? It is not an unintellectual exuberance 
of feeling, or a fervent glow of emotion, or an unrestrained exhibi- 
tion of erotic element; but it is thoroughly meditative and 
contemplative. He accordingly defines bhakti as ‘a meditation on 
God accompanied by love'.?! He elsewhere writes, ‘That the know- 
ledge intended to be enjoined as the means of final release is of 
the nature of meditation we conclude from the circumstance that 
the terms ‘knowing’ and ‘meditating’ are seen to be used in place of 
each other in the earlier and later parts of the Vedic texts'. He 
further writes that this is the view of the Vākyakāra as well, and 
quotes the following passage, ‘Knowledge (Vedanta) means medita- 
tion (upāsanā) scripture using the word in that sense.”** 


Bhakti as a loving meditation is also described by Rāmānuja 
as a ‘steady remembrance’. He writes, ‘Meditation means steady 
remembrance, i.e., a continuity of steady remembrance, uninterrup- 
ted like a flow of oil; in agreement with the scriptural passage "On 
the attainment of remembrance all the ties are loosened’. (Chand. 
VII.26.2). Such remembrance is of the same character (form) as 
seeing (intuition) for the passage quoted has the same purport as the 
following one, ‘The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are 
solved, and all the work of that man perish when He has seen 
who is high and low (Mund. II.2.8). With reference to remembrance, 
which thus acquires the character of immediate presentation and is 
the means of final release; scripture makes a further determination, 
viz., in the passage (Katha II.23) ‘That Self cannot be gained by the 
study of the Veda (reflection), nor by thought (meditation), nor by 
much hearing. Whom the Self chooses, by it may be gained.” Now 
a ‘chosen’ one means a most beloved person, the relation being 
that he by whom that Self is held most dear is most dear to the Self. 
That the Lord Himself endearvours that this most beloved person 
should gain the Self, He Himself declares in the following 
words, ‘To those who are constantly devoted and worship with 
love I give that knowledge by which they reach me’ (Gita. X.10), 
and *To him who has knowledge I am dear above all things, and he 
is dear to me.’ (VIL17) Hence he who possesses remembrance 
marked by the character of immediate presentation (saksatkara), 
and which itself is dear above all things since the object remembered 
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is such; he, we may say, is chosen by the highest Self, and by him 
the highest Self is gained. Steady remembrance of this kind ig 
designed by the word *devotion' (bhakti); for this term has the same 
meaning as upāsanā (meditation). 


*Hence we conclude that the knowledge which the Vedānta 
texts aim at inculcating is a knowledge of the sense of sentences, and 
denoted by ‘dhyana’, *upāsanā' (i.e. meditation), and similar terms. 
With this agree scriptural texts such as ‘Having known it, let him 
practise meditation’ (Brh. 1V.4.21)...all these texts, must be viewed 
as agreeing in meaning with the injunction of meditation contained 
in the passage quoted from the Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad and what 
they enjoin is therefore meditation.'99 


In this way Rāmānuja makes it quite clear that the knowledge 
which is a means to release, is not mere vakyartha jñħāna (knowledge 
of mere sense of the sentences), but it is of the nature of contempla- 
tion and direct intuition of Brahman. Thus by equating bhakti 
with jāāna Rāmānuja gives to bhakti a predominantly meditative 
significance on the one hand, and on the other, regards the redeeming 
knowledge taught by the Upanisads as neither something purely 
intellectual nor as something to be accomplished once and for all, 
but as a meditative devotion daily practised and constantly improved 
by repetition throughout one's life, and culminating in a mystic 
intuition of the Deity. The system of Rāmānuja from this point of 
view culminates in a lofty mysticism in which the soul finds its 
highest life in the intellectual love of God. 


Though Rāmānuja describes devotion as chiefly contemplative, 
he does not underrate the emotional side of it lest it should become 
a matter of head only. Accordingly he gives recognition and due 
place to the emotional experiences of the devotees 27 

The account of the state of an ardent devotee given by 
Ramanuja (which occurs once only in all his Works) is, no doubt, an 
emotional attitude of worship and devotion, but itis not a blind 
intensity of feeling or an unreasoned ecstasy divorced from know- 
ledge and the duties of practical life. In this respect this slight 
emotional element in the meditative and ethical bhakti of Rāmānuja 
cannot be compared with or traced to t 


í r trac he highly emotional bhakti 
of the Alvars who would reject jñāna and even karma and would 
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regard the ecstatic passion of the erotic nature as the only 
essential. 


It is further to be noted that the bhakti in Rāmānuja is not 
an outer form of worship, as it has become in the Pāñcarātra cult, 
but it is an inner spiritual attitude produced and enriched by 
virtues. It is not an emotionalism but a training of the body, will 
and intellect. This bhakti is the ripened fruit of karma and jūāna, 
and is not possible without them. Rāmānuja writes, ‘Sacrifices 
and similar works being performed day after day have the effect 
of purifying the mind, and owing to this, knowledge arises in the 
mind with ever increasing brightness.””* ‘Hence in order that 
knowledge may arise, evil works have to be got rid of, and this is 
effected by the performance of acts of religious duty not aiming at 
some immediate result (such as the heavenly world and the happy 
life), according to the text *By works of religious duty he discards 
all evil’. Knowledge which is the means’ of reaching Brahman 
thus requires the works prescribed for the different à$ramas.'99 


For the careful discipline of the mind and will Rāmānuja, 
following the Vākyakāra, prescribes a seven-fold scheme of self- 
discipline. Without undergoing this no one can be granted the 
redeeming knowledge by the Deity. The seven constituents of the 
scheme are viveka (abstention from impure food), vimoka (absence 
of attachment to desires), abhyāsa (continued practice), kriya 
(performance of Paficamahayajiias), kalyāņa (virtuous conduct), 
anavasāda (freedom from dejection) and anuddharsa (absence of 
exultation). 

The bhakti which is the result of this sādhana-saptaka has 
three stages and nine phases. The three stages are dhruvanusmrti 
(firm meditation), asakrdavrtam (frequent repetition) and daršana 
samānākāratā (orison of union). Its nine phases are as follows : 
stuti (glorification), smrti (remembrance), namaskrti (homage), 
vandana (salutation), yatana (mortification), kirtana (exaltation), 
gunaéravana (listening to the attributes of the Lord), vacana 
(narrating the attributes), dhyāna (meditation), arcana (adoration) 
and praņāma (prostration).? 


; M RE 
Does Rāmānuja advocate the doctrine of Prapatti : 


Jt has been maintained by many scholars! that Ramanuja has 
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accepted and incorporated the Pāūcarātra doctrine of prapatti 
which teaches an absolute surrendering of oneselfto the Deity and 
leaving the work of moksa to be done by Him, as a means indepen- 
dent of and superior to bhakti, or as the only requisite for moksa. 
But there is no evidence in his works to support this contention, 
We shall substantiate our point by considering three of his works, 
viz. Sri Bhasya, Gita Bhāsya and Vedārtha Samgraha. His other 
two works, viz. Vedānta Sara and Vedānta Dipa need no separate: 
consideration, as they are mere condensed forms of the Sri Bhasya.. 
Another work, Gadya-trayam, is also ascribed to him, but its 
genuineness is yet to be established. 


The word ‘prapatti’, as far as I know, does not occur in the: 
Sri Bhāsya. Nowhere in his works Rāmānuja has said that the: 
individual self can lay aside its responsibility for salvation and 
entrust this work to the Deity, or that the Deity requires nothing. 
from the self beyond complete surrender. Nor has he said that the 
Deity plays a leading role and the individual self has to play only a 
subordinate role. Far from maintaining that moksa is entirely the 
work of God, or it is due to the ‘sole agency’ of God, or that all that 
is necessary is to flee to the Deity for refuge, Rāmānuja insists that 
no one can get moksa unless one.becomes purified by devout works. 
and strenuous discipline. He makes it quite clear that the ‘saving. 
knowledge’ which is the effect of God’s grace is not possible except 
to one who has undergone thorough preparation ethically, intellec- 
tually and spiritually. A methodical training of body, intellect and: 
will through karmayoga, jňānayoga and bhaktiyoga is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to it. He declares, ‘It is impossible that the: 
capability of performing meditation on Brahman should belong to à 
person not knowing the nature of Brahman and the due modes of 
meditation, and not qualified by the knowledge of the requisite: 
preliminaries of such meditation, viz., recitation of the Veda,. 
sacrifices. and so on. Mere want or desire does not impart 
qualification to a person destitute of the required capability’. At 


so many places Rāmānuja emphatically declares that the grace 
of God is not arbitrary, but acts in accordance with’ the s of 
Karma. 


Prof. Kumarappa, who maintains that 


1 Rāmānuja has 
advocated the doctrine of prapatti, : 


also admits that the tenets of 
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this doctrine are not present in the Sri Bhāsya. He writes, 'Since- 
grace functions then only when the soul has elaborately prepared 
itself by Vedic instruction, performance of šāstric duties, intellectual 
knowledge of Brahman, and desire for release, there can be no 
talk of the Deity either overriding the individuality of the soul or 
permitting a violation of His laws. This isthe view consistently 
maintained throughout the Sri Bhāsya.** 


From the above it is guite clear that the tenets of the doctrine: 
of prapatti are in flagrant contradiction to the declared teachings. 
of the Sri Bhāsya, and hence it would be far from truth to say that. 
Rāmānuja has accepted it. 


In the Vedārtha Samgraha also the.distinctive tenets of this. 
Paficaratra doctrine are conspicuously absent. In one of the various 
recensions of the Vedārtha Samgraha the word ‘prapatti’ occurs: 


thus, ‘Etesim samsāra mocanam bhagavat-prapattimantareņā- 


nopapadyeta.'* This sentence is not at all found in the palm leaf 
manuscript of the Mysore Oriental Research Institute Catalogue 


No. A.2409. In the palm leaf manuscript of the Mysore 


Government Oriental Research Institute Catalogue No. Gr. 878 
instead of ‘prapatti’ the word is ‘pratipatti’. In some manuscripts 
it is *bhagavatpraptim'.é Since the word ‘prapatti’ occurs Jn one 
recension only and there too we are not quite certain about the 
sense in which it is used, it may be contended that this recension 
has come to be distorted by the later sectarians. 


In the Gita Bhāsya also no where Rāmānuja has maintained 
that the redeeming knowledge can be bestowed on any One 


i i i i ested. 
irrespective of the moral considerations. He has never sugg 


thàt the redeeming grace works in such a way as to annul d law 
of Karma. He has, on the contrary, always tried w emp ae 
that in the operation of Divine grace both the individuality of the 


i r . He: 
finite self and the moral consistency Of Brahman are preserved 


has declared that the individual must fulfil many conditions ifit is. 
to obtain release. Indeed, even devotion which the Deity M 
as the supreme condition for release is possible only to ee Ta 
has through efforts achieved merit. He writes, Those < Ko | 
acquired merits have led them to come to me as their asylum; | Ose 
bond of sin has been broken down and who partake of the divine: 
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mature are noble-souled”. (IX. 13). ‘It is only to one who is 
entirely cleansed of all his sins that I become the object of love” 
XXII. 11). ‘Thus, then, in conclusion thou shalt carry on all thy 
"worldly duties and scriptural duties occupying thyself daily. Thus, 
in devotion of the aforesaid description thou shall reach Myself. 
(IX. 34). From these references to the Gita Bhāsya it is quite 
obvious that the Deity through His grace grants release only to 
those who have fulfilled the necessary condition of knowledge, duty 
„and devotion. 


"As a matter of fact the central idea of the prapatti doctrine 
‘is present in the Gita passages such as ‘maim prapadyante' (1V. 11) 
"māmeva ye prapadyante” (VII. 14) ‘tameva šaraņam gaccha’ 
(XVIII. 62) ‘mamekam garanam vraja’ (XVIII. 66) etc. The word 
"prapatti” occurs at many places in the Gītā. But no where 
Rāmānuja has interpreted it in the Pāficarātra sense of prapatti. 
In VII. 19 it is described as an approach to the Lord which 
presupposes the true knowledge of the ātman that its sole essence 
ds to be a Sega of God. In this way it is a means of self-realisation. 
In XVIII. 62 it is explained as ‘anuvartasva’ i.e. obey the commands 
-of the Lord. He interprets ‘prapadyante’ as ‘samasrayante’ 
QV. 11, VII. 20) or as *upagamya' (XV 4-5) or as *upasate' (VII.10), 
none of which has the Pàficaratra sense. Besides Rāmānuja refers 
‘to it as an activity which leads to bhakti.!? 


Thus no where the word *prapatti' has been used in the sense 
in which it is used in the Paficaratra school, as a complete surrender 
-of the devotee to the Deity who moved by devotee's utter desolation 
difts him to beatitude by a mere act of grace. Though in the Gità 
itis maintained that prapatti stimulates God's grace, there is no 
‘evidence to prove that Rāmānuja believed that prapatti alone would 
suffice for this. On the contrary, it becomes quite clear that he 
-does not consider plapatti a separate, let alone Superior, means 
apart from bhakti but only a preliminary to it. 


à is quite clear on this point, 
Rāmānuja*s teaching in the 
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"which he belonged seems to lead him in the Bhagvad Gītā Bhàsya 
to assert that the Deity requires nothing from the soul beyond 
complete surrender (prapatti)'./? In order to support his conclusion 
he cites Ramanuja’s commentary on the Gita XV.4. But here he 
attaches importance to a varient reading which Rāmānuja mentions 
but does not accept. First of all Rāmānuja gives his own inter- 
pretation and then in the second place he gives only a varient 
reading by saying ‘iti và pàthah'. Kumarappa cites only this varient 
reading, perhaps because it serves his purpose. He further quotes 
the Gita XV. 5 and here also he is misled by Govindācārya's 
faulty translation of the phrase, ‘matprasadat’ as ‘through my sole 
agency’, whereas it really means ‘by my grace’. Besides he refers 
‘to Šaraņāgati-gadya, whose authorship is very much disputable. 


Further, Kumarappa quotes Rāmānuja's commentary on the 
famous šloka XVIII. 66. Here again he gives greater emphasis to 
the latter half portion of the explanation. Rāmānuja gives here 
two different explanations. The first explanation is perfectly in 
keeping with his general views, and is preferred by him. The second 
one, though ambiguous, does not mean that taking refuge in God 
is ‘solely’ enough for release. As to why Rāmānuja has given two 
"different explanations, it may be said that though Rāmānuja did 
not subscribe to the views prevalent at his time he did not want to 
exclude them from his Bhāsya. In the first explanation, which 
alone is acceptable to him, he interprets ‘renouncing’ (parityajya) 
not as ‘absolute surrendering of oneself to the Deity and leaving 
the work of salvation to be done by him’, but as ‘performing one s 
‘duties without attachment to fruits etc.’ The declaration "1 will 
deliver thee from all sins’ is interpreted by him to mean that the 
Deity will ‘remove the obstructions caused by the past sins.’ Here 
Rāmānuja makes it quite clear that the Lord would only remove the 
obstructions and it would be the sole responsibility of the individual 
Self to strive for moksa. 


Thus viewed, Rāmānuja has rather rejected the unconditional 
Surrender to God and together with it the exclusive responsibility 
for the moksa of the individual self on God. This is a clear 
evidence to show that the doctrine of prapatti was not accepted by 
Rāmānuja. 
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It would be interesting to note here that in the Gadyatrayam, 
which the sectarians attribute to Rāmānuja, there isa passage in 
which Rāmānuja is made to confess his omission of not referring to 
this doctrine in his other works.” The very wording of this passage 
betrays the imposition of this doctrine on Rāmānuja. No reasons 
have been given why Rāmānuja concealed it in his other Works, 
and why he deemed it fit to reveal it in the Gadyatrayam. As. 
many sectarian doctrines have been attributed to Rāmānuja by his 
Srivaisnava followers with a view to find support for their sect in 
his philosophy, this also seems to be an instance ofthe same. As 
a matter of fact had Rāmānuja been an advocate of the doctrine of 
prapatti he would have unfailingly utilised the Gita passages for 
this purpose, which, as we have seen, are very much inclined towards 
the prapatti mārga. Moreover, we find many references to this 
doctrine in the recognised scriptural works as well, and it would 
have been least sectarian had Rāmānuja dwelt upon it. 


From the foregoing considerations the conclusion we arrive 
at is that the Paficaratra doctrine of prapatti, wrongly maintained 
to have been accepted by Rāmānuja, has found no expression in 
his works, and is also in opposition to his declared teachings.9? 


Divine grace as a means of Moksa 


According to Rāmānuja God is not only a Creator anda 
Sustainer but a Redeemer as well. He has always regarded God as 
eminently loving. He bears an immense love for His devotees. 
This has been the teaching of the Gītā, and Rāmānuja, therefore, 
rightly draws upon itfor this idea. While commenting on the 
Gītā VIII.18 he writes, ‘As for the Jüani, {deem him as my own 
self, i.e., my very life depends on him. He cannot live without 
Me—his highest goal-—I cannot live Without him’. Similar are the 


interpretations of Ramanuja of many other devotional passages of 
the Gītā. 


The origin of the ideas of God Of love and God of grace has 
been attributed to Vaisņavism, but in the Upanisads vē finda 
growing tendency to regard the Supreme Being as *eminently loving' 
and as the Redeemer who by his grace leads man to moksa. ln 
the Švetāsvatara (1.6, 1II.20) the Supreme Being is referred to as 
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‘Kindly Oae’. In the Katha II. 20 it is declared that one becomes 
free from sorrow, i.e., gains release, ‘when through the grace of 
the Creator he beholds the greatness of the self. Further the same 
Upanisad declares,'*This self (Atman) is not to be obtained by instru- 
ction, nor by the intellect, nor by much learning. He is to be 
obtained only by the one whom He chooses; to sucha one that 
Sclf (Atman) reveals His own person.” (cf. Mundaka 1II.2.3.) 
Jn the earlier Upanisads the redeeming knowledge was something 
philosophical or intellectual, but in the later Upanisads it was 
transformed into something religious. It came to be believed 
that this knowledge is not so much the product of one's own efforts 
as it is a gift of God's grace. 

This thought is further developed in the Gita. Here the 
individual is not left alone to work out his own moksa by work, 
knowledge and devotion, but is assisted by God whose grace he can 
procure easily. Butthis grace is not bestowed without any consi- 
deration of merit. It befalls only on those who are righteous. ]n 
the Gītā we come across some passages which appear to declare 
that the loving God is not unwilling to extend His grace to the 
most undeserving, but all such passages are immediately followed 
by other passages which remove this ambiguity. God is loving 
but He is also righteous, and does not wish that His all-forgiving 
love should lead to unrighteousness. 

On the basis of the above authorities Rāmānuja also advocates 
the doctrine of grace. His favourite texts 'in this connection is 
Katha II.23. He writes that God protects all irrespective of their 
differences. He is the refuge of all beings high and low irrespective 
of their differences of caste (jāti) figure (akara), creed (jiiana) and 
nature (svabhava).5! Though the Deity showers His grace without 
any discrimination of such sort, this grace is never unmerited. The 
redeeming knowledge is grantec only to him who has rid himself of 
all evils. Further if the grace operates unconditionally, that would 
nullify the freedom of will of the individual self and also the doctrine 
of Karma. Ramanuja is very particular about preserving the 
individual freedom and initiative, and therefore he can never accept 
any such idea which may involve cessation of individual freedom 
and initiative. . A 

In the operation of grace God simply carries to fruition the 
meditation the devotee adopts for reaching Him. He wards offthe 
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obstacle which may hamper him in his progress in meditation. 
Lastly He generates in him the intense love and affection for Him,52 
This much alone is the role of God and the rest all is to be done by: 
the individual self only. This is the view of Rāmānuja in the Šrī: 
Bhàsya as well as in the Gītā Bhāsya. Kumarappa has misunder- 
stood the position of Rāmānuja in the Gītā Bhāsya. Under the 
supposition that Rāmānuja has advocated the doctrine of prapatti, 
Kumarappa feels that in the Gità Bhāsya Rāmānuja has maintained: 
that moksa is entirely a work of God and the soul has no part to: 
play except that of absolute self-surrender to God. But we have: 
, already cleared this misunderstanding. 


Thus, according to Rāmānuja, release is always a gift of 
God's grace and involves God taking the necessary steps to this 
end, but it is not possible except to one who has undergone a. 
thorough preparation involving a rigorous training of the body, 
intellect and will. There can be no possibility of God either over- 
riding the individuality of the soul or permitting a violation of His. 
laws. That is why Rāmānuja maintains that release is not possible: 
for a šudra*?. But this does not imply any partiality on. the part of 
God, because He is to abide by the law of Karma.** All His favours. 
or disfavours are always in accordance with His law that the souls. 
shall be dealt with in the light of what they deserve. 


According to Rāmānuja there is no opposition between the: 
grace of God and the law of Karma. Both are the divine modes 
of action. The law of Karma is merely instrumental for the grace- 
of God. It ‘determines the operation of the grace. This is the- 
interpretation Rāmānuja puts®> on Kaušītakī Upanisad, III.8. 
This way of relating the two Preserves the individual freedom and 


initiative of the finite, as well as the perfect and just nature of the: 
Infinite. 


In this way this triadic process of karma, jūāna and bhakti: 
provides the aspirant for release the needed discipline of knowledge, 
feeling and will. Thus eguipped, the individual self is granted the 
redeeming knowledge by God out of His grace. This redeeming. 
knowledge is different from the path of knowledge. The path of 
knowledge is a sort of self-realisation, a knowledge of one's own 
true self, whereas the redeeming knowledge is the know ledge of 
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one’s true relation with God and the world. It is the latter which. 
removes the avidyà and the consequent bondage. 


Paiicaratra account of means of Moksa** 


The Paficaratra school prescribes two major ways to attain 
moksa viz, yoga and devotion. Though a distinction is made: 
between these two methods, and though the latter one is regarded 
as superior, it has been emphasised that a devotee must also be 
initiated into the yogavidhi. It seems that the yoga method is. 
regarded as a preliminary to the path of devotion. 


In some ofthe Pāiicarātra samhitas the details of Sadanga 
Yoga and Astanga Yoga are also discussed. The methods of 
karmayoga and jiianayoga are also mentioned but in a different 
sense. Karmayoga is defined as performance of action with firm. 
devotion. Similarly, jiánayoga is defined as acquisition of knowledge: 
without being anxious of the result. 


The Samhitās also abound with passages which declare 
knowledge as the only means of moksa. This knowledge is named. 
as ‘Vedanta jūāna” and it is the same as the identity-consciousness 
of the Advaita Vedanta. 


The path of devotion is regarded as the earliest and hence 
preferable means of moksa. It is named as ‘prapatti’, the keynote 
of which is to flee to God for salvation. It emphasises an absolute 


and unconditional surrender to God and leaving the work of 


salvation to be done by Him. It also suggests that God can grant 
salvation irrespective of moral considerations. 

hods the Paficaratra school 
ace of God. Out of love for 
and seeks to free his 


Apart from these various met 
emphasises the importance of the gr 
devotees God assumes five-fold forms 
worshippers from the bonds of the world. 


Although God thus works for the individual's salvation the: 
latter also has to play his part. He has to approach God through 
a teacher, who initiates the individual in the method of worshipping 
God. God has to be worshipped through His idols (arcās). The 
worship should always be conducted through the mantras In the 


strict Paficaratra manner. 
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Means of moksa in the religion of Alvars 


The Alvars are not philosophers but ardent devotees of Visnu, 
and therefore, their whole outlook towards life and other related 
problems is marked with the devotional tinge. The Alvars Tegard 
the earthly life as full of horrors and, therefore, we find in them an 
utter hatred for it.5” The reason for wishing to flee from the 
earthly life is not merely that it is itself evil, but also that it sepa- 
rates the soul from God, whereas the Alvàrs long to be with Him 
Orto be merged in Him. The worldly existence comes in the way 
Of their achieving this end, and therefore, they desire to get rid of 
it. A day in samsàra seems to them like a dark painful night of a 


thousand ages, for it separates them from the Lord, for whom they 
become pale and languish.5 


Union with God—the end of life 


The intensity of devotion and love that finds expression in 
the hymns of the Alvars reflects an earnest appeal of a longing for 
union with God. Kulašekhara Alvar, for example, will not rest 
content with anything short of entering into God. Nammāļvār 
realises that ‘it is difficult to enter into Him’, and, therefore, he 
impatiently cries, ‘I do not know when I shall be able to join the 
company of His servants. He imagines himself a love-sick maiden, 
weeping day and night, and wasting away for her lover, and 
expresses the yearning of his heart to be united with the Lord.9? 


The stories connected with some of the Āļvārs*! relate that 
they merged in this fashion into God. ‘Thus it is said of Āndāl 
that in the presence of all assembled she, 
bed of the Lord, more and more pressed 
where was she? She had passed into Hi 
Was no more cognizable to mortal ken. 


‘ascending the soft Sesa 
on to His side; and lo! 
m. Her distinct person 


Sgested for by Merger they mean 
Personality. But at many more 
ant for in this process of merger 
Since this union is not identi- 
an intimate association. For 


the soul retains personal identity, 
fication or extinction, but only 
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example, Tirumangai prays that he may never leave God** At the 
end of the Tiruppallandu it is hoped that all the souls will gather 
round God and there ‘Namo nārāyaņa” will be the unceasing 
chant. 


Grace of God as a means of moksa 


The above mentioned state of communion with God or moksa | 
from the Samsāra, can be attained only through the grace of God. | 
As we have seen it is the loving and condescending nature of God 
and His acts of grace that chiefly appeal to the Alvars, evoke their 
devotion and determine their conception of God. Accordingly for 
reaching the goal of their life, viz., communion with God, neither 
asceticism nor ceremonial conduct, neither knowledge nor high 
birth is required. Tirumangai, who belonged to the thief caste and 
could not claim any of these distinctions—not even the distinction | 
of a virtuous life—is loudest in proclaiming God’s mercy which 
stoops to accept the simple devotion of even the most degraded. 
Thus, e.g., in Periya Tirumoli he dwells with great feeling on 
God's grace shown at sundry times to those of low state. Ina 
similar vain, Tondaradipodi declares that even the lowest of the i 
low, if they have devotion, are dearer to God than men of high 
caste deep in learning.9* 


When such simple devotion is found God in His infinite 
mercy destroys all sin and takes the soul to Himself. ‘First He 
cuts off the two kinds of sin in me. Then He wipes off the residue. | 
Then He leads the mind towards Him by degrees. Then He gets f 
the heaven decorated and takes me thore.'5 


The Ālvārs, conscious as they are of their own weakness and 
unworthiness, are apt to ascribe all the work of transformation and 
redemption to God's grace. Thus Tondaradippodi who was lost 
in a life of sin till God Himself intervened and redeemed him from 
it, speaks of grace as operating on him in spite of himself. His 
heart's devotion, he declares, was forced out of him. Neverthe- 
less in living the life of a true devotee great effort was also 
necessary on the part of the Alvar, as is shown by his earnest 
prayerfor grace to negate his sins." Narmmalvar declares that 
God takes the initial step in the work of salvation. ‘Tt is not on 
my request He comes and resides in my mind. He took abode 
there of His own accord......First He infused His spirit into my 
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flesh, then into my life, and became one with my soul,’ Residing 
in the soul, He will not allow the five senses of His refugee to go 
in their own way. He takes up all souls of all places to the higher 
and higher state of goodness gradually. He destroys all the cruel 
sins in the period of a moment, and drives away the ignorance 
of the devotee. He produces the love which He requires of the 
worshipper. 


Moral virtues pre-requisite of Divine grace 


Although God seeks in all these Ways actively to redeem the 
soul it would appear that His grace is not irresistible for ‘He leaves 
him who goes away desiring other things. In order to win the 
grace of God along with single-minded devotion moral qualities 
are necessary, and without them no man can be a true worshipper 
of God. ‘To leave off wicked deeds and the blackest sins, and to be 
engaged in good deed and to rise, is to go to the grove where God 
resides !’ ‘Go to the Lord, rooting out all ideas of you and yours 
completely.' ^ Andal regards austerities, control of appetite, 
abandoning of self-love and vain glory etc. as equally necessary” 
along with good deeds and charity, Tondaradippodi holds that 


so long as one is Steeped in sin, he cannot attain communion with 
God." 


Although victory over sin and leading of virtuous life are 
necessary for moksa, the sinner and the degraded ones are not 
rejected by God.”2 Though a man who is steeped in sin is thus 
accepted by God and is forgiven, once he becomes a devotee he is 
required to flee from sin, and to practise righteousness. As a matter 
of fact the very act of worship has a Purifying effect if itis done 


with all sincerity. The very thought of the Lord suffices to make 
one renounce evil.”3 


Devotion as means of securing grace 


Āļvārs, as we have said, we 
intoxicated, God-enamoured and 
hearts were as if. welling with a genu 
of an intense degree. It is, therefore, quite evident that the chief 
characteristics of the religion of Alvàrs Was a passionate devotion 
to God. They believed that a Single minded devotion to Visņu in 


re in the fullest sense God- 
God-absorbed mystics. Their 
me, unalloyed and devoted love 
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the simplest form possible was the most efficacious means for the 
attainment of moksa.”* 


The passionate devotion to God in the Āļvārs culminates in 
the spirit of total surrender and a feeling of clinging to Godas 
one's all. Their ardent devotion deepens into praparti the key- 
note of which is a state of prayerfulness of mind to God associated 
«with deep conviction that He alone is the saviour and that there is 
no other way of attaining His grace except by such self-surrender. 
The only requisite for gaining the grace of God is a change of 
heart, a sense of utter humiliation and an absolute surrender. It is 
nota possession ofany meritor wisdom buta senseof humility 
and sinfulness.”* | 


In their all-absorbing devotion the Āļvārs are so much 
dedicated that every drop of their blood, every beat of their heart | 
and every thought of their mind are surrendered to God the soul of | 
their souls./? Such ekalaksanatva, ie., placing oneself entirely at | 
the disposal of God, is the essence of the devotion of the Alvars. | 
"This highest form of devotion further demands a sincere dedication | 
to God of everything that the devotee as an individual separate | 
from God possesses. This total renunciation of earthly things is | 
found in the case of. Kulasekhara who renounced his kingdom to 
be an Alvar.” | 


The devotion in the Āļvārs further expresses itself in the | 
worship of God. ‘The Āļvārs are particularly fascinated by God's 
manifestation in the arcā form. They dwell with love not only on 
God as an incarnate in individuals like Krsņa, but also as incarnate 
in images. They are deeply touched with His infinite mercy 1n 
making Himself easily accessible to men in their form. They feel 
His immediate presence in the shrines and are moved to tears in the 
contemplation of His attributes. They gaze at the image, and with 
hearts filled with emotion they shed tears of joy." 
image and dwell 
on the beautiful 
ce, on the | 


Out of intense love they dress and adorn the 
on the infinite perfection of God it represents, 
shape it possesses, on the radiance of its countenan 
brilliance of its ornaments etc. Andal and other Alvars love to go 
to the shrine even before the temple doors are opened to wake God 
and to greet Him with flowers. Their single-minded devotion | 
expresses itself in worshipping at the shrine, offering flowers to | 
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God, singing His praise, joining with others in uttering His names, 
gazing at His image, reciting His great and glorious deeds of grace, 
meditating on His incarnations tillfinally the soulis filled with 
ecstatic joy.”? 


So dearly do they love the temple in which the image is 
enshrined that Kula$ekhara Alvar declares that rather than bea 
king in this world or in heaven, he would prefer to be a crane ora 
fish in the temple-tank, a tree in the temple-garden, a road upon 
the temple-hill, a step at the threshold of the temple, or anything 
whatsoever so long as he is in the vicinity of the shrine.®° 


Though the Alvars worship the arcās, they repudiate elaborate 
ritualism involving various articles of worship. They believe that 
what God desires from His devotees is their whole hearted devotion, 
expressing itself in loving worship at the shrine, uttering His names, 
meditating on His act of grace, and joining with others in singing 
His praise.9! 

The sum and substance of the entire teachings of the Alvars 
is condensed in the opening verse of the Prabandham in which the 
Alvar exhorts his soul to be devoted to the active worship of the 
Lord who by His grace cleanses and purifies the mind and the heart 
of the devotee. The religion of the Alvars, therefore, is marked 
with an undivided devotion and unreserved surrender to God. It 
was the sentiment of bhakti, a continuous flow of emotional 
religiosity ranging from the worship of idols to the most exalted 
mysticism of love for and surrender to God that pervaded and 
animated the religious life of the Alvars. 


Appraisal of Advaitic and Ramanuja’s accounts of means of moksa. 


All systems of Indian philosophy, except the Carvaka and the 
allied schools, maintain that the ultimate end of human life is to 
transcend the mundane life of travails and traversities. But they 
differ widely with regard to the nature of the life attained after this 
transcendence, and also with regard to the means by which this 
transcendence can be attamed. They agree that the means to moksa 
involves a course of sadhana, but what are the constituents of this 
sadhana, and which constituent is more or less important is 2 
matter of great dispute. A traidic process of sadhana consisting 
of karma, jfidna and bhakti has been usuall 


recognised in most of 
the schools. y gnised in i 
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Of this traidic process the Advaita school recognises jūāna 
alone as the final means. This is the logical conclusion of the 
advaitic metaphysical position. For the advaitin emancipation is 
not something to be attained, but it is only to be realised or known. 
Ignorance is bondage and knowledge is moksa. Accordingly he 
prescribes jūāna as the only final requisite for this purpose. Accord- 
ing to Rāmānuja, on the other hand, bondage is undoubtedly due to 
ignorance, but it cannot be negated by mere intellectual enlighten- 
ment. It is not something to be realised, but rather to be attained 
through a disciplined endeavour. Accordingly, he regards karma, 
jūāna, bhakti and grace of God as the constituents of the process 
leading to moksa. 


In the previous chapter we have tried to suggest that by 
moksa we should not mean annihilation of the individuality of the | 
self, dissipation of its personality and identification with Brahman. | 
'On the contrary it stands for the perfection of the individual self, an 
establishment ofa society of perfect selves. This end, then, is not 
something to be realised only, but itis to be attained. The estab- 
lishment of such a society requires a rigorous effort, an all-round i 
development of individual’s personality. 


The human being is a complex of cognitive, conative and affec- | 
tive elements, and therefore, any sādhanā, worth the name, must | 
have in view a balanced development of all the three faculties. The | 
whole man must rise up, awake and fight against the limitations, | 
imperfections and finitude. Karma, jñāna and bhakti are the three | 
different, though integrally united, processes relating to conative, | 
cognitive and affective aspects respectively. These three are not to | 
be regarded as three independent forms of sādhanā in the sense that 
only one of them is sufficient for the attainment of moksa. 


This fact that all the three aspects are intimately interconnec- 
ted is very well emphasised in the Gita. We call them different 
because they represent three different aspects of the personality, 
but all the three are always present together though we may give 
more or less emphasis to each of them at different stages of spiritual 
development. A karmayogi, thus, far from being devoid of bhakti 
and jñāna, must necessarily be a jfiáni and bhakta at a certain stage 
of his development. Similar is the case with a bhakta or jūānī. 
The natural bent of mind or aptitude determines the particular line 
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of sādhanā for every particular sādhaka, but it is never to be 
forgotten that the particular line is merely a main support for the 
development of the different aspects. The difficulty arises only 
when this aspect of mutual cooperation is lost sight of, and undue 
importance or unmerited neglect is accorded to one or the other of 


them. 


Karma, jfiàna and bhakti, then, are the three disciplines suiting 
to different stages in the course of the development of the sadhaka. 
From which of these three the starting is to be made will depend 
upon his aptitude and bent of mind but at one stage or the other 
he willhave to undergo the remaining stages. The easiest method 
is that one should start with karmayoga, and through jiianayoga 
should subsequently reach to bhaktiyoga. This appears to be the 
teaching of the Chāndogya passage 'āhārašuddheh sattva $uddhih 
sattva$uddheh dhruvasmrtih’. (VII.26.2) First of all there should 
be purity in all that is gathered through the senses. This would 
result in transperance of the intellect. The latter in turn produces 
constant and continuous recollection. Let us now see the place of 
each one of these constituents in the scheme of sādhanā. 


Karmayoga 


There has been a general agreement among all schools of 
Indian thought that the realisation of the highest end is impossible 
unless one is purified in mind and body, and that this purification 
can be brought about only through karma. But they differ 
with regard to the utility of karma in the later stages of the course 
of sādhanā. Sankara maintains that karma has only secondary 
significance in so far as it is accessory to intellectual penetration and 
discrimination. An advanced sādhaka should cease from all sorts of 
karmas, since all karmas proceed from ignorance. Pūrva mīmāmsā, 
on the other hand, maintains that jfüàna alone can never yield 
liberation, but must be joined with karma for attaining the same. 
It, however, rejects nisiddha and kāmya karmas, and prescribes 
nitya and naimittika karmas. Rāmānuja on the authority of the 
Gītā goes a step further and declares that all Sorts of activities are 
to be performed. He takes karma in the widest sense 


The most striking teaching of the Gità is that in no circums- 
tances karma should be renounced. Activity is the law of life 
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Conation is an essential factor of consciousness. Cessation from 
karma in thought, words, or deed is a psychological impossibility. 


The liberated soul also cannot be free from activity. That 
the liberated soul should perform actions is evident from the passage 
of the Gità where the Lord Himself is said to perform actions. 
(111.22-3). When the liberated soul acts, he always acts that which 
is good. In order to do the good, he is not required to make any 
effort, for good actions come out of him automatically and spon- 
taneously. This circumstance is very well expressed by Kant when 
he writes, "No imperatives hold for the Divine will, or in general for 
a holy will. ‘Ought’ is here out of place, because the volition is 
already itself necessarily in unison with the law.'? 


Thus karma is quite indispensable both for the released as 
well as for the aspirant for release. Karma alone confers the 
required all round growth and development. The individual contains 
within himself immense potentialities which when fully developed 
and properly cultured open up the centre of infinite energy, unboun- 
ded expansion and limitless bliss. Since even an individual is an 
element in the whole and has no existence and hence no function 
apart from the whole all the functions performed by the parts need 
to be dedicated to the whole. Then only he can feel in him the 
centre of infinite energy, unbounded expansion and limitless 
bliss. In this state the individual identifies his whole essence with 
the universal centre of energy and feels himself as only an instru- 
ment through which the universal centre of energy is manifesting 
itself. No longer does he feel his limited existence as a separate 
individual possessing a limited source of energy, limited span of 
consciousness and a limited degree of enjoyment. 


This attainment of the feeling of oneness with the Infinite is 
possible only when the actions are performed without attachment. 
In the Vedic literature there is a very apt word used for such type of 
action. The universe, according to the Rgveda, is a mahayajiia 
(great sacrifice) on the part of the Infinite. It is visrsti or visarga, a 
giving out or sacrificing oneself. By self-sacrifice alone God multi- 


plies Himself and produces the universe. This sacrifice alone is the 


divine action, the true action. The individual should join hands 
Through this alone the 


with the Lord in performing such action. 1 | 
universe is sustained and through this alone the universe can deve- | 
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lop. This alone restores the equilibrium and reestablishes the lost 
harmony. By this alone the world-cause and the purpose of God 
can be served. This is the real worship of God. 


Thus karmayoga preaches renunciation in action and not 
renunciation of action. We must not seek freedom from action but 
only freedom in action. We must not abandon the deed but the 
selfish motive in performing the deed. The performance of such a 
deed would be a process of self-realisation through self-sacrifice. 
This is the burden of the teaching of the I$opanisad and the Gita. 


Jītānayoga 


The value and importance of jñāna in the scheme of sadhana 
is clearly emphasised in the Upanisads and the Gita. At places they 
declare that by jiiana alone one can attain moksa. It is very 
difficult to understand exactly what they mean by the term 5jfiana'". 
This much is clear that it is not an ordinary ratiocinative knowledge, 
but something intuitive and immediate (aparoksānubhūti). Both 
Sankara and Rāmānuja agree that this knowledge in the form of 
aparoksanubhiti is a means to moksa but they differ with regard to 
the nature of this knowledge. According to Sankara it isa realisa- 
tion of one's own self by the self (àtmabodha). For him this is 


both the means and the end, for the individual self is identical with , 


the Absolute. But for Rāmānuja by attaining ātmabodha the 
process does not come to an end. The knowledge of the true nature 
of the self must ripen into a sort of intellectual love or intellectual 
sympathy for the cosmic self. 


Bhaktiyoga 


The karmayoga must develop into jianayoga because the pro- 
per performance of one's actions need a true knowledge of one's 
own potentialities and the ways ofexpressing them. Since every 
individual is a part, he must know his station in the whole and the 
duties pertaining to that station. He must know that he has no 
separate existence of his own apart from the cosmic whole and his 
true good and well-being lies in the well-being of the whole. This 
feeling of sympathy for other is nothing short of devotion to the 
cosmic end, i.e., the perfection of the whole universe. This feeling 
is well expressed by Royce by the term 'appreciation'.5? It is 
realising a thing exactly as a part of one's own experience. When 
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the finite self feels itself identified with the Inflnite self, it can be 
said to possess appreciative knowledge. 


Sankara cannot speak of such a world of mutual appreciation 
for there is no such a thing as a society of perfect selves in his 
philosophy. Moksa for him is nothing but a flight of the alone to 
the alone. He talks of a state of experience where there is not a 
society of selves, but the Only Self, one without a second, pervading 
the whole of cosmos and resting in Its own glory. In the philoso- 
phy of Rāmānuja there is much scope for this mutual appreciation 
among souls, which alone is a pre-requisite of perfection, peace and 
plentitude. This is how Rāmānuja should have understood the 
concept of bhakti. He is wrong in maintaining that the conative 
part of devotion lies in bhajana, kirtana etc. only. At some places 
Rāmānuja has become anthropomorphic in his account and we must 
repudiate such elements in his philosophy. 


Besides these three constituents of the scheme of sadhana, 
unlike Šankara, Rāmānuja emphasises the role of divine grace which 
is a crowning achievement of this endeavour. This alone can ulti- 
mately deliver one from bondage. Because of his theological leaning 
Rāmānuja has taken grace as something coming from above but it 
should be understood in the sense of an awakening of an ideal 
tendency in the heart. That is, the mutual appreciation among the 
souls must become instinctive and a part and parcel of the life. 
Here again Rāmānuja has given vent to his anthropomorphic 
accretions and mythological fancy. 


Rāmānuja and Páficarütra school-A Study in contrast 


Our comparative studies in the philosophy of Ramanuja and 
the Pāūcartāra school in the previous chapters have shown that the 
doctrines of Rāmānuja differ widely from the Pāiicarātra doctrines 
and that the latter approach very near to Advaitism. Our com- 
parative studies on the topic of the means of moksa would further 


confirm this finding. 


The fundamental difference between Rāmānuja and the Panca- 
rütra school is that the synthetic approach of Rāmānuja, under 
which he coordinates karma, jflana, bhakti and grace of God as 
integral constituents of the same course of sādhanā, is conspicuously 
absent in the Pāiicarātra school. Though these concepts do occur 
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in the Pāiicarātra sadhana, the meaning put to them is quite diffe- 
rent. Unlike Rāmānuja, the Pāiicarātra school advocates two. 
different lines of sādhanā, the relation between which has been left 
undescribed. It seems that the two are regarded as independent and 
Separate means. The one form of sadhana consists of jüiàna and 
karma, with a basis of yoga. This form is mainly advaitic in nature, 
Rāmānuja also recognises karma and jñāna as the stages in the 
scheme of sādhanā, but they are not given independent status. 
They are merely preliminaries to bhakti. In {the Pāficarātra school, 
like the Advaita, karma is helpful to the attainment of jñāna and 
it is jfíana alone which is the direct means to release. Further by 
karma Rāmānuja means niskama karma as taught in the Gītā, 
whereas in the Paficaratra school karma is understood as perfor- 
mance of action with complete concentration. Similarly jūāna in 
Rāmānuja stands for the true knowledge of the individual self as 
different from the body etc. In the Pāiicarātra school knowledge 
is understood, as in the Advaita school, as identity-consciousness, 
Le, the consciousness of oneself being identical with the Absolute. 
The means of developing such a knowledge are vairāgya and 


samādhi, which are again the means recognised in the Advaita 
School. 


Through the Advaita School the whole process of Pāficarātra 


sādhanā has very much come under the influence of Yoga system. 
Here the Yoga process has occupi 


aspirant for release is reguir 
merely borrowed the Yoga s 
improvement upon it. 


The other line of sādhanā recognised in the Pāūicarātra school 
is that of bhakti, or more properly, prapatti. In Rāmānuja jfiana- 
yoga must ripen into bhaktiyoga and bhakti alone evokes grace of 
God which results into release. But in the Pāīicarātra School jfiana 
not only does not develop into bhakti but also does not stand in 
need of the grace of God for the attainment of release, 
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hitās) with a strange combination of sentimentalism. In Rāmānuja,. 
on the contrary, it is set forth not only with a systematic philosophic: 
background, but also with an intellectual seriousness and ethical 
nobility. In the Paficaratra school bhakti, as a matter of fact, is 
nothing else than prapatti, a spirit of absolute and unfliching 
surrender to God, leaving aside all other scriptural duties, techni- 
cally called avidhigocaratva. But in Rāmānuja the concept of 
prapatti, as we have seen, is not only altogether absent, but it is also 
in flagrant contradiction to his declared teachings. The bhakti of 
Rāmānuja is contemplation of God, but the prapatti of the Paficara- 
tra school is an utterself-surrender to God. The goal of bhakti is 
realisation of God but the goal of prapatti is servitude to God. It 
is true that the Pālicarātra bhakti does not have that much of 
exuberance of feeling, erotic element and unintellectual emotionalism 
as we find in the Āļvārs, yet it is not completely free from these 
elements. In Rāmānuja, on the contrary, bhakti is essentially 
qualified by karma and jñāna, is very much restrained, and consists 
of calm meditation and serene contemplation. In Ramanuja it 
stands for intuitive realisation or immediate presentation but such a. 
sublime concept is far from the ritualistic bhakti of the Pancaratra 
school. In the Pāiicarātra school bhakti has sometimes come to 
assume a mechanical and ritualistic outer form, mere heartless 
repetition of mantras, but in Ramanuja it is essentially an inner 
spiritual attitude enriched by virtues and disciplined by rigorous 
effort. The bhakti in Ramanuja is a result of sadhana saptaka 
whereas in the Páficarátra school it is mere spontaneous and unrest- 
rained exhibition of the feeling of surrender. Lastly, the bhakti of 
Rāmānuja takes full regard of the factors of freedom and initiative 
of the individual and moral responsibility of God, but both these- 
factors are absent in the Pāñcarātra concept of prapatti. 


Rāmānuja and the Paficaratra school recognise the grace of 
God as the culminating result of the triadic process of karma, m 
and bhakti, which involves a training of the body, intellect and y 4 
In the Pājicarātra school out of the two processes es Or 
release, it is only the bhakti mārga which stands in need of the PE 
of God, and not thejfiana mārga. In the bhakti marga, p e: 
grace of God, unlike in Ramanuja, s pa Med E oe P 

i i f the conduct and chara y 
M E SS regard to the stimulus for grace, but they also: 
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‘differ with regard to the function of grace. In the Paàiicaràtra 
scheme the individual has to play no role except that of self-surren- 
«der. The Deity requires no efforts on the part of the individual. 
But in Rāmānuja the grace of god merely removes the obstacles in 
the path of devotion caused by past sins and generates a tendency 
towards devotion, the rest is to be done by the individual only. In 
Rāmānuja the grace of God operates in accordance with the law of 
karma, but in the Pāficarātra school even the karma can be annulled 
by the grace. 


Another point of difference between Rāmānuja and the Pafica- 
Tatra school is that unlike the former the latter is very much wedded 
to the worship of idols (arca). Almost half of the Pāūcarātra 
literature consists of the elaborate process of worship, recitation of 
mantras and other related things. The worship of idols may be 
regarded to be one of the most important cha-acteristics of the 
Pāūicarātra school. It is regarded as almost indispensable fora 
devotee. In order that one may be entitled to perform worship he 
ds required to undergo initiation through the teacher. All these 
processes of worship and initiation havc very much come under the 
influence of tāntrism. The worship of idols, ceremony of initiation 
in the sect and consequent importance to the teacher and the 
predominance of tāntric element are altogether absent in Rāmānuja. 
As a matter of fact Rāmānuja does not belong to any particular 
'sect, though kis philosophy has very much influenced the Šrī Vaisņa- 
va sect. 


„Rāmānuja and Alvars-A Study in Contrast 


It has been very often maintained that in his concepts of 
bhakti and grace of God, Rāmānuja chiefly draws upon the rich 
religious experiences of the Āļvārs.** The fact that Rāmānuja now- 
here mentions or alludes to the Āļvārs, and that some people regard 
Āļvārs as the successors of Rāmānuja, obliges us to examine the 
truth of this contention. A comparative study of the concepts of 
bhakti and grace of God will show that there seems to be no truth 
in the above contention. 


As a matter of fact, the meditative and ethical bhakti of Rāmā- 
nuja can not be compared with, or traced to, the highly emotional 
bhakti of the Alvàrs who would reject jiāna and even karma, and 
"would regard the ecstatic passion of the erotic nature as the only 
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essential. For the Alvars the bhakti is the alpha and omega of 
spiritual life, whereas for Rāmānuja it is only one of the constituents. 
of the scheme of means to release. In Rāmānuja bhakti is a feeling 
accompanied by intellectual sympathy, devoid of exciting emotional 
attitude. It is an expression of divine life in knowledge and immen- 
sity with sublime touches on feeling. It is an intellectual communion 
with silent devotion, free from the heights of violent emotional 
outbursts. The reverse is the case with the Alvars. Psychologically 
speaking a contradiction is manifest between these two attitudes. 
One is characterised by the intellectual serenity and meditative 
calmness, Whereas the other has the deep expression of love-consci- 
ousness, with a maddening experience of the sweetness and beauty 
of the Lord. In Rāmānuja the heightening in intellectual love and 
enjoyment has the effect of quietening down the love impulses 
whose flashes are so manifest in the Āļvārs. This sort of delirious, 
rapturous and ravishing love and the consequent maddening intoxi- 
cation associated with ecstacy in the Alvars are perhaps due to the 
impact of the Bhāgvata Purana. Rāmānuja is absolutely uninfluen- 
ced by the Bhagavata Purana, perhaps because the latter was either 
not written down in his times or because by then it did not receive 
canonical recognition. 


The Āļvārs dwell with great feelings on the grace of God, 
which to them is His most endearing quality. The legendary acts of 
helpfulness shown by God at sundry times, especially to those of the 
low caste, appeal to the Āļvārs the most. Rāmānuja also accepts 
the concept of the grace of God, but for him the grace of God is 
only a means to release and not the end of spiritual life. 


This acceptance of the idea of grace of God by Rāmānuja and 
the Alvars has led some scholars to presume that Rāmānuja has 
borrowed this idea from the Alvars. But this position can hardly 
be substantiated. It is true that the Vaisņava religion had always 
spoken of the gracious Deity, helping man in various WayS, 
especially in his efforts for release. In the history of Hinduism 
Visnu, as the God of grace, has come down right from the Vedic 
period. The fact that Āļvārs speak touchingly of the divine grace 
which stoops to rescue even the meanest and the most unworthy 
does not provide us with any valid reason to think that this idea 
Was an innovation of the Āļvārs. This idea has been deeply rooted 


in Hinduism from antiquity and is not peculiar to any one particula; 
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‘sect or denomination. If Rāmānuja also advocates this doctrine 
"because it is an accepted notion of the Upanisads and the Gita, 
"why should he be attributed with any sectarian motive ? There is 
no ground whatsoever for saying that Rāmānuja did so only because 
"this doctrine is given very important place in the Vaisnava sect. If 
any upanisadic doctrine is advocated by Rāmānuja and if the same 
doctrine is found in the Vaisnava sect as well, there is no point of 
‘justification in saying that Rāmānuja accepted it, just because it is 
taught in the Vaisnavism. This has been the argument of Kumara- 


ppa throughout his work. 


Another point of difference between Rāmānuja and the Alvàrs 
js that unlike Rāmānuja the Alvars are very much given to the 
worship of idols. It is true that the idea of a personal God satisfies 
"the deepest yearning of all religious people all over the world. And 
"therefore, no religion can escape from symbolism and icons. The 
‘finitude and the emotional nature of man require some definite 
object of worship and adoration, help and protection. The idol 
"worship also has the advantage of creating the belief that the real 
presence of the so called transcendental Lord is possible. It also 
shows symbolically some of the attributes of the Lord. It produces 
‘godliness, inspires piety and love and enables one to concentrate 
on God. So far as it remains a means to these it goes well. But 
the moment the idols themselves are regarded as God, or as actual 
incarnations of God (arcāvatāra) and not mere symbols, it results 
‘in low idolatory. Then people come to believe not in one God, but 
in many gods, quite independent of one another, residing in separate 
places, having particular days, articles, and modes of worship etc. 
"This is nothing but a fall of religion. In the Āļvārs we do appreciate 
‘the sincerity of feeling but we do not find favour with this sort of 
narrow idolatory. Ramanuja is free from such idolatory, though he 
thas fallen in the trap of anthropomorphism which we had an occa- 
:Sion to disapprove. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


After having dealt in a comparative and critical manner 
with the views of Rāmānuja, Advaita school, Paiicaratra school and 
the Alvars we may now offer a few observations by way of conclud- 
ing remarks. 


To start with the Advaita school and Rāmānuja, our 
comparative study has shown that whether we consider the 
interpretations of Šankara and Rāmānuja on the basis of their 
faithfulness to the Prasthāna-trayī, or independently of that, 
Rāmānuja's interpretation seems to be more satisfactory. 


Among the Prasthana-trayi, so far as the Upanisads are con- 
cerned they speak with a double voice and hence both Sankara 
and Rāmānuja could successfully draw upon them for their 
basis. Therefore it is difficult to maintain that they consistently 
imply either the views of Šankara or of Rāmānuja. But with 
regard to the Gītā and the Brahma-sūtras it appears that they 
do not teach the doctrines of Advaita in the characteristic 
sense of the school. They do not seem to suggest the higher 
and the lower knowledge of Brahman and the consequent 
distinctions of the higher and thelower Brahman. Nor do they 
seem to afford any evidence of their having held the doctrine 
of māyā, and the consequent phenomenality of the world, in the 
form in which it is advocated in the Advaita school. Further, 
they do not seem to teach the doctrine of complete identity 
of the individual self and the Supreme. 
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Šankara's interpretation of the Brahma-sütras reveals that 
very often than not he feels the necessity of supplementing his 
interpretation by certain additions and reservations of his own for 
which the text gives no occasion. Rāmānuja, on the contrary, is 
able to take the Sūtras as they stand. This suggests that the 


` doctrines of Sankara are not present to the mind of the author of 


the Sütras. The fact that the Sūtrakāra should begin and end with 
the Sütras which can on no account be reconciled with Sankara's 
esoteric doctrine, leads one to suppose that there is a flaw in his 
reasoning so far as his faithfulness to the Sūtrakāra is concerned. 
Further, there is a series of ancient commentators (of whom 
Šankara also takes cognisance) on whom Rāmānuja looks as 
authorities in the interpretation of the Sütras and the Vedānta 
philosophy. The fact that these commentators did not teach the 
Advaita philosophy, as is acknowledged by Sankara himself, 
suggests that the Advaitic interpretation of the Sütras was not 
favoured by many ancient authorities on the Vedanta. 


Considered independently of the Prasthāna-trayī, again, 
Rāmānuja's system appears more satisfactory. Granted the premises 
of Sankara's system, his philosophy appears to be the most compact 
systematic and logical. His system affords the best example of 
the philosophy of identity ; but mere logicality is not the Alpha 
and Omega of life. Man is a sythesis of cognitive as well as 
affective elements, both of which demand their fuller satisfaction. 
In the organicismic view of Rāmānuja we find a more balanced, 
more comprehensive and more pacifying satisfaction of the demands 
of reason and the deep cravings of feeling. Another feature of his 
philosophy is his uncompromising insistence on safeguarding the 
inalienable individuality of the finite self and the reality of the world 
of matter, by assigning them proper places and value in the unifying 
conception of an all-embracing Reality without in any way destroy- 
ing Its unity and supreme perfection. Though we thus appreciate 
the general drift of his system, we do not feel at home with the 
crude anthropomorphism that has found its way deep into his 
philosophy, specially in his concept of God and his account of 
nature and means of release. 

With regard to Rāmānuja, the Paficaratra school and the 
Alvars we have undertaken their comparative study with a view to 
examine the opinion held by many scholars that the theism of 
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Rāmānuja is an outcome of his conscious effort to blend the 
Vedāntic metaphysics with the Vaisņavite religion of the Pàficaràtra 
school and the Āļvārs.* On the basis of our comparative study 
we feel that the trend of thought in the works of Rāmānuja does 
not seem to support this view. Not only all the characteristic 
doctrines and dogmas of the Pāficarātra school and the Ālvārs are 
Conspicuous by their absence in the works of Rāmānuja, but there 
are also fundamental and far-reaching doctrinal differences between 
them. From this we may conclude that the alleged impact of the 
Pāficarātra school and the Alvars on Rāmānuja cannot be substan- 
tiated. Our conclusion can further be confirmed from the following 
considerations. 


First of all we propose to consider as to how far it is true that 
Rāmānuja was born in the spiritual lineage of the Sri-Vaisnava sect?, 
and that ‘his study of the Alvars and his training by the Sri-vaisnava 
acaryas helped him to develop elements which otherwise would have 
remained latent in the Upanisads and the Brahma-sütras'3 This 
contention is based on the Sri-vaisnava tradition whose reliability 
has been doubted by many scholars.) Therefore, in the absence of 
any tangible evidence it is not proper to attribute his theistic inter- 
pretation to the so-called sectarian training, simply because he 
maintained that the Brahma-sütras set forth one philosophical view 
tather than the other. 


Further, from the writings of Rāmānuja we get nothing to 
infer of his affiliation to any sect. The Spirit as well as the contents 
of his works lend themselves to a non-sectarian interpretation and 
one may naturally doubt whether the alleged sectarian affiliation 
attributed to him is well-founded and justified or not. Nowhere 
in his works he mentions or quotes any of the Paàficaratra 
Samhitās except once under Brahma-sütras II.2.39-42 which, as 
the tradition goes, contain more than one and a half crores of 
verses. Nor does he mention or guote the works of the Āļvārs 
and the Sri-vaisnava ācāryas. Not only this while describing 
the scriptures which are authoritative to him he does not even 
mention the Paficaratra Samhitās or the Nalayira-prabandham. 
Whatever he asseits or denies, confirms or refutes, he derives 


support for that from the Vedāntic scriptures and not from the 
works of the Sri-vaisnava sect. 
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Moreover, he does not even allude to the Sri-vaisnava ācāryas 
whom the tradition regards as his spiritual teachers. When he 
enumerates the ‘ancient teachers’ on whom he relies upon not 
infrequently, he does not mention any of these Sri-vaisnava ācāryas. 
It is true that he begins the Vedārtha Samgraha and the commentary 
on the Gītā by paying his tributeto Yāmuna. Frequently he draws 
upon the Siddhi-traya and the Gītārtha Samgraha of Yāmuna and 
generally follows their line of argument. But this Yamuna does not 
seem to be the author of the Āgama-prāmāņya fand other sectarian 
works ascribed to him. It may be that the arguments of Rāmānuja 
in favour of the Pāūcarātra put forth in the Šrī Bhāsya were 
elaborated in the Āgama-prāmāņya by a later hand and then this 
work was attributed to Yāmuna to get association with his name. 
Such a phenomenon is not ínfrequent in Indian literature. Or it 
may be that there were two Yàmunas, one the philosopher and the 
other the Sri-vaisnava. The Yàmuna who is paid tribute to by 
Rāmānuja may be the philosopher Yamuna and not the Sri-vaisnava 
one. As the tradition itself holds that Ramanuja did not meet the 
Šrī-vaisņava Yamuna, the latter cannot be his guru. Even if for the 
sake of argument we regard the Sri-vaisnava Yāmuna who has 
championed the cause of the Pāūicarātra school to be his guru this 
does not provide us with sufficient reason to conclude that Ramanuja 
must also have done so. Even if we further admit that being born ` 
in the Sri-vaisnava lineage he must have been indirectly influenced 
this does not prove the thesis of 'conscious synthesis”. 


From the above it seems that Rāmānuja was not a follower 
and an advocate of Šrī-vaisņavism. Had he been so he would have 
championed its cause as vigorously as the author of the Agama- 
Prámànya did. All the scholars who allege the influence of the 
Paficaratra school and the Āļvārs quote nothing from his works to 
substantiate their thesis. They derive support only from the 
Yatīndramatadīpikā, Tattvatrāya etc. which are the works of his 
followers. All these prove that the contention of these scholars 
does not have any ground. f 3 f 

We may now consider another question, viz., does Rāmānuja 
in his treatment of the Paficaratra school declare himself a follower 


of the Paficaratra 2° 
As regards the allusion to the Pāūcarātra school under Brahma- 
Sütras II.2.39-42 and. Rámanuja s favourable attitude towards it, one 
-U. ri 
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should interpret what he says only in the light of the particular 
context. Rāmānuja regards the Mahābhārata as an authority 
which, according to him, is composed by the Sūtrakāra himself. In 
the Mahābhārata the Sūtrakāra has upheld the validity of the 
Pāūcarātra teachings by saying that they are of divine origin, and 
therefore, Rāmānuja contends, the Sütrakàra cannot impugn the 
same in the sūtras. Rāmānuja of his own accord does not plead 
for the orthodoxy of the Pàficaratra school, but is motivated to do 
so by Sankara's rejection of its validity, which to Rāmānuja is a 
clear case of going against the verdict of the Sütrakara stated in the 
Mahābhārata. Sankara has rejected the validity of the Paficaratra 
school on the ground that it teaches the origination of the soul and 
the plurality of gods. Rāmānuja tries to repudiate the Sankarite 
contention by presenting a view which he deems correct. Onlyin . 
order to elucidate his point Rāmānuja refers to the doctrines of 
Vyühas and the three-fold manifestations of God. But this does 
not mean that he has imbibed and assimilated these doctrines in his 
philosophy. From his treatment of this school it cannot be 
concluded that he was its follower and had accepted its doctrines. 
If he were to advocate its doctrines, he should have done so in the 
first sütra of the first chapter.® 


It will not be out of context to discuss here as to how far 
Rāmānuja's interpretation of these four sūtras is tenable. It is quite 
evident, as all the commentators agree, that the tone of the first two 
sütras is combative. The difference of opinion is with regard to the 
interpretation of the last two sūtras. In the second sūtra, according 
to Rāmānuja, the use of the particle ‘va’ is indicative of the change 
of side in the argument. One can find such instances in the third 
pada of the third chapter. But in the present context this does nof 
Seem to be warranted. It is true that the Sūtrakāra while refuting 
the origination of the soul in the preceding sütras, has in this sütra 
used the word ‘va’ which indicates that here he is not refuting some 
of the Paficaratra doctrines. But this need not necessarily mean 
that it is a change of side. It may be that in the sūtra he has given 
an alternative which though true may not be worthy of importance. 
Or it may be that in the preceding sütras after refuting the origina- 
tion in the present sütra he has given an alternative that if by ‘mana’ 
we mean knowledge which arises from Jīva, then this is not to be 
refuted. In the Upanisads also various forms of knowledge are 
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referred to as mana. The word ‘va’ may suggest two alternatives ; 


if the first is accepted, then the Paficaratra school is worth condem- 
nation, and if the second is accepted, then it is not to be refuted. 
In this respect the interpretation of Ramanuja does not seem to be 
correct. 


Further, in the same sütra Rāmānuja interprets the word 
*vijfianad as Brahman which does not seem to be proper because 
no where the Sūtrakāra has used this word in this sense. He always 
-uses it in the sense of mana or buddhi. Nor is this word a technical 
term in the Paficaratra school. 


From the interpretation of the last sütra it is quite evident that 
Rāmānuja has twisted its meauing. Here he explains ‘vipratisedhacca’ 
as ‘and because the origination of the individual soul is contradicted 
in this šāstra”, saying thereby that the objection raised in the first 
sūtra is out of question since the Paficaratra school does not hold 
‘this view. But this interpretation is not at all happy. Here not 
only he explains away the question of origination, but also commits 
the fallacy of inconsistency. This becomes evident when we com- 
pare it with the sütra II. 2. 9, where the same phrase is interpreted 
by Rāmānuja to mean that contradictions in the Samkhya system 
make it unacceptable. The interpretation of Rāmānuja that in the 
Paficaratra school itself the origination of the jiva is refuted and 
therefore the Páficarátra school is regarded as valid by the Sūtrakāra, 
"would have been correct provided in the sütra instead of ‘vipratise- 
dhacca’ there would be simply *pratisedhácca'. Vipratisedha means 
‘mutual contradiction and this is accepted by Rāmānuja in II. 2.9. 


So far as the negation of origination is concerned, it is found 
ïn some sections of the Paficaratra followers, but there must have 
been some section which accepted and preached origination, as is 
testified by Ksemarāja in the Pratyabhijīā Hrdaya. Though the 
alleged doctrine is not present in the modern Paficaratra works, and 
hence the above criticism of the Sütrakara is not now applicable to 
it, yet the fact remains that the interpretation of Sankara is not 
incorrect. Moreover, Rāmānuja while defending the Paiicaratra 
:school quotes the Parama Samhita (II. 19), but, in that Samhità 
this verse, "Vāsudevāt samkarsano namajivo jayate, does not occur. 
It seems that by the time of Rāmānuja those Paficaratra works 
which held the doctrine of origination must have become non- 
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The argument of Rāmānuja that the Sütrakara is also the: 
author of the Mahābhārata, has no sound historical support. 
Secondly, in the Mahābhārata itself at some places the Pāficarātra 
school is regarded as outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Lastly, 
in the Mahābhārata the Sāmkhya is also praised, but here in the: 
Sutras it is condemned. The defence of Rāmānuja that the Samkhya. 
is condemned because of its human origin does not seem to be a 
sound one. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘tarkapada’ is meant to refute rival. 
theories, as Rāmānuja himself accepts it (parapaksa pratiksepo 
hyasmin pàde kriyate II. 2. 10). In the whole of this section the: 
Sütrakara is on the offensive, refuting through reasoning only, 
without recourse to the scriptural texts. Here he refutes those: 
schools of thought which were regarded as outside the sphere of 
the Vedas. The Pāiicarātra was also regarded so and therefore we: 
cannot reasonably expect Bādarāyaņa to have accepted the Pāficarā- 
tra view. Had he intended to do so, he should not have dealt with. 
itin the tarkapāda. The best place for this would have been II. 3.. 
18, where on the authority of the scriptures he negates the origina- 
tion of the soul and propounds its eternity. Moreover, if the 
Sūtrakāra wanted to defend the Pāiicarātra school he could have 
done so in a far less ambiguous manner. 


The arguement of Thibaut that it is not unnatural to end the: 
tarkapāda with the defence ofa doctrine which is to be viewed as 
true, is without any force, since the exposition and he defence of 
the true doctrine is the object of the whole book and not of one: 
single adhikaraņa. What is more important is that we do not 
come across in the whole work any characteristic doctrine of the: 
Pāūcarātra school. The fact that this doctrine is refuted last of 
all can be explained by the circumstance that it is most allied to 
the Vedānta doctrine, as is admitted by Šankara and Bhāskara. 
as well. 

We may now turn to the consideration of another question, 
viz. is there not a Vedantic tradition of long antiquity which 
Ramanuja follows in toto ? The school which Rāmānuja professes 
to follow has a long standing ancestry commencing almost from. 
the times of the author of the Sütras. There is sufficient evidence: 
to prove that the theistic interpretation by Rāmānuja was no 
innovation nor does it betray any non-Vedāntic influence. In fact: 
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his philosophy seems to be a faithful representation of the Vedanta 
teachings enshrined in the Prasthāna-trayī. 


In the Upanisads we find distinctly theistic and devotional 
tendencies gradually developing. Further the Brahma Sütras 
furnish us with indications of the existence already at an early time 
of essentially different Vedāntic systems. In the Sütras we find 
Vedāntic doctrines of teachers like Atreya, A$marathya, Audulomi, 
Kāšņajini, Kāsakrtsna, Jaimini, Bādari etc. being quoted by Bādarā- 
yaņa himself. Among the passages where diverging views of these 
teachers are recorded and contrasted three are of particular 
importance, namely, 1.4.20-22 ; III.4.7-14 ; 1V.4.5-7. An analysis: 
of these Sütras will clearly indicate that even before Badarayana: 
composed the Sütras there were different views about the teachings 
of the Upanisads and that the theistic view was one of the dominant 
ones. 


Turning next to the Sankara Bhāsya we there meet with the: 
indications that the Vedāntins were divided among themselves On: 
some fundamental points. Sankara more than once refers to the 
opinion of ‘another’ commentator of the sütras, and at several 
places Sankara's commentators explain that this stands for Bodhā- 
yana whom Rāmānuja expressly follows. There are two remarks of 
Sankara which are of great importance in this connection. The: 
first is as follows, ‘some declare those sütras which I look upon as 
setting forth the siddhānta view to state merely the purvapaksa”. 
This clearly indicates that Sankara’s interpretation was not 
acceptable to other ācāryas who perhaps were more inclined) 
towards the theistic tendency. Another instance we find under 
1.3.15 where Sankara after having explained at length that the 
individual soul as such cannot claim any reality, but is real only in 
so far as it is identical with Brahman, adds the following words, 
*Apare tu vādinah pāramārthikameva jivarüpamiti manyante 
asmadīyā ca kecit’ i.e., ‘other theorisers, again, and among them. 
some of ours are of the opinion that the individual soul as such is. 
real” The term ‘ours’ here stands only for the , Vedāntins- 
From this it appears that Sankara himself was willing to class. 
under the same category himself and other philosophers who—as. 
nthelater times Rāmānuja—looked upon the individual soul as 


real in itself. 
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Yāmuna, the author of Siddhi-traya and Gītārtha Samgraha, 
mentions a series of authors who preceded him and composed works 
explanatory of the Sütras. They are Bhāsyakrta (perhaps Dramida), 
Sri Vatsanka, Tanka, Bhartrprapafica, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, 
Sankara and Bhāskara. The first three belong to the school of 
Rāmānuja. 

Rāmānuja also at the very outset in his Šrī Bhāsya claims to 
follow the authority of Bodhāyana which was upheld by *ancient 
teachers’. In the Vedārtha Samgraha we meet with the enumeration 
of the following authorities of his school who preceded him. They 
are Bodhāyana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuci. 
Quotations from the writings of some of them are not infrequent in 
the Vedārtha Samgraha and the Sri Bhāsya.” 


From the foregoing it appears that the theistic interpretation 
«Of the Brahma-sūtras and the Upanisads by Rāmānuja was no 
innovation, nor does it betray any foreign influence. There had 
been great names among the Vedāntic precursors of the Visistadvaita 
philosophy of Rāmānuja and Rāmānuja at no place countenances 
"departure from the tradition established by them. 


Having given the account of the Vedāntic tradition followed by 
Rāmānuja we may now consider the antiquity of theism. The 
origin of theism, as we have seen, can be traced back to the Vedic 

"hymns which are replete with the sentiments of piety and reverence. 
In the Upanisads we find distinctly theistic and devotional tenden- 
‘cies. This may be partly due to the innate theistic strain in the 
Upanisads themselves and partly due to the compromise reached 
between the high speculations about the impersonal Brahman and 
the popular faiths gathering round the devout worship of personal 
gods. "The epics though recognised the unconditioned aspect of 
"Brahman as superior, the conditioned one was invested with a 
-distinct personality for love and worship. The Gità also absorbs a 
great déal of the monistic ideas of the Upanisads and reinterprets 
"them with a clearly theistic and devotional attitude. The theistic 
ideas were already there in the Upanisads, but they were so scattered 
that it was necessary for practical purposes to work them up into a 
"system. This syncretic theism of the Gita, which was lost under the 
‘spread of Buddhism and Advaita vedanta, was restored by 
-Ramanuja through the help of the Visnu Purana. The Gita provided 
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Rāmānuja with the spirit of his theism and it was clothed by the 
.Visnu Purana. Thus the theism of Rāmānuja is not an innovation, 


and there is no ground to trace its impetus to the Sri-vaisnava 
school. 


Before coming to a close we may do well to consider the 
possible causes for the misconception that Rāmānuja was influenced 
by the Pāūcarātra school and the Alvàrs. 

First of all, there is a strong tendency among the writers on 
Rāmānuja to regard his Višistādvaita as identical with Sri-vaisnavism, 
which seems to be of a later origin and which is highlighted by his 
followers.) This confusion is due to a failure to dissociate the 
Višistādvaita of Rāmānuja from the Višistādvaita of his followers. 
It is true that the Višistādvaita professed and practised by his 
followers is identical with Sri-vaisnavism, but on this ground it 
cannot be said that the same must be the case with regard to the 
Višistādvaita of Rāmānuja. The Višistādvaita of Rāmānuja is poles 
apart from the Sri-vaisnava cult which is sectarian in character 
practising ritualistic externalism enjoined by the Paficaratra school. 

Secondly, it is only the Sri-vaisnava tradition (whose reliability 
is very much doubtful) which mentions Rāmānuja in the spiritual 
lineage of the Alvars and the Sri-vaisnava ācāryas. Some of the 
followers of Rāmānuja, who perhaps established this tradition, 
could not resist the allurement of being the devoted disciples of 
their master and at the same time accepting the enamouring 
utterances of the Alvars and the ācāryas. Therefore they tried to 
associate the two by dragging Rāmānuja within the fold of Sri- 
vaisnavism. They attributed to Rāmānuja those doctrines of their 
sect which are not found in his works and which he would never 
have accepted. Referring to this circumstance Macnicol remarks, 
^ .even the well-knit fabric of Ramanuja's system did not prevent 
this followers from wild and dangerous aberrations.'” Monier 
Williams writes, ‘After Ramanuja's death his numerous followers 
‘corrupted his teachings in the usual manner introducing doctrines 
and practices which the founder of the sect had not enjoined and 
would not have sanctioned."? Prof. Srinivas Aiengar observes, ‘The 
modern Višistādvaita is a school of eclecticism blending the 
Ramanuja Vedanta philosophy and Agama cosmology and practices. 
Rāmānuja himself, though the ācārya par excellence of this sect and 
though he pleaded for the orthodoxy of the Pāūcarātra books, 
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expounds only the Vedānta philosophy and discipline. But his. 
followers have neglected the Vedānta philosophy and brought into. 
prominence Agama doctrines and practices’. 


Lastly, there have been vigorous attempts made by the 
advocates of the Paficaratra school which is non-Vedic in origin and 
anti-Vedic in attitude—to secure Vedic basis for their doctrines and 
practices. They tried to prove their ancestry from the Vedic 
passage, "Nānyah panthā ayanāya vidyate'. They named themselves 
as Ekāntins and tried to identify their sect with the Ekayana sect of 
the Kāņva šākhā of the Sukla Yajurveda. A similar effort was 
made to misappropriate the meaning of the word ‘paficaratra-satra’ 
of the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 61). The shelter-seeking advocates 
of the Paficaratra school further found in the Sri-Bhasya of 
Rāmānuja a clue to secure the needed Vedāntic support. They 
tried to associate his authority with their sect so as to enhance its 
dignity and to get rid of the reproach of unorthodoxy etc. which 
had dogged their sect up to that time. In order to drag Rāmānuja 
within the fold of the Pāiicarātra sect they even did not spare 
Yāmuna, the author of the Siddhi-traya and the Gītārtha Samgraha. 
"They further described Rāmānuja as an incarnation of Samkarsana, 
the Vyüha emanation of God (Brhad-samhita 11.7.66 ff.) 

From all the foregoing considerations we may conclude that 
the Pāūcarātra school, though recognised in passing as an orthodox 
system, ie not atallutilised by him to corroborate his system of 
Vedānta. Asregards the Āļvārs he does not even allude to them. 
Therefore there is no ground for the contention of the scholars that 
the theism of Rāmānuja is an outcome of his conscious effort to 
blend the Vedāntic metaphysics with the Vaisnavite religion of the 
Alvars, Sri-vaisnava ācāryas and the Paficaratra Samhitas. As a 
matter of fact, we do not find any element in him which may be 
regarded as non-Vedic. 
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